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MODELS, SYSTEMS AND SCIENCE 


University Nebraska 


literature gets the impression that the 

word “model” one the latest 
things scientific language. This word 
roving beam that spotlights such various 
things experimental design, postulate sets, 
deductive paradigms, theories, concepts, even 
language itself. Linked with the equally 
fashionable concept “system,” 
has become powerful and prestigious tool. 
This paper proposes the prosaic task 
underwriting, possible, the rather elemen- 
tary generalizations (1) that tend 
think terms systems, (2) that “system”’ 
itself model, the primordial (if indeed 
not Procrustean) model fact, (3) that 
the history science indicates succession 
models which systems have been ex- 
plored and explained, (4) that the dominant 
model system analysis today the or- 
ganic image, and (5) that any model-pat- 
terned analysis, organic otherwise, in- 
volves valuable possibilities well 
serious but often overlooked limitations. 


casual reader current research 


THE LOGIC SYSTEMS AND MODELS 


The scientific enterprise represents 
commerce between empirical and conceptual 
systems. Parsons makes the point this way: 
ically interdependent generalized concepts 
empirical Subsequently Parsons 


Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, Sep- 
tember, 1956. The writer should like express his 
indebtedness Ernest Manheim, whose interest 
the subject this paper encouraged its completion. 

Parsons, Essays Sociological Theory, 
rev. ed. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954, 212. 


identifies “empirical reference” terms 
“empirical system,” which describes 
“the inter-connected empirically existent phe- 
nomena which constitute the field descrip- 
tion and analysis for scientific investiga- 
tion.” This latter statement important for 
specifies what often only implicit sys- 
tem theory: that system assumed 
given—system ontological datum.? 

This not the place detail the manner 
which this assumption—that reality exists 
systems, that patterned and bounded 
“connexity,” use Whitehead’s intriguing 
word, universal—became integral part 
the conceptual apparatus current sci- 
ence. sufficient perhaps point out that 
the Western tradition science has continu- 
ously asserted metaphysical analogies which 
indicate apparent necessity conceptual- 
ize reality terms systems. Moreover, 
every great period has had its dominant 
metaphysical analogy. For the Greeks was 
the organism; nature intelligent or- 
ganism. the case the Renaissance 
thinkers the dominant analogy was longer 
organic but mechanical. every major cos- 
mological shift, Collingwood has noted, the 
focus attention has moved from nature 
mind, suggesting thus the fundamentally 
idealistic metaphysics underlying system the- 
ories and model 


this assumption, cf. James Feibleman, 
Ontology, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 

London: Oxford University Press, 1945. this 
point compare also the metaphysical idealism 
two quite different fields inquiry: Philipp Frank, 
Modern Science and Its Philosophy, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949; and Bittner, 
The Development the Concept the Social 
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The precise symbolic formulation real- 
ity systematic varies, course. will 
vary (1) with the immediate level analysis 
and (2) with the prevailing metaphor the 
period.* either case, however, there very 
likely would little disagreement with the 
following summary conclusion biologist 
Henderson: “It systems that all forms 
activity manifest themselves. Therefore, 
any form activity may produced 
suitable system.” 

think terms systems. This 
another way saying that system the 
master model. However, species with 
many varieties. Indeed, not only any con- 
ceptual system itself model, but each level 
systematization develops and elaborates 
models appropriate that The re- 
mainder this paper reviews some varieties 
models which the master model, 
tem,” has been explored and explained. 


Nature the Self (privately printed: Iowa City, 
1932.) 

reference here the concept reduc- 
tionistic analysis, which explains one “level” real- 
ity another—a concealed bureaucratic metaphor! 
reductionism generally, cf. Stauffer, 
ence and Civilization, Madison: University Wis- 
consin Press, 1949, pp. 99-138. Also cf. 
Schneirla, Psychological Bulletin, (November, 
1952), pp. 587 ff. discuss the role prevailing 
metaphors much further than will done this 
paper involves excursion into the sociology 
knowledge. Suffice say that the generalization 
here that there each period scientific 
conceptualization dominant metaphor, that this 
metaphor determines the patterns model analysis 
the period, and that the metaphor itself 
part reflection the social structure the pe- 
riod. This thesis was effectively developed John 
Dewey his Reconstruction Philosophy, New 
York: Henry Holt, 1920. recent years this theme 
has been attractively and provocatively elaborated 
Kenneth Burke. See the present writer’s “The 
Semiotic Kenneth Burke,” Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research (in press). 

Henderson, The Order Nature, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1917, 172. 

derives from the gradient systematization 
conceptual schemes suggested Parsons and Shils. 
These they arrange “in the order their ‘primitive- 
ness’ relative the final goals scientific en- 
deavor: (1) hoc classificatory systems, (2) 
categorical systems, (3) theoretical systems, and 
(4) empirico-theoretical systems.” Parsons and 
Shils (editors), Toward General Theory 
Action, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951, 
50. Model analysis concerned primarily with 
the last three levels. 


MODELS SYSTEMS 


The formulation model consists 
conceptually marking off perceptual com- 
plex. involves, moreover, replacing part 
parts perceptual complex some repre- 
sentation, symbol. Every model pat- 
tern symbols, rules, and processes regarded 
ing perceptual complex. Each model stipu- 
lates, thus, some correspondence with real- 
ity, some relevance items the model 
the reality, and some verifiability between 
model and reality. Model construction, then, 
logicizing activity directed, Kantor 
has pointed out, “toward intellectual 

Being logicizing activity, model con- 
struction interbehavioral activity and 
such function the cultural setting. 
Models are culture-bound, though some have 
indeed managed achieve considerable 
cross-cultural relevance. Thus socially condi- 
tioned, historic models may arranged 
along gradient, from the pictorial the 
Originally derivations from imme- 
diate social experience, they tended be- 


come technological derivations, and still later 


became abstract societal derivations. Thus, 
the lord-vassal pattern gave way the pot- 
ter-clay image, and this turn the pyra- 
mid-man image social hierarchy. due 
time dynamic models, reflecting fast chang- 
ing culture, made their appearance, such 
forms the wheel, the balance, the web. 
medieval times, mirroring the emerging tech- 
nology with its developing mechanical tech- 
nics, the machine model appeared. Thus, the 
pump was exploited Harvey the meta- 
phor the heart, the clock the model 
mechanism Locke, Montesquieu, Mat- 
trie. 

The machine has been, until recent years, 
the most powerful and prestigious model 
modern scientific theory. The sweep and fi- 
nality the Newtonian world machine led 
host 18th century natural philosophers 
decide that the universe had been settled 
once and for all, led them many cases 


Kantor, Psychology and Logic, Bloom- 
ington: Principia Press, 1945, 22. 

Karl Deutsch, “Mechanism, Organism 
and Society: Some Models Natural and Social 
Science,” Philosophy Science, (April, 1951), 
pp. 230 ff. 
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impose mathematical finality history 
and biology and geology and mining and 
was, however, the machine 
model the hands the technologists 
mines, mills and workshops—and not the 
cloistered conceptualists—which 
pated science from the band-box closed 
system theory. Bronowski, who has told this 
story very effectively, comments about these 
work-day pragmatists: “They 
thought the world either settled 
well taken care of. They saw the world 
man-made and ordered man, and they 
saw the machine every part it.” And 
was that time, way workshops, 
laboratories and mathematicians’ work- 
tables, the causal mechanism proved 
fiction: the machine model does not copy 
nature—inevitable effect replaced 
probable trend, the statistical relation be- 
tween cause and effect. This indeed marked 
revolutionary turning-point, Schanck 
has noted. “Gibbs, Chatelier, Bancroft, 
Cannon, Pareto and others were attempt 
rationalize entirely new approach 
complex systems which cannot treated 
mechanically. The new approach was 
study systems developing societies 
trends, which each trend describes events 
collectivity without predicting the be- 
havior the individual elements out 
which the collectivity made.” 

Here, then, seems the new dominant 
metaphor scientific theory—systems “as 
developing societies trends.” Thus the 
atom not individual, but society, 
society opposed processes state 
equilibrium, field relations moving 
equilibrium. This image has indeed become 
the central notion theoretical work such 
diverse areas physiology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, biology, and sociology well 
many interdisciplinary studies. Its most 
widely used formulation appears that 
the organism. The explanation for this 
fact perhaps lies the following comments 
Whitehead, one the first observers, 


Bronowski, The Common Sense Science, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953, 46. 

Bronowski, cit., 55. 

Schanck, The Permanent Revolution 
Science, New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
this point, cf. also Eddington, The Philoso- 
phy Physical Science, New York: Macmillan, 
1939, Ch. 


after Bergson, sense this shift the dom- 
inant model contemporary science. “The 
organic theory represents directly what 
physics does assume respecting its ultimate 
entities.” Moreover, the organic starting 
point, which Whitehead identifies terms 
“the analysis process and the realiza- 
tion events disposed interlocked 
community,” can arrived equally well, 
start from “the fundamental notions 
modern physics, instead of, above, from 
psychology and physiology.” 

Once the transition from mechanism 
organicism was effected—aided the futil- 
ity the tiresome debates between vitalists 
and mechanists but more especially the 
powerful impact the laboratory and field 
work the biological sciences well the 
cogency the mathematized social sci- 
theory since the First World 
War has been following the abundant clues 
projected the organic image. Despite the 
popular mechanical orientation current 
information theory, with its 
roborations its own predictions, the pre- 
vailing model system analysis today 
organic. 


THE ORGANISM MODEL 


The organism model has, course, ven- 
erable history. Greek origin, and 
more recent use dates back, Whitehead 
suggests, the monads Leibniz. White- 
head points out, however, that Leibniz “did 
not discriminate the event the unit ex- 
perience, from the enduring organism its 
stabilization into importance, and from the 
cognitive organism expressing increased 
completeness individualization. Nor did 
admit the many-termed relations, relating 
sense-data various events diverse 
With this difference, then, the 
“windowless” monad Leibniz becomes the 
open, self-maintaining and self-regulating 


Cf. Whitehead, Science and The Modern 
World, New York: Macmillan, 1925, Mentor edi- 
tion, 154. suggested earlier this paper, every 
cosmological shift moves the attention focus from 
nature mind. Whitehead, having noted “the dis- 
solution the comfortable scheme scientific 
materialism” and its replacement that organic 
synthesis, proceeds state the case for and describe 
phases contemporary philosophical idealism and 
nominalism. Cf. Chapters 10, 11. 

Whitehead, op. cit., 156. 
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system modern biology, and this 
image that forms the illustrative and explan- 
atory device contemporary social theory. 

However, what know about the 
organism conceptual model? must 
painfully obvious that few paragraphs 
one can only trace the skeletal design the 
concept emerges from the pages 
theoretically minded biologists and physiol- 

The organism displays its bounded, dis- 
crete and persisting order and unity pat- 
tern beloved philosophical idealism, the 
pattern internal relations: all things are 
dependent one another within the system. 
intrinsic relatedness. such, repre- 
sented system energy. Its form is, 
White asserted, “energy laid down struc- 
ture structuralized Organic 
form thus the structuralization function. 
Form emergent process, specifically 
the process concrescence, steady 
building organization, more or- 


whole.” such unified whole, the or- 
ganism maintains uniformity, homeo- 
stasis. 

This giving matter the environ- 
ment and taking matter from continu- 
ous exchange steady state characterizes 
organisms, which must therefore thought 
open systems. fact, the organism 
hierarchical order open systems, with 
permeable but defined boundaries. The hier- 
archical order the organism may seen 
function (a) the integration proto- 
plasmic systems, (b) organismic pattern 
which organs and parts are localized and 
arranged, thus exhibiting polarity and sym- 
metry, and (c) axiate pattern, which com- 
bines polarity and symmetry and which thus 
appears itself relation dominance 
and subordination, control and being con- 
trolled.” 

The organic model has striking implica- 
tions, both language and logic, for con- 
temporary social theory; some these im- 
plications may course become clear only 


after lengthy and self-conscious use the 
model itself. Listed briefly, some implica- 
tions include the following: (a) internal 
relations theory: things are functions each 


dered arrangement components. The or- 
ganism system “develops,” i.e. under- 
goes integrative process 


concrescence which variety materials 
come together form closely unified other (b) the structure-func- 
tion dichotomy: form the structuralization 
function; the organism spatio-tempo- 


sketch drawn from various sources: 
Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, London: 
Macmillan, 1920; von Bertalanffy, Problems 
Life: Evaluation Modern Biological Theories, 
New York: John Wiley, 1952; Cannon, Way 
Investigator, New York: Norton, 1945; 
Child, Physiological Foundations Behavior, 
New York: Henry Holt, 1924; Goldstein, The 
Organism, New York: American Book, 1939; 


ral structure and this structure the activity the 
itself; (c) the concepts open systems, 
boundaries and boundary-maintenance, 

steady states and equilibria, gradients 
dominance, energy interchanges; and, per- 
haps above all, (d) the concept the entity 
system the parts which are mutually phy 


Lillie, General Biology and the Philosophy the 
Organism, Chicago: University Chicago Press, constitutive each other. 
1945; Lotka, Elements Physical Biology, 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1925; Mor- Lillie, op. cit., 23. 
genau, “Physical versus Historical Reality,” Philos- Child, op. cit., especially pp. 34, 74. 

ophy Science, (July, 1955), pp. 193-213; The employment the organic image and its 


related forms much too extensive docu- 
mented. may useful this point 
make two major distinctions that bear upon the 


Ritter and Bailey, The Organismal 
Conception, University California Publications 
Zoology, 31, 1928; Sinnott, “Substance 


System: The Riddle Morphogenesis,” American system viewpoint. System theory turns the The 
Naturalist, 1946), pp. 500-505; central theme that reality occurs systems. Sys- Pres 
Thompson, Growth and Form, tems may variously defined, depending part tion: 
York: Macmillan, 1945; von Uexkiill, upon the dominant image being employed—whether 
retical Biology, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1926; machine organism field—and part the 
Weiss, Theoretical Basis Human system being discussed. Generically speak- 
havior, Columbus: Adams, 1925; White, ing, system may defined, following Allport, 
The Meaning Disease, Baltimore: Williams and “any recognizably delimited aggregate dy- 
Wilkins, 1926; Woodger, Biological Princi- namic elements that are some way interconnected 
ples, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. and interdependent and that continue operate 
White, op. cit., 47. together produce some characteristic total effect.” 
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THE USES MODELS 


Thus far, this discussion has turned from 
the central and inevitable role “systems” 
scientific theory the re-emergence the 
organic model system analysis current 
scientific thought. Little has been said about 
concept model itself. Following the distinc- 
tions popularized Morris, this concluding 
section will outline, very sketchily, some 
aspects the semiotic the concept 

Science represents the meeting two or- 
ders, the perceptual and the conceptual. The 
nature these orders—order always as- 
sumed science—has been identified 
terms system; reality has the structure 
system. System, was said, seems 
primordial model for science. Let now 
observe that the conceptual order made 
possible through symbolization. However, 
symbolization characterized gradient 
abstractness: from iconic pictorial, in- 
dicative, descriptive, correlational sym- 
the formulation model consists 
marking off perceptual complex, each 


Allport, Theories Perception and the 
Concept Structure, New York: John Wiley, 1955, 
469.] System likewise distinguishable from 
the impact the whole upon its parts posited. 
System likewise distinguishable from “field” 
Allport suggests, “In that continuous medium 
implied, and not find that every spatial 
point characterized strength and direction 
forces.” (p. 470). the second place, the con- 
cept system must hinge the distinction be- 
tween open and closed systems: the latter, usually 
physical, are reversible and equilibrating, and tend 
toward entropy. One the chief contributions 
cybernetics information theory has been the 
technological and conceptual exploitation cer- 
tain similarities that exist between machines 
closed and organisms open systems. Cf. 
Wiener, Cybernetics, New York: John Wiley, 1948; 
also the excellent and lengthy discussion Allport, 
op. cit., pp. 476-530. 

Charles Morris, Foundations the 
Theory Signs, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1938. Semiotic embraces three kinds rela- 
tions: sign-to-sign, syntactics; sign-to-interpreter, 
pragmatics; and sign-to-referent, semantics. This 
discussion was greatly stimulated unpublished 
paper, “Introducing ‘Systemmetrics’ for Evaluating 
Symbolic Systems” Stuart Dodd, kindly made 
available the present writer. 

Benjamin, The Logical Structure 
Science, London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
1936, Ch. VII. 


level symbolization thus used formu- 
late models reality. follows, therefore, 
that the utility any given model func- 
tion the level symbolization. For exam- 
ple, iconic models are different from, are 
used differently from, correlational models. 
Moreover, the adequacy model partly 
function the level symbolization 
the model. Scientifically, correlational mod- 
els, being more abstract, are more valuable 
than iconic models, though they are 
means more Each level model 
has its own values, each its own disadvan- 
tages. the long run, however, not 
possible evade this limitation all pic- 
torial models. Relations cannot readily 
pictorial. 

Another serious aspect the role 
models scientific theory contained 
the fact that all symbolization involves 
tropological process. The symbol represents 
the whole, relation parts the whole, 
parts parts. The model, being ven- 
ture symbolization, therefore essentially 
and inescapably tropological. symboliza- 
tion the part, remarks Foss, somehow the 
whole, identical with the whole.” 
Through the acts abstraction, which omit 
the distracting detail, the model 
the reality. Contained here, however, the 
perennial dilemma. stay within the con- 
fines the model yields exactitude the 
price fullness, validity the cost gen- 
erality. Yet the reality beyond the boun- 
daries the model always greater than 
the reality within those boundaries. Here 
also lie the tension and conflict contained 
the model—the compulsion fit one more 
fact into the scheme, re-draft the model 
include the region beyond, link 
the less known beyond the model the bet- 
ter known within 


the heart the criticism the 
French physical theorists the English: the greater 
validity mathematical over pictorial 
iconic models. However, each type has its uses. 
Surely dichotomy unnecessary here. 

Foss, Symbol and Metaphor Hu- 
man Experience, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949, 13. 

This indeed conflict situation, common 
the history science, and fact philosophy 
and theology: clutch the model stubbornly 
against the awkward fact change the model 
pursue the elusive fact. Cf. Roger Nett, 
“System Building Sociology—A Methodological 
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science matures, its use models 
characterized increasing sophistication. 
Meyer makes this point connection with 
the history physics. “In classical physics 
scientists actually believed that their models 
represent more less accurately what 
going nature. But today physi- 
cal theory, points out, models “may 
called interpretations mathematical the- 
ories physical science, but would 
equally correct say that physical theories 
are mathematical formulae expressing ideal 
elements the models.” 

The uses which models may put, 
therefore, form gradient, extending from 
the expedient, practical and pictorial the 
abstractive and schematic. was one the 
many services performed Vaihinger 
dramatize for contemporary scientific theory 
the roles that heuristic devices—constructs, 
fictions, other words, models—play 
ences.” may distinguish least three 
such roles: pictorial representational (or 
explicative, and verificatory. 
the first Toulmin’s observation the 
point: “The heart all major discoveries 
the physical sciences the discovery 
novel methods representation, and 
fresh techniques which inferences can 
drawn—and drawn ways which fit the 
phenomena under investigation.” The ex- 
plicative function the model contained 
its suggestiveness and deployability, these 
literally signalling “good” model and dif- 
ferentiating it, Toulmin observes, some- 
thing more than simple metaphor. Prag- 


Analysis,” Social Forces, (October, 1952), pp. 
25ff. 

24H. Meyer, “On the Heuristic Value Scien- 
tific Models,” Philosophy Science, (July, 
1951), pp. 114, 117. 

Vaihinger, The Philosophy ‘As If,’ 
trans. Ogden, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1925, 79. Vaihinger’s classification in- 
cluded paradigmatic, schematic, utopian, tropic, heu- 
ristic, practical, abstractive, personifactory fictions. 

Toulmin, The Philosophy Science, 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1953, 
34. this connection may cited the famous 
comment noted English physicist the 19th 
century, Thomson: never satisfy myself until 
can make mechanical model, understand it.” 
Quoted Pierre Duhem, The Aim and Structure 
Physical Theory, Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, 71. 


matically, therefore, the scientist not 
interested merely description and expla- 
nation. For these purposes the metaphoric 
function the model more than adequate. 
The scientist wishes predict, and the model 
becomes, thus, device which assump- 
tions are transformed into postulates. Mod- 
els, then, are techniques inference-making. 
They thus become more than simply expe- 
dient fictions justified. They are 
conceptualizations reality verified. 
Scientific prediction, thus, process 
comparing “certain conclusions derived from 
the properties our models with observa- 
tions.” 
Finally, the relation between the model 
and its referent, which have thus far 
been alluding, must receive careful thought. 
All formulators models seek through their 
theme portray reality, either al- 
ready known hypothesized. Since 
isomorphism model and reality rare in- 
deed, the test truth cannot that 
copies reality, but corresponds it. Yet 
logicians know only too well, correspondence 
truth. Merely match, tally off, parts 
two complexes against each other that 
truth consists one-to-oneness like 
saying that the map the country mapped. 
Moreover, what degree correspondence 
necessary for truth? Insofar models in- 
volve the frequency pattern on-going 
events, then some probability calculus can 
used. But not all models are con- 
structed, and many problems have such 
concern. Moreover, even those models de- 
liberately constructed terms probability 
theory encounter some sharp 
But the sharpest limitation the cor- 
respondence test truth that model-makers 
modern science seem prefer has been 
suggested Pepper the following com- 
ment: 
the older mechanistic theories truth 
was conceived quite naively correspond- 


op. cit., 112. Meyer comments 
further: “It our contention that scientific pre- 
diction does not refer directly the so-called 
course nature but our models.” 

this point cf. Tustin, Mechanism 
Economic Systems, Approach the Prob- 
lem Economic Stabilization from the Point 
View Control-System Engineering, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953, Ch. 
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ence between visual images and external facts. 
The mental image idea was thought 
like mirror image portrait possi- 
bly map which reproduces exactly 
some proportion the features the object 
represented. The idea was true proportion 
The naive pictorial theory correspondence 
was accordingly rejected the more critical 
mechanists, and numerous attempts have 
been made deal with the problem terms 
symbolic theory correspondence. The 
hypothesis symbolic correspondence, how- 
ever, creates transition which has led many 
mechanists suggest that not corre- 
spondence that important the truth 
sentence formula, but the predictive power 
these produce expected results. The 


The difficulties raised the correspondence 
test truth model are compounded 
when one turns, with Pepper, the other 
tests truth and particularly when one 
realizes that each dominant metaphor 
model seems insist its own special test 
its own truth. The point that the model- 


Pepper, World Hypotheses, Study 
Evidence, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
California Press, 1942, Ch. 


makers contemporary science are em- 
broiled metaphysical controversies less 
real because they are usually ignored. 

sense, then, this present discussion 
the role “systems” and “models” sci- 
ence, discussion admittedly much too am- 
bitious, has reached point not far from 
where was left nearly half-century ago 
Aliotta. Scientific theory, which holds 
that reality function the observer and 
the observing process, maintains 
sophically idealistic position. This is, 
course, means damning fact, except 
when unawareness starts from and 
leads unexamined generalizations. Aliotta 
pointed out, scientific concept some- 
thing more than mere summary percep- 
tions; not abridged experience, but 
idealized experience, and its fruitfulness 
lies its ideal character.” Thoughtfully 
pursued, this theme makes possible 
the one hand avoid the equation which 
asserts that the model reality and enables 
us, the other, increasingly incorporate 
reality into the model, into some model. 


Aliotta, The Reaction 
against Science, London: Macmillan, 1914, 402. 
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logicians have only recently 
begun develop formal systems that are 
likely special interest sociologists. 
From the point view modern logic, 


LTHOUGH mathematical logic has been 


paper reports one aspect more gen- 
eral research program supported the Office 
Naval Research, Group Psychology Branch, Con- 
tract No. SAR/Nonr-609(16). Permission granted 
for reproduction, translation, publication and dis- 
ernment. [The Review retains copyright authority 
for all other uses.] 

1See for example the references given Omar 
Khayyam Moore and Scarvia Anderson, “Mod- 
ern Logic and Tasks for Experiments Problem 
Solving Behavior,” The Journal Psychology, 
(July, 1954), pp. 151-160. 


indefinitely many systems can 
structed; but whether such tools are 
use sociologists depends part 
the amount interchange across discipli- 
nary boundaries. This article written 
the hope enlisting the support and in- 
terest investigators treating problems 
which such notions rule, norm, obligation, 
etc., are central. 

Concepts this kind are obvious im- 
portance for sociological theory; almost all 
sociologists make use, one way an- 
other, such notions. But spite the 
widespread use normative concepts, very 
little known their logic. For the most 
part logicians have restricted their attention 
descriptive discourse (variously called 
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“informative,” “factual,” etc.), 
opposed prescriptive discourse (or 
“emotive,” “normative,” “expressive,” etc.). 
Powerful technical tools have been developed 
for the analysis the former, but there 
have been only few attempts provide 
analogous machinery for the latter. What- 
ever the reasons for the neglect the 
prescriptive may be, this situation seems 
unfortunate. all do, matter fact, 
draw conclusions from variety state- 
ments that may, broadly speaking, called 
“normative.” reason from moral pre- 
cepts, from imperatives, from commands, 
from statements legal responsibility and 
obligation, and from sets rules for games 
like chess, bridge, and football. 

These facts suggest that there are grounds 
for optimism concerning the possibility 
developing formal logic for norms.? There 
have been many informal discussions nor- 
mative discourse, centering usually around 
imperatives; but there have been very few 
attempts give rigorous and formal char- 
acterization the logical structure the 
family related notions consisting legal 
moral obligations, prescriptions, sets 
directions, recipes, fiats, technological com- 
mands, and the like. Among these are 
Menger,* Hofstadter and von 


should emphasized that the chief value 
formalizing logic norms, indeed any logic 
all, does mot lie simply the use shorthand 
notational devices, though economical symbolism 
can helpful. The idea not “translate” 
from one language into another, but rather 
express propositions language the logical struc- 
ture which explicit and definite. adequate 
formalization makes possible check de- 
tailed and rigorous way just what follows from 
what, and such rigorous checking obvious 
prerequisite for the use the axiomatic approach. 
For especially clear discussion the sense 
which systems formal logic (including 
mathematics) are see Alonzo Church, 
Introduction Mathematical Logic, Volume 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955, pp. 
47-68, especially footnotes 111 and 116. 

3E. Mally, Grundgesetze des Sollens, Graz: 
Leuschner and Lubensky, 1926. 

Menger, Logic the Doubtful. 
Optative and Imperative Logic,” Reports 
Mathematical Colloquium, 2nd series, No. Notre 
Dame: University Press, 1939, pp. 

5A. Hofstadter and McKinsey, “On 
the Logic Imperatives,” Philosophy Science, 
(October, 1939), pp. 


and Space does not 
permit general review these systems, 
though each them merits consideration. 
have selected for initial discussion 
system which particularly relevant 
sociology, namely von Wright’s Deontic 
Logic.® But before discussing this formalism, 
may helpful outline informally 
problem typical those which the logi- 
cal analysis might expected throw light. 

Some sociological theorists have main- 
tained that under certain circumstances 
there “strain consistency,’ and 
under other circumstances tendency to- 
ward inconsistency, among the norms 
given social order. empirical test such 
thesis presupposes reasonable explica- 
tion the concept “consistency” used 
such analyses. many instances 
difficult see precisely what meant 
Despite the vagueness and ambiguity the 
term however, would ex- 


pect find some uniformity its applica- 
tion sociologists. Consider, 


tions, the following three cases. 


set norms both obligates and 
forbids agent execute given act under 
the same circumstances, the set norms 
would doubt regarded inconsistent. 

set norms (1) makes obliga- 
tory act act done, (2) permits 
act but (3) forbids act then again the 
set would doubt held inconsistent. 
might maintained, that is, that doing 
the permitted never commits agent 
doing the forbidden, within consistent set 
norms. 


6G. von Wright, “Deontic Mind, 
(January, 1951), pp. 1-15. 

Feys, “Expression modale ‘devoir- 
The Journal Symbolic Logic, (March, 
1955), pp. 91-92. 

Prior, Time and Modality, Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1956. 

logic the logic the modes 
obligation. Expositions von Wright’s system 
von Wright, Essay Modal Logic, Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1951; 
Prior, Formal Logic, Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1955. 

should emphasized that “consistency,” 
such contexts, frequently has only vague 
analogical resemblance “consistency” the vari- 
ous logical senses. For the latter see Alonzo Church, 
op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
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III. Consider set norms which (1) 
done, (2) permits act but (3) forbids 
both act and act say that such 
set norms inconsistent amounts say- 
ing that act which commits agent 
forbidden alternatives would itself forbid- 
den consistent set norms. 


For such simple cases, seems that com- 
mon sense suffices decide whether norma- 
tive systems are consistent (though course 
are all familiar, from recent develop- 
ments science, with the fact that common 
sense may well inadequate even for 
problems which appear easily re- 
solved). But any event clear that 
common sense does not take very far. 
The following case, although undoubtedly 
much simpler than many situations which 
actually arise, will provide illustration. 


IV. Consider set norms from which 
follows that (1) obligatory that act 
done then act not done, (2) 
forbidden that act done then act 
done then either act else both act 
and act done, and (4) per- 
mitted that act done. Should (1)-(4) 
taken evidence that the set norms 


the reader how this question should 


swered, obvious that realistic cases 
much greater complexity might arise. More- 
over, would valuable have clear 
statement principles accordance with 
which any case, simple complex, could 
decided. 


But complexity not the only problem. 
Some apparently simple questions may 
puzzling and difficult resolve, part, 
because they are rarely raised. For example, 
suppose that set norms obligated 
agent perform some act which impossi- 
ble for causal perhaps even logical rea- 
sons. Should such set norms re- 
garded consistent? not, then what 
should said about logically impossible 
acts? Are they forbidden? should 
treat them permitted? should they 
perhaps regarded indifferent? should 
say that, inasmuch contradictory acts 
are vacuous the sense that they cannot 


performed any none the 
terms “obligatory,” 
are applicable them? 

Evidently what required system 
concepts that will handle not only the 
easier problems, but will also enable 
deal effectively with complex and/or un- 
familiar cases. The system deontic logic 
proposed von Wright provides, among 
other things, tool for treating just such 
questions have been outlined above. 


FORMAL DEONTIC LOGIC 


Von Wright’s system assumes universe 
discourse consisting “acts,” per- 
haps better, The word “em- 
for example, refers kind 
incident, class incidents, rather 
than any particular occasion which 
something embezzled. variables for 
“act-types” (for brevity, now, simply 
addition the atomic acts over which the 
variables range, there are various combina- 
tions acts: 

Corresponding any act there 
negation-act symbolized ~A. that 
act which performed agent and 
only does not perform use von 
Wright’s example, “The negation the act 
repaying loan not repaying it.” 

The conjunction-act, symbolized B), 
that act which performed agent 
and only performs both act and 
act 

The disjunction-act (AvB) that act 
which performed agent and only 
performs either act act (or both). 

The implication-act that act 
which performed agent and only 
not the case that performed and 
not. 

The that act 
which performed agent and only 
nor 


The only primitive deontic concept 
“permission”; the others obligatory, 


example contradictory act, one that 
cannot performed, smoking-and-not-smoking 
(at the same time the same person). This sort 
contradictory act not confused with, 
e.g., smoking defiance “No Smoking” sign, 
with sometimes smoking and sometimes not 
smoking. 
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indifferent, forbidden) are defined terms 
this primitive concept. 
symbolized “P,” and the result apply- 
ing “P” the name act formula 
the system. That is, “PA” in- 
terpreted expressing the proposition that 
acts kind are permitted. (The notion 
permission is, course, always 
understood relative some set norms.) 
saying that permitted not etc. 

“P” together with the act-types thus pro- 
vide collection deontic propositions. 
was remarked previously, there available 
adequate technical machinery for manipu- 
lating propositions, and von Wright brings 
bear the deontic propositions the 
classical two-valued propositional calculus. 
This calculus contains analogues the op- 
erations just described for the calculus 
The other deontic concepts may then 
defined terms the concept per- 
mission follows: 


Definition says that act obliga- 
tory and only not permitted 
permitted; and definition says that 


That is, corresponding any proposition 
false, and for any two propositions and 
only both and are true), disjunction 
true and only not the case that true 
and false), and equivalence (which 
true and only and are both true both 
false). Expositions this calculus may found 
any standard textbook symbolic logic. 
course the symbols “~”, “&”, etc., are here used 
different sense, but ambiquity need arise 
since, for example, applied act-name 
always yields act-name, 
(symbolized the same way) applied proposi- 
tion always yields proposition. 

Wright discusses this concept, but does 
not specify notation for it; introduce special 
symbol for “indifference.” For expository purposes, 
trivial changes and occasional departures from 
extreme rigor will found here and elsewhere. 


Wright remarks, indifference narrower 
concept than permission. Everything indif- 
ferent permitted, but not conversely; ob- 
ligatory acts, e.g., are permitted but not 
indifferent. 

The definitions above make use con- 
nectives drawn from the propositional calcu- 
lus well from the calculus acts. And 
the application the propositional calculus 
the deontic propositions yields many 
formulae which are theorems virtue 
their propositional structure alone. For ex- 
then permitted. However, the interest- 
ing theorems from the sociological point 
view are those that depend for their status 
theorems the deontic concepts, 
the two principles governing them, which 
quote from von Wright: 


The Principle Deontic Distribution. 
act the disjunction two other 
acts, then the proposition that the disjunc- 
tion permitted the disjunction the 
proposition that the first act permitted and 
the proposition that the second act per- 

II. The Principle Permission. Any given 
act either itself permitted its negation 


The formal analogue Principle 


permitted execute the disjunction- 
act: B), then either permitted 
versely. The formal analogue Principle 

(PA) (P~A), 


permitted todo ~A. 

With the aid the three definitions and 
the two principles, von Wright develops 


Wright, “Deontic Logic,” op. cit., 

There are general two ways specifying 
the set theorems formal systems, either 
means axiomatization, decision proce- 
dure. axiomatization consists list axioms, 
together with one more principles inference 
that lead theorems. decision procedure 
effective method for determining whether not 
arbitrarily given expression the system 
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termining which formulae are theorems. The 
system therefore shares with axiomatic 
formulations the property providing 
rigorous (and this case effective) method 
testing expressions for “logical truth.” 
The illustrative examples mentioned earlier 
can easily tested von Wright’s method, 
and develops that each the cases, 
and (III), the formal results ac- 
cord with the presumed common sense solu- 
tion. case (IV), von Wright’s decision 
procedure shows that the set norms 

regards the puzzling questions con- 
cerning the deontic status impossible acts, 
appears that several alternatives are avail- 
able. Von Wright discusses this question, 
and proposes principle deontic con- 
tingency: tautologous act not neces- 
sarily obligatory, and contradictory act 
not necessarily forbidden.” This prin- 
ciple consistent with the other two 
principles mentioned above, but not 
the only way resolve the problem. 
system mentioned below, for example, 
application the deontic categories 
limited contingent states affairs 
those which are neither necessary nor im- 
possible). 

not feasible discuss the alterna- 


tives available detail without giving 


complete and rigorous formulation the 
systems. Since lies beyond the scope 
this paper present these systems qua 
formal systems, will content ourselves 


theorem. Although for some systems there are 
both axiomatizations and decision procedures, the 
two techniques are general independent; some 
systems have axiomatizations and decision pro- 
cedures, others have decision procedures and 
axiomatizations. The decision procedure for von 
Wright’s system consists roughly truth-table 
analysis expressions disjunctive normal form. 
There yet axiomatization the system 
print, though would simple exercise 
produce one. 

17A complete truth-table analysis example 
(IV), carried out the manner proposed von 
Wright, would involve initially two-valued truth- 
table with 216 rows (some which would 
deleted). The amount labor involved testing 
such expressions can vastly reduced adapt- 
ing methods Alan Ross Anderson, “Improved 
Decision Procedures for Lewis’s Calculus and 
von Wright’s Calculus M,” The Journal Sym- 
bolic Logic, (September, 1954), pp. 201-214. 

Wright, “Deontic Logic,” op. cit., 11. 


with mentioning two more general consid- 
erations relevant von Wright’s logic. 

the first place, leaving aside for the 
moment the fact that certain expressions 
are provable theorems, the formalism pro- 
vides clear explication number 
normative concepts. this respect may 
compared with the Hohfeldian analysis 
such notions duty, demand-right, 
power, immunity, That analysis 
this level not without value may seen 
from Hoebel’s application the Hohfeldian 
concepts primitive 

the second place, the deontic concepts 
von Wright’s system have close formal 
connections with other logical concepts, 
fact first pointed out recent literature 
von Wright himself. fact was the ob- 
servation formal similarities between the 
notions “obligatory,” “permitted,” 
“forbidden,” and the extensively 
studied concepts “necessary,” “possible,” 
“impossible,” which led von 
Wright formalize deontic logic. The 
formal similarities extend other concepts 
well, summarized the table modal 
categories. (See Table 1.) 


Alethic Existential Epistemic Deontic 
necessary verified obligatory 
possible existing unfalisfied permitted 
contingent undecided indifferent 
impossible empty falsified forbidden 


*This classification appears von 
Wright, Essay Modal Logic, Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1951, 
have again made slight changes for expository 
reasons. particular, von Wright did not supply 
terms designate two the modes, the 
grounds that suitable English words were avail- 
able. have inserted “partial” and “unfalsified,” 
fiat. far know, this use “partial” 
new. 


The alethic modes are predicated prop- 
ositions, such contexts “It necessary 
that and “It imposible that p,”— 
being any proposition. These modes have 


Hohfeld, Fundamental Legal Concep- 
tions Applied Judicial Reasoning and Other 
Essays, edited Cook, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1923. 

Adamson Hoebel, The Law Primitive 
Man, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. 
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been treated the systems Strict Impli- 
cation due originally and further 
studied von Wright,?* and 
others. The existential modes are regarded, 
many important contexts, properties 
classes. For example, the statement that 
there are rich professors can con- 
strued saying that the class rich pro- 
fessors empty. The existential modes are 
handled the theory quantification, for 
which one classicus Principia Mathe- 
The epistemic and deontic modes 
were first investigated formally von 
Wright. clear that the epistemic modes, 
like the alethic, apply propositions. Von 
Wright, previously noted, takes the de- 
ontic modes applying acts, though 
other alternatives are available, one which 
will discussed the next section. 

Among the formal similarities noted 
von Wright are the following (where the 
letters refer entries the table): what- 
last relation more concretely: contingent 
proposition neither necessary nor impos- 
sible; partial class neither nor 
empty; undecided proposition neither 
verified nor falsified; and indifferent act 
neither nor forbidden. 
course these examples means exhaust 
the relations among modes given cate- 
gory. Moreover, there are systems logic, 
some which von Wright discusses, which 
combine concepts from two more cate- 
gories. our opinion, more adequate con- 
ceptual scheme for the analysis normative 
concepts would involve combination 
the modal categories listed above. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Given social group with empirically 
specified normative structure, von Wright’s 
logic would clearly facilitate the analysis 


Lewis, Survey Symbolic Logic, 
Berkeley: University California Press, 1918. 

sion Problem for the Lewis Systems and S4, 
with Application Topology,” The Journal 
Symbolic Logic, (December, 1941), pp. 117-134. 

Wright, Essay Modal Logic, op. 
cit. 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1910, 1912, 1913. 


relations among the norms. However, 
these relations means exhaust the 
interesting and important aspects norma- 
tive systems. Two crucial aspects such 
systems are the following. (1) There 
need for method relating norms the 
system social sanctions penalties that 
support them. (2) important relate 
both norms and sanctions possibilities for 
action. 

is, course, customary couch 
discussion norms terms the conse- 
quences conforming to, and deviating 
from, their demands. The lack such con- 
von Wright’s approach; fact com- 
mon logical studies isolate concepts 
and consider only some their formal 
properties. Von Wright’s system simply ex- 
hibits the methodological principle divid- 
ing difficulties order conquer them 
individually, practice characteristic 
twentieth century studies mathematics 
and logic. But this lacuna does point the 
need for expansion elaboration 
von Wright’s system take adequate 
account sanctions. 

Although clear that the notions 
sanction must somehow got into relation 
with the deontic logic, methods effecting 
this rapprochement have not yet been ex- 
tensively explored. However, some work has 
been done toward analyzing the relation be- 
tween commands (rather than norms) and 
sanctions. 

article primarily concerned with 
commands and imperatives, Bohnert sug- 
gested formal analysis the role 
brief, recommends that commands 
treated ellipses for disjunctive proposi- 
tions, one part which ordinarily un- 
verbalized, but nevertheless understood 
the context utterance the command. 
The locution “Do A,” for example, 
understood elliptical for the declarative 
proposition “Either you will else 
S,” where “S” understood referring 
penalty sanction that the recipient 
the command will presumably attempt 


25H. Bohnert, “The Semiotic Status 
Commands,” Philosophy Science, (July, 1945), 
pp. 302-315. have made inessential changes 
his notation facilitate subsequent discussion. 
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avoid. Alternatively “Do might, depend- 
ing the context, understood 
ellipsis for “Either you will not 
else where now “R” refers reward 
which the recipient the command will 
presumably attempt attain. 

Bohnert’s suggestions have 
axiomatized, but they show least one 
way which commands can related 
penalties yield propositions. This 
feature Bohnert’s analysis distinct 
advantage, since makes possible the ap- 
plication the usual logic propositions 
Other ways relating com- 
mands propositions have been 
but Bohnert seems have been the first 
formulate such relation way that 
brings penalties and rewards explicitly. 

would not difficult treat Bohnert’s 
suggestion and the resulting 
“logic sanctions,” might call it, 
would constitute rigorous formal theory 
par with von Wright’s deontic logic. The 
obvious next step would construct 
formal theory that encompasses both these 
systems bring out the relations be- 
tween obligations, the imperative sentences 
which express these obligations, and the 
sanctions associated with them. 

clear that the possibilities hu- 
man action can studied without regard 
either particular realizations these pos- 
sibilities, the consequences acting 
any particular way. illustration 
this point may take the theory 
The analysis any game begins with 
complete characterization all possible ways 


Traditionally, commands have not been re- 
garded propositions, primarily the grounds 
that are not inclined ask command such 
“Mail this letter” whether true false. 
Certain writers have evinced extreme reluctance, 
for philosophical and grammatical reasons, ad- 
mit any very close relation between propositions 
and commands. our opinion this open 
question, decided constructing logical 
systems whose utility can tested scientific 
practice. 

for example Hare, The Language 
Morals, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1952. 

formalizing Bohnert’s proposal, care would 
required avoid, possible, such counterintui- 
tive results those mentioned Menger, cit., 
60. 

John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, 
Theory Games and Economic Behavior, Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. 


playing, these possibilities being circum- 
scribed only the (non-normative) rules 
the game, and not their chances 
success failure. From among these possi- 
bilities, certain strategies are selected as, 
roughly speaking, most likely win. 

analyzing normative systems. think 
possibilities for action being bounded 
non-normative “rules” consisting “laws 
nature,” then the social norms stipulate 
that certain these possibilities will, 
actualized, lead rewards penalties. 

There are extensively studied formal sys- 
tems suitable for the analysis possibili- 
ties (and the other alethic modes). Pioneer 
work this subject was done Lewis 
and since then the systems 
mention only few, have been constructed 
and discussed extensively. These modal sys- 
tems provide alternative explications the 
concepts possibility, necessity, contin- 
gency, etc., and this kind analysis 
required for the clarification the vague 
notion “possibilities for human action.” 

Just deontic logic makes contribution 
the analysis normative systems, and the 
“logic sanctions” could also contribute 
this end, the logic “possibility,” 
taken together with the foregoing, may shed 
light the problem. What wanted 
formal frame reference rich enough 
incorporate least these three facets 
normative From the formal point 


Lewis, cit. 

Lewis and Langford, Symbolic 
Logic, New York: The Century Company, 1932. 

Alban, “Independence the Primitive 
Symbols Lewis’s Calculi The 
Journal Symbolic Logic, (March, 1943), pp. 
25-26. 

Halldén, “Results Concerning the De- 
cision Problem Lewis’s Calculi and S6,” The 
Journal Symbolic Logic, (January, 1950), 
pp. 230-236. 

Wright, Essay Modal Logic, op. 
cit. 

Robert Feys, “Les Logiques Nouvelles des 
Revue Neo-scholastique Philosophie, 
(November, 1937), pp. 517-553, and (May, 
1938), pp. 217-252. 

course there are other important aspects 
normative systems; there are, for example subtle 
problems concerning the relations between possi- 
bilities for action, and beliefs about these possibili- 
ties. There are number ways which the 
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view, (1) and (2) above motivated the 
construction systems more comprehen- 
sive than von Wright’s upon which will 
comment briefly. 

The system has the following fea- 
tures. addition the usual primitive 
notions alethic modal takes 
only the notion “sanction” symbolized “S,” 
primitive. The basic deontic modes are 
defined with the help this notion such 
way that von Wright’s system (with ap- 
propriate qualifications) emerges sub- 
system The only axiom mentioning 
the sanction states that the sanction con- 
tingent; i.e., possible behave such 
way that the penalty sanction will occur, 
and also such way that will not occur. 
The deontic modes are construed applying 
only contingent propositions; that is, (1) 
are the elements the universe dis- 
and (2) the question what 
with contradictory and tautologous propo- 
sitions answered limiting the range 
deontic modes propositions that are 


contingent. 
beyond the scope this paper 


systems are discussing might extended 
cover such questions. Epistemic modal oper- 
ators may prove value this connection, and 
one obvious and important way which these 
systems should extended adding quantifi- 
cation theory generalization the existential 
modes). 

This system closely related group 
new systems described and elaborated Alan Ross 
Anderson, The Formal Analysis Normative Sys- 
tems, Technical Report No. Contract No. 
SAR/Nonr-609(16), Office Naval Research, 
Group Psychology Branch, 1956. 

fact von Wright’s system (shown equiva- 
lent Fey’s system Boleslaw Sobocinski, 
“Note Modal System Feys-von Wright,” 
The Journal Computing Systems, (January, 
1953), pp. 171-178). Choice alternative alethic 
logics yields systems somewhat different from 
The exposition here does not reflect 
various “reductions” effected for the family 
systems Anderson ibid. 

The letter “p,” for example, variable 
ranging over propositions. this context, the 
propositions may about “acts,” von Wright’s 
sense. 

This point should not construed meaning 
that “acts” are unimportant, have somehow 
been done away with; taking propositions ele- 
ments the universe discourse, simply 
alternative interpretation, worth investigating. There 
may well others, e.g., propositional functions. 


interest mention the way which the 
deontic modes are defined. use the letter 
“M” represent “possibility”; that is, 
read “it possible that 


~S). 


this definition obligation “O’,” the 
first clause, [(Mp) says that 
contingent, i.e., possibly true and possi- 
bly false. That is, possible act 
such way make true, and also 
such way make false. The last 
possible that and the sanction should both 
false; thus false, then the sanction 
true. This amounts saying that 
and failure what required make 
true would lead the sanction. 

Similarly, define: 


~S). 


That is, forbidden (as before) 
contingent, and moreover, impossible 
that should true and false. other 
words, impossible act such way 
make true without incurring the 


sanction. 


Def. 


that should true and false, and 
also possible that should false and 
make true, without incurring the sanction, 
and also possible act make 
false, without incurring the sanction. (The 
consequence the definition indifference, 
and hence need not explicitly stated.) 

With these definitions the relations ex- 
pressed Def. 1-3 all become provable 
theorems moreover, the two prin- 
ciples enunciated von Wright are also 


Definitions 4-6 are arranged facilitate com- 
parison with definitions 1-3. here use in- 
stead “O”, etc., distinguish these notions 
from those von Wright. analogue von 
Wright’s primitive notion permission defined 
follows: 
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theorems This means that von 
and that some account also taken 
Bohnert’s suggestions. would point- 
less try characterize further 
such brief compass; formal systems always 
require intensive study their explanatory 
power fully appreciated. 

the “explanatory power” such con- 
structs seems highly abstract remote, the 
situation should compared with con- 
temporary physical theories, where mathe- 
matical theories much more recondite than 
those presented here have direct and im- 
mediate bearing empirical research. And 
just many mathematical developments 
were initiated empirical problems, the 
development was motivated the 
hope throwing light some empirical 
problems small-group research. More 
specifically, experiments currently being 
conducted the Yale Interaction Labora- 
tory, opportunities are available for study- 
ing, under well-controlled conditions, small 
groups the process developing norma- 
tive structures. clear and accurate account 
these interactional processess calls for 
precise and rigorous conceptual framework 
within which characterize the behavior 
the group. 

Small-groups research course only 


one, and not necessarily the most important, 


applied contingent that is; 
this qualification applies elsewhere well. 


area application such formal systems. 
hoped that the foregoing discussion 
will have suggestive value for workers 
other sociological fields, and will stimulate 
interest current research mathematical 
logic, especially modal logic. This research 
not remote from the daily affairs soci- 
ologists. For instance, whenever instructions 
are given for filling out questionnaire, 
commands expressing obligations 
volved. More generally, any adequate socio- 
logical theory must encompass, our opin- 
ion, the concepts norm, obligation, etc. 
therefore matter importance de- 
velop sound techniques for analyzing norms 
and systems norms. 


SUMMARY 


The development adequate theoreti- 
cal structure for sociology will all likeli- 
hood require interdisciplinary co-operation 
between sociologists and those working 
maximally fruitful way. The purpose this 
article bring the attention soci- 
ologists recent work mathematical logic 
which has direct relevance for their research. 
Von Wright’s deontic logic offers promising 
leads for the analysis normative struc- 
tures; the family systems which 
member provides more comprehensive 
framework, taking account the role 
penalties and possibilities for action vis-a-vis 
norms. 
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University California, Los Angeles 


NUMBER statistical problems im- 
portance social research logically 

require the measurement the agree- 
ment (rather than the correlation) between 
two more variables. These problems are 
often handled individually they arise and 
hoc basis. Appropriate techniques, 
however, are available for handling them, 
though they have hitherto use mainly 
non-sociological fields. The purpose 
this paper discuss these techniques 
general setting, and indicate the im- 


portance agreement statistical con- 
cept its own right. 

The idea agreement appears variety 
situations, among which are problems in- 
volving: the interchangeability measures, 
more fundamental measure; measurement 
the reliability instrument such 
test scale; measurement the “objec- 
tivity” lack bias concept applied 
observational material different ob- 
servers; comparison observed with theo- 
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retically deduced values variable; and 
measurement the degree homogeneity 
within “families” observations. 

definition agreement from first prin- 
ciples shown this paper lead the 
case two variables the intraclass cor- 
relation measure agreement com- 
parable the Pearsonian correlation 
measure correlation. The discussion leads 
precise and meaningful interpretation 
for the difference between Pearsonian and 
intraclass correlation computed from the 
same data. also leads the suggestion 
that logically correct estimate the reli- 
ability test given the intraclass 
rather than the Pearsonian correlation, and 
hence that the concept agreement rather 
than correlation the basis reliability 
theory. leads for the case more than 
two variables the suggestion more 
appropriate measure agreement than that 
provided the intraclass correlation. 
all, its repeated distinction between agree- 
ment and correlation, the paper intended 
essay conceptual clarification. 

Occasion for Measure Agreement. 
research problem which the need for 
measure agreement arises naturally and 
obviously from the purpose for which data 
were gathered. 1940, pre- 
sented the results experiment an- 
swer the question, “What the degree 
agreement ‘commonsense’ judgments 
socioeconomic status the population 
community two persons who are them- 
selves radically different socioeconomic 
status, that is, how are informal ratings 
socioeconomic status influenced the socio- 
economic status the Lundberg 
chose New England village about 300 
families the field for his experiment. 
asked local banker the community and 
local janitor, both residents for not less 
than forty years, rate six-point scale 
the socioeconomic status the families 
they knew common. The resulting 196 
pairs ratings constitute the data which 
Lundberg answered his question. 


1George Lundberg, “The Measurement 
Socioeconomic Status,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (February, 1940), pp. 29-39. 

Op. Cit., 29. 


Inadequacy Common hoc Measures 
Agreement. All information supplied 
the results experiment measure the 
“objectivity” concept applied two 
raters given correlation table relat- 
ing the scores the two Such 
table given here Table which was 
reconstructed (though not uniquely) from 
the data Lundberg’s article. Table gives 
the joint distribution janitor’s and bank- 
er’s ratings, showing how many families 
were assigned each possible combination 
janitor’s and banker’s ratings.* 


RELATION BETWEEN JANITOR’S AND 
BANKER’s RATINGS THE SOCIOECONOMIC 
Status 196 FAMILIES 


Janitor’s Rating 


Banker’s 


Two methods measuring agreement 
situation like this are commonly used: 

(1) One find the percentage judg- 
ments for which there agreement, for 
which there agreement within specified 
range. For example, every family recorded 
the bold-face diagonal Table was 
rated identically janitor 
There are such families, and therefore 
(100)(61)/196 per cent the 
judgments there was agreement. some- 
times acceptable range agreement 
defined, and percentage computed for it. 
For example, each family recorded the 
diagonals immediately above below 
the bold-faced one was rated only one unit 
differently janitor and banker. one 


the argument three more 
observers made later. 

example was chosen for its sociological 
pertinence but with some question, least for 
the statistical purist, the legitimacy apply- 
ing the methods discussed. For complete rigor 
application, the variables Table should 
strictly metricized variables, and not ratings 
which the unit not known constant. This 
question discussed under the heading Tests 
Significance. 
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relaxes the definition agreement in- 
clude differing one unit, then the per- 
centage judgments Table for which 
there was agreement becomes 82. 

The inadequacy this method that 
arbitrarily selects certain judgments and 
ignores others. Moreover, the percentage 
judgments which there agreement de- 
pends upon the range deviation from 
perfect agreement that one willing 
define “agreement.” the entire table 
that truly expresses the degree which 
janitor and banker agree. 

(2) second method use the Pear- 
sonian correlation between the ratings 
measure their agreement. This method 
has the advantage that uses all the 
observations, and also that allows one 
talk terms variance allocation, e.g., 
say that per cent the variation the 
janitor’s scores allocable variation 
the banker’s scores, and vice but 
also obscures the true nature agreement. 

The Pearsonian correlation inade- 
quate measure agreement because meas- 
ures the degree which the paired values 
the two variables are proportional (when 
expressed deviations from their means) 
rather than identical. Agreement would 
perfect Table all observations fell 
the bold-faced diagonal, and, sure, 
the Pearsonian correlation would then 
unity. However, the Pearsonian correlation 
would also unity all observations fell 
the diagonal directly below the bold-faced 
one, indicating that the janitor had rated 
each family one unit higher than the banker. 
Pearsonian correlation unity thus would 
not support itself the claim that the 
janitor’s and banker’s ratings were per- 
fect agreement. 

Correlation measured the degree 
which values dependent variable are 
approximated (or agree with) the best- 
predicting linear adjustment the corre- 
sponding values independent variable. 
concerned the distinction between de- 
pendent and independent variable. There 
even sense restricting the problem 
two variables; one might have three 
dozen raters. The problem measuring 


“42 per cent” the square the Pear- 
sonian correlation for Table multiplied 100. 


agreement find the degree which 
the values one variable approximate the 
corresponding values another (or several 
others) without adjustment. Agreement, that 
is, correlation without regression, and 
fundamentally multivariate rather than 
bivariate relation. 

Agreement requires that paired values 
identical, while correlation requires only that 
paired values linked linear relation- 
ship, or, one defines correlation more 
broadly, that the paired values linked 
according some mathematical function. 
Perfect agreement has but 
whereas correlation may variously 
special case correlation, since two vari- 
ables that agree must correlated, but 
variables which are correlated not neces- 
sarily agree. The research significance the 
distinction that agreement must meas- 
ured against the model while cor- 
relation may measured against any func- 
tional relationship model, 

Fundamental Measure Agreement. 
will useful start from first princi- 
ples discussing the measurement agree- 
ment. The degree which two observations 
fail identical, fail agree, meas- 


‘urable their variance, more conven- 


iently their sum squares (of deviations 
from their mean). the two values are 
identical, their sum squares, disagree- 
ment, zero, and agreement perfect. 
the difference between the two values 
large, their sum squares, disagreement, 
will likewise large. fact, the sum 
squares for any pair values half the 
square the difference between them, which 
the primitive evidence disagreement. 
That 


where 
the value for the j-th pair; 
the value for the j-th pair; 
=the mean and for the 
j-th pair. 
X;)?, the sum squares, meas- 
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ures the lack agreement between the 
values and The sum these 
sums squares, one for each pair, thus 
sum squares measuring the total within- 
pair lack agreement for the pairs 
values. Let this sum (for Disagree- 
ment), that 


for the entire sample pairs, not 
very useful measure because involves the 
units and find relative rather 
than absolute measure disagreement, 
possible variation. The least value can 
have zero, which occurs when the pair 
members agree perfectly for all pairs. Let 
the greatest possible value for given 
sample pairs Dmax. Then 
the fraction the observed its maxi- 
mum possible value, i.e., relative measure 
disagreement. will zero when 
agreement perfect, and unity when maxi- 
mum possible disagreement present. 
coefficient agreement defined 


will then unity when agreement perfect 
and zero when the paired values disagree 
maximally. 

The greatest possible value for 
pairs observations the sum the 
squares the deviations all observa- 
tions from their common 


where 


follows from the analysis variance. 
There are pairs observations and X,, 
observations all. The fundamental equa- 
tion the analysis variance this case 


Total Sum Weighted Sum 
Squares Within Pairs tween Pairs 


the sum squares within pairs. The maxi- 
mum value can have therefore the total sum 
squares (of all observations from their com- 
mon mean), and this value occurs, course, when 
the sum squares between pairs zero, when 
the pair means are all equal and all the variation 
comes from within-pair differences disagreement. 


The coefficient agreement defined 
(3) then 

(6) 

the special case two variables, the 
agreement coefficient (3) and (6) very 
simply related the intraclass correlation 
The relation not simple 
the case three more variables, how- 
ever, and will argued later that the co- 
efficient agreement defined here for 
general use preferable the intraclass cor- 
relation when the number 
exceeds two. 

The intraclass correlation between pairs 
observations two variables and 
definition® the ordinary Pearsonian 
(interclass) correlation between pairs 
observations, the first which are the 
original observations, and the second the 
original observations with replacing 
and vice versa. Thus one has three pairs 


A=1— 


the intraclass correlation between and 
the ordinary Pearsonian correlation 
between the six pairs values: 


“IN COW 


Certain computational simplifications follow 
from this reversal the variables, mainly 
because makes the marginal distributions 
for the new variables the same, and there- 
fore the means and variances the new 
variables the same. 


7Simple proofs for the relations discussed are 
available from the writer upon request. 

8R. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers, Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 7th ed., 
1938, Section 38. 
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For the special case two variables 
2), the relation between the coefficient 
agreement (3) and (6) and the 
coefficient intraclass correlation 

2A — (7) 
where denotes the intraclass correlation. 
the case two variables, the intraclass 
correlation thus simple linear function 
the coefficient agreement. The only 
difference between the two that the range 
values for the intraclass correlation 
from while the range for the 
agreement coefficient from For 
three more variables the relation also 
linear, but the range the intraclass corre- 
lation then becomes function the num- 
ber variables (k), and not useful 
measure 

The Relation Between Pearsonian and 
Intraclass Correlation. the case two 
variables, the value the intraclass correla- 
tion depends part upon the corresponding 
Pearsonian correlation, but also depends 
upon the differences between the means and 
the standard deviations the two variables: 


(8) 


where and denote the means 
and and the standard deviations, 
and the Pearsonian correlation between 
and Xo. 

When the means the two variables are 
equal, and the standard deviations are equal 
well, then the Pearsonian and intraclass 
correlations are also When the 
means and/or the standard deviations the 
two variables differ, the intraclass correla- 
tion less than the 

The intraclass correlation, which measures 
agreement, thus penalizes the Pearsonian for 
difference origin, level, between the 
two variables. one variable has consistently 
higher lower values than the other, this 
fact diminishes the agreement between the 
variables. 


one sets and both 
equal zero (8), then 

tor diminished and the denominator increased. 


The standard deviation measure 
the scale unit the distributed variable. 
The intraclass correlation, which measures 
agreement, thus also penalizes the Pear- 
sonian for difference unit between the 
two variables. given difference between 
scores differently assessed the two 
variables, then the agreement between the 
variables diminished. 

For the example Table the Pearson- 
ian correlation .649, while the intraclass 
correlation only The square the 
difference between the standard deviations 
janitor’s and banker’s ratings, (s; se)?, 
which functions diminish the numerator 
the right member (8), only .007, 
comparison with the sum the variances 
janitor’s and banker’s ratings, 
2.210, from which subtracted. 
The difference between the standard devia- 
tions the ratings janitor and banker 
thus has little effect the difference be- 
tween agreement and correlation. 

The major reason for the difference be- 
tween the intraclass and the Pearsonian 
correlations for Table rests the differ- 
ence between the means (or levels) 
janitor’s and banker’s ratings. glance 
Table will show that the janitor consist- 
ently rated families higher socioeconomic 
status than did the banker. There are only 
eight families that the janitor rated lower 
than the banker (the sum the frequencies 
above the bold-faced diagonal agreement), 
while there are 127 families the janitor 
rated higher than the banker (the sum 
the frequencies below the bold-faced diago- 
nal agreement). The janitor’s ratings are 
thus biased with respect the banker’s, 
vice versa, and this bias that 
primary importance reducing the Pear- 
sonian correlation .649 the intraclass 
correlation .429. The bias measured 
the difference between the means janitor’s 
and banker’s ratings, which this instance 
.821, and which functions both the 
numerator and the denominator the right 
member (8) reducing the value the 
Pearsonian correlation. 


means janitor’s and banker’s ratings 
are 3.995 and 3.173 respectively, and the standard 
deviations are 1.0076 and 1.0929. 
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Agreement the Case More than Two 
Variables. Extension the idea agree- 
ment more than two variables involves 
difficulty. For example, had Lundberg his 
socioeconomic status experiment chosen 
would have been dealing with families 
three observations each, and would have 
been concerned determine how closely 
the three values each family agreed. 

The argument the k-variable situation 
the same the bivariate. The prob- 
lem measure how closely the aver- 
age the observations agree within families. 
the case two variables, one can 
measure the disagreement the observa- 
tions family their sum squares 
(of deviations from the family 
the values for family are identical, their 
sum squares disagreement will zero. 
the values differ somewhat, their sum 
squares disagreement will greater than 
zero; and the greater the degree which 
the values the family fail agree, the 
greater will their sum squares. 

the case two variables, the sum 
the sums squares, one for each 
family, sum squares measuring the 
total within-family disagreement. find 
relative rather than absolute measure 
disagreement, one must relate the total dis- 
agreement sum squares its maximum 
possible value, and this is, analogously 
the bivariate case, the sum the squares 
the deviations all observations from 
their common mean. Then the formula for 
the coefficient agreement given equa- 
tion (3) holds for the k-variable case 
well. 

was pointed out for the two-variable 
case that the intraclass correlation coefficient 
(r;) and the coefficient agreement (A) 
were very simply related, the only differ- 
ence between them being that one had 
range from and the other 
range from advantage was claimed 


For any set values, the sum squares 
deviations from the mean proportional 
the sum squares all possible differences be- 
tween the values. the sum the squares 
these differences which pertinent here, and the 
sum squares deviations from the mean 
used merely for convenience. See Maurice Ken- 
dall, The Advanced Theory Statistics, London: 
Griffin and Co., 1947, Section 2.20. 


for the coefficient agreement over the 
coefficient intraclass correlation. the 
k-variable case, however, the relation not 
simple, and the coefficient agreement 
does have advantage. The relation 


and shown Figure 


Ficure The Relation Between the Coefficient 
Agreement (A) and the Coefficient 
Intraclass Correlation (r,) for Selected 
Values 


apparent from Figure that the 
value the intraclass correlation depends 
not only upon but also upon the num- 
ber observations per family. The range 
always from zero unity regardless 
the number observations per family, 
and therefore comparisons between agree- 
ment coefficients based upon different num- 
bers variables are commensurable. The 
upper limit the intraclass correlation 
always unity, but its lower limit 
1/(k For two variables the lower 
limit —1, but for three variables 
five variables 

For two three variables, the intraclass 
correlation most easily computed com- 
puting the Pearsonian correlation for the 
intraclass correlation table. The intraclass 
scatter diagram (which defines the intraclass 
correlation table) has already been described 


Fisher, loc. cit. 
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for the two-variable case. When three vari- 
ables are involved, the construction the 
table more laborious. The three values for 
each family are entered the table six 
observations, each one being one the six 
permutations two values which can 
made from the original three. That is, the 
values the three variables X2, and 
for each family are entered bivariate 
correlation table with coordinates 
and and the Pearsonian correla- 
tion computed for the resulting table. 
the value desired, can computed 
from the relation 
For more than three variables, easier 
computationally directly the analy- 
sis variance; the details are well dis- 
cussed Fisher and Yule and 
Tests Significance. Tests significance 
for the intraclass correlation are exhaustively 
discussed One may easily test 
the significance given value the 
intraclass correlation, set confidence 
limits for it, test the significance the 
difference between values the intraclass 
correlation derived from independent sam- 
ples. one wants deal terms the 
coefficient agreement (A) instead the 
intraclass correlation coefficient the 
easier way make the tests terms 
and translate the results into terms 
means equation (10). Any proba- 
bility statement about involves cor- 
responding statement about because 
the linear relation between and shown 
Figure However, stating the problem 
terms intraclass correlation permits one 
when use the easily available table 
Fisher rather than detailed table 
the exponential function. 


(10) 


Fisher, op. cit., Sections and 40; and 
Udny Yule and Kendall, Introduction 
the Theory Statistics, London: Griffin and 
Co., 1937, Sections 

Fisher, op. cit., Sections 

Fisher, op. cit., Table V.B. Fisher’s tests 
significance involve transforming into The 
relation between and for ie., for 
computed from pairs observations, given 
Table V.B. For k>2, has computed. 
When Fisher writes “log” means “natural log.” 


Both the intraclass correlation coefficient 
and the coefficient agreement involve the 
assumption that the variables the prob- 
lem are metricized. Furthermore, probabil- 
ity statements involving either coefficient 
are derived the assumption that the 
variables are normally distributed the 
parent population. strict sense, there- 
fore, the coefficient should not applied 
variables for which the unit not known 
constant for which non-normality can 
demonstrated. For example, application 
the coefficients assessing the agree- 
ment among judges’ ratings (as Table 
equalities amoung the units over different 
portions the scales. 

However, these two assumptions under- 
lying the application measures agree- 
ment are identical with the assumptions 
underlying the application the Pearsonian 
correlation coefficient. There thus seems 
reason why measures agreement should 
not treated with the same degree re- 
laxation the Pearsonian correlation is, 
providing the person treating them ac- 
cepts the risks involved. Ratings, for exam- 
ple, are often correlated Pearsonian style 
for reasons convenience, because in- 
importance, because alternative tech- 


available. Sets variables that 


are obviously not samples from bivariate 
multivariate normal populations are also cor- 
related for similar reasons. 

One might wish for measure agree- 
ment free assumptions metric 
the distribution the parent population, 
but this idea seems inconsistent with the idea 
agreement. For example, Kendall has pro- 
based upon rankings, which similar 
certain respects the coefficient agree- 
ment this paper. Kendall’s measures 
the agreement between (in our notation 
observers who have ranked the same 
objects individuals. course numerical 
ratings scores can reduced ranks 
make Kendall’s coefficient more 
widely applicable. The range possible 


Kendall, Rank Correlation 
Methods, London: Griffin and Co., 1948, Chapters 
and 
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the coefficient agreement proposed here 
for the metricized When the 
rankings disagree maximally. the rank- 
ings come closer agreement, increases 
value, and when the rankings are identical, 
Since only rankings are involved 
the computation the coefficient does 
not involve the assumption metric 
specified parent population distribution. 

However, while Kendall’s quite 
legitimately used rankings, does not 
measure agreement defined the in- 
traclass correlation the coefficient 
When objects individuals 
are ranked instead being assigned scores, 
when assigned scores themselves are 
ranked, the resulting rankings are distribu- 
tion-free the sense that the initial vari- 
ables have been forced into the same distri- 
bution, viz., rectangular one composed 
three judges, for example, necessity have 
the same distribution and therefore the 
same means and variances. Thus Kendall’s 
coefficient concordance measures agree- 
ment only the sense agreement among 
the serial orders assigned the observa- 
tions, not sense which different levels 
(means) scales (standard deviations) 
the ratings affect the coefficient. Thus 
would ignore judge’s tendency rate 
individuals consistently higher lower than 
other judges. other words, meas- 
ure what might called “serial agree- 
ment,” and more closely akin correla- 
tion than the idea agreement proposed 
this paper. fact, linear function 


Kendall points out that for more than two 
variables agreement and disagreement are not 
exact opposites. Two variables can disagree com- 
pletely, but three cannot disagree completely 
the same sense. For example, variable dis- 
agrees with both and then and must 
agree some extent. other words, the number 
variables sets lower limit the amount 
disagreement possible. This illustrated the 
change the lower bound the intraclass cor- 
relation coefficient the number variables 
changes, shown Figure Both Kendall’s 
and the coefficient agreement proposed here 
relate the actual amount disagreement the 
maximum possible amount for the number 
variables under consideration. This results 
uniform scale agreement from regardless 
the number variables. See Kendall, cit., 
81. 

See Equation (8). 


the average Spearman rank correlation 
between all possible pairs rankings, 
equation which means and variances 
course not occur all. 

Other Applications. Once the distinction 
between correlation and 
acknowledged, many problems which cor- 
relation has hitherto been used but which 
agreement the appropriate concept will 
recognized. Three these problems are 
briefly discussed below. 

Much can said favor the 
idea that the determination test relia- 
bility involves the concept agreement 
rather than correlation. true that 
usually only two variables are involved 
reliability computation, whether the vari- 
ables represent split-halves, parallel forms, 
test and retest; but there reason 
why three more parallel forms, test 
and two more retests, should not used. 
Moreover, the idea regression (absent 
agreement) not involved reliability 
determination all. There point 
estimating scores one form test 
from scores second third form, 
estimating scores retest from scores 
initial test. What really wanted 
measure the degree which scores 
derived from one trial are identical with 
scores from another trial other trials. 

The limited scope this paper, which 
primarily expository, and the present con- 
fused state reliability not 
permit the extended discussion the topic 
really warrants. However, papers Hoyt 
and Guttman have emphasized not only 
the multivariate nature reliability theory 
but theoretical reasons for defining re- 
liability terms the ratio the within- 
pair within-family variation the total 
variation the test, way similar that 
used defining the coefficient agreement 


21See, for example, Louis Guttman, Spe- 
cial Review Harold Gulliksen, Theory Mental 
Tests,” Psychometrika, (June, 1953), pp. 123- 
130; and Harold Gulliksen, “Comments Gutt- 
man’s Review Theory Mental Tests,” op. 
cit., pp. 131-133. 

Cyril Hoyt, “Test Reliability Estimated 
Analysis Variance,” Psychometrika, (June, 
1941), pp. 153-160. 

Louis Guttman, Basis for Analyzing Test- 
Retest Reliability,” Psychometrika, (December, 
1945), pp. 255-282. 
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Equations (3) and (6). fact, the 
primitive evidence unreliability, which 
reliability can turn defined 
Equation (3), the discrepancy between 
the test score and the retest score, be- 
tween the score one form and the score 
another form. 

The foregoing statement will have 
stand here merely suggestion, but 
does agree with commonsense approach 
reliability. reliability theory each trial 
from one and the same universe trials, 
the test assumed measuring 
the same thing different trials. follows 
that the means, the variances, two trials 
should differ only randomly, and that for 
large samples the means, and the variances, 
should effectively identical. these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, then the Pearsonian 
correlation between the two trials will 
effectively equal the intraclass correla- 
tion virtue Equation (8). these 
conditions are not fulfilled, then the in- 
traclass correlation will quite properly re- 
duce the value the Pearsonian. 

some problems which observed and theo- 
retically deduced values variable are 
compared. often required, for example, 
data. some problems this kind the 
model variable constrained have the 
same mean and variance the observed 
data, and here course the Pearsonian and 
intraclass correlations are identical. 
situations which model and data are not 
forced this correspondence, the idea 
agreement usually called for rather than 
correlation. The use intraclass correlation 
such instances does away with the need 
for statements such as, “The theoretically 
deduced values correlate so-and-so with the 
experimentally observed values, but some 
bias evident the theoretical values tend 
underestimate the observed ones the 
lower portion the range and overesti- 
mate the observed ones the upper portion 
the range.” statements this kind, 
which appear repeatedly the literature, 


obvious that the concept agreement 
involved. these situations, only the 
coefficient agreement the coefficient 
intraclass correlation properly assesses the 
situation taking into account not only 
the correlation between the two sets 
values but also discrepancies level and 
scale. Analysis the numerical effects 
Equation (8) then provides explana- 
tion for the inadequacy the model. 

The idea agreement particularly 
useful sociologists because many sociologi- 
cal problems call for the measurement 
within-group “likeness.” Intraclass correla- 
tion would appropriate, for example, 
assessing the likeness (or agreement) 
husbands’ and wives’ attitude scores, 
comparing their agreement two more 
times during political campaign. Again, 
analysis the effects the components 
(8) would provide explanation for the 
discrepancies between observed scores. The 
easy extension the idea agreement 
groups three more observations makes 
the idea applicable measuring relative 
degrees consistency among group mem. 
bers regardless the size the group. 
The coefficient agreement should thus 
useful, for example, small-group studies 
which measure consistency mem- 
ber response wanted. 

Summary. This paper has pointed out 
and illustrated the distinction between Pear- 
sonian correlation and intraclass correlation. 
has proposed that what inconven- 
iently measured the coefficient intra- 
class correlation termed agreement 
reflect its true meaning, and has proposed 
logically defensible coefficient for assessing 
agreement. 

There difference between research 
situations which the concern measure 
the agreement between two more variables 
and situations which the purpose 
estimate one variable from another from 
others. This paper proposes that the dis- 
tinction essential part the con- 
ceptual apparatus sociological research. 
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EMPIRICAL SCIENCE AND MAX WEBER’S 
VERSTEHENDE SOZIOLOGIE 


University North Dakota 


ROM time time, Max Weber’s ver- 

sociologists. Recently Pierce attempted 
demonstrate the non-empirical nature 
Weber’s method Verstehen but, the 
writer’s opinion, missed the mark, partly be- 
cause peculiar conception “empirical,” 
partly because erroneous conception 
Weber’s method. 

Pierce takes his starting point “the 
necessity distinguishing experimentally 
testable assertion from proposal repre- 
sent the observable facts certain words 
diagrams” (Conant quoted Pierce) 
Taken out context, Conant’s statement 
seems clear enough. both valid 
and important distinguish the 
jective identification ob- 
ject, property, condition, event from 
its symbolic representation: The former 
procedure testable experiment (controlled 
observation), the latter semantic pro- 
cedure. its original context, however, 
comment Robert Boyle’s assertion that 
his experimental demonstration what 
named the “spring” gases did not offer 
causal explanation the 
This, too, important distinction but 
hardly expressable terms experimental 
testability the discriminating criterion. 

The “fundamental deficiency” the 
Weberian position, according Pierce, 
“stems from the failure distinguish 
verification empirical proposition from 
the main, appears thinking the 
same sort distinction that Conant had 


Albert Pierce, “Empiricism and the Social Sci- 
ences,” American Sociological Review, (April 
1956), pp. 135-137. 

135. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947, 
(Mentor edition, New York: The New American 
Library, 1955, 58). 

Pierce, op. cit., 136. 


mind, expressed another connection 
distinction between definition and 
empirical But, like Conant, 
confuses the point failing distinguish 
definition concept from its applica- 
tion observable fact and thereby ends 
too narrow meaningful. Says Pierce: 
important understand that empiri- 

cal veracity does not refer the descriptive 
adequacy the concepts which identify ob- 


jects, events, conditions, processes; neither 


does refer the conformity properties 
objects, events, conditions, processes 
given class objects merely identified. 
These conformities are matters objective 
confirmation definitions. Empirical verac- 
ity term which properly applies only 
the adequacy with which propositions de- 
scribe determinate relationships among type 
objects, events, conditions, processes— 
which already have been defined terms 
that are logically independent both each 
other and the relationship predicated 
the proposition.® 


Thus, according Pierce, the statement, 
“This stone,” “objective confirma- 
tion definition” but not empirical 
the statement, “Birth rates vary inversely 
real income,” empirical proposition 
(even false) “because the stated re- 
lationship can verified fail verifica- 


nection between ‘birth rates’ and ‘real 
income’ 


Pierce here suggesting conception 
“empirical” which deviates strongly from 
the conventional meaning the term. This 
confusing, particularly since the proposed 
meaning purports discriminate between 


types procedure scientific research 


137. 
136 
Ibid., 136. 
137. 
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which are not clearly distinguishable, while, 
the other hand, fails distinguish 
where distinction seems important. 
according its etymology 
and general consensus (confirmed all 
dictionaries), means “relating based 
experience observation” (Funk and 
Wagnalls). The only process scientific 
research which purely empirical, there- 
fore, the immediate apprehension sense 
impressions. The interpretation these 
sense impressions—which necessary 
order translate them into perception 
factual objects, conditions, events—is 
mental process which certain elements 
are selected abstracted from the immedi- 
ately apprehended sense impressions while 
others are supplemented inference and 
implication. step further removed from 
the purely empirical observation data 
the thought process conception whereby 
the properties attributes several per- 
ceived objects events are analyzed, 
means further abstractions, and combined 
into more less specific categories types, 
which again may fused, the principle 
identity “sameness,” into more general 
and increasingly abstract concepts. This may 
referred the analytical aspect 
the scientific procedure, the purpose which 
determine the properties observed 
phenomena and classify them accordingly. 
Still further removed from immediate 
sensation the construction “laws” and 
“principles” more less general in- 
clusive nature, usually combining several 
objects, conditions, events recurrently 
observed together. This the essence all 
scientific endeavor, and the end-goal 
complete rational comprehension the total 
universe terms cohesive theoretical 
system. But the laws and principles are 
themselves nothing but rational—mathemati- 
between certain categories 
phenomena observed with some regularity 
occur simultaneously subsequently 
space and time. may refer this aspect 
the scientific procedure its hypothetical 
aspect, the purpose which establish 
rationally consistent order the universe 
terms functional causal relationships 
between conceived categories phenomena. 


important note, however, that the 
distinction between the analytical and the 
hypothetical aspects scientific procedure 
cannot drawn with high degree 
sharpness because “property” and “relation- 
ship” are not mutually exclusive concepts. 
Depending upon the level analysis, the 
“properties” any phenomenon may, from 
different point view, regarded 
“relationships,” either between the specific 
parts the phenomenon itself between 
the phenomenon and more less hypotheti- 
cal external forces. 

follows from the preceding that 
purely empirical science contradictio 
adjecto. However, generally refer any 
thought process “empirical” far 
“relating based on” empirical 
observation, matter how many steps re- 
moved from it. Only this sense can 
talk about empirical sciences: they are 
thereby distinguished from the normative 
sciences, whether rationally normative (such 
all branches pure mathematics, logic, 
and scientific methodology), morally norma- 
tive (such ethics and jurisprudence), 
aesthetically normative (such aesthetics 
all its forms). 

rationality the criterion science 
the sense that logic and mathematics are 
its tools, the scientific validity concept 


proposition lies primarily its logical 


consistency with theoretical system which, 
principle metaphysical nature. Only 
the empirical sciences insist the 
additional requirement that concept 
proposition, well the theoretical system 
with human perception basic 
metaphysical assumption being that human 
perception true reflection reality 
that can not only subjected logically 
coherent system interrelated concepts but, 
its very nature, such system, only 

What distinguishes the empirical sciences 
from other branches human knowledge, 
then, that their concepts and propositions 
(apart from their priori principles) are 
ultimately referable human perception. 

“Empirical,” used Pierce, fails 
make this important distinction. Instead, 
purports discriminate between the analyti- 
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cal and the hypothetical aspects scien- 
tific procedure, which, have seen, are 
not clearly distinguishable. The proposal ap- 
parently exclude from the term “em- 
pirical” the whole analytical aspect the 
scientific procedure, both 
definition concepts and the objective 
identification observable phenomena 
terms these concepts. What remains 
the hypothetical aspect the scientific pro- 
cedure, which alone described “empiri- 
cal” (whether confirmed observation 
not). This purely semantic proposition, 
empirically irrefutable. But the present 
writer sees methodological advantage 
accepting it. 

Furthermore, with Pierce’s definition 
“empirical,” his whole argument against 
Weber falls flat because Weber never claimed 
that Verstehen could used experi- 
mental device. presented and used 
analytical procedure. 

Weber defines human behavior action 
“when and far the acting individual 
social action action “which terms 
its meaning, intended the actor 
actors, being related the behavior 
others and thereby oriented its course.” 
These propositions are clearly what some 
logicians would call “nominal definitions” 
whose test validity lies not empiri- 
cal verification but the applicability 
the concept analytical tool, which, 
turn, determined primarily its logical 
consistency with theoretical system. 
not the purpose this paper discuss the 
logical consistency Weber’s theoretical 
system. However, Weber claims that his 
verstehende Soziologie empirical sci- 
ence, and this claim has been challenged, 
the crucial point here whether Weber’s 
concept “social action” ultimately 
referable human perception, and whether 


Weber, The Theory Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization (translated Hender- 
son and Talcott Parsons), New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, 88. 

Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft: 
Grundriss der verstehenden (4. edition, 
ed. Johannes Winckelmann), Tiibingen: 
1956, are here not following the 
translation Henderson and Parsons (cf. The 
Theory Social and Economic Organization, 
88). 


Verstehen legitimate procedure for the 
interpretation the relevant data. 

Verstehen clearly has reference the 
meaning action rather than its form. 
The latter directly observable the 
sensory organs sight, hearing, and touch; 
the former not. How know, then, 
that meaning exists, and how can 
identify objectively the meaning specific 
action intended the actor? other 
words, how perceive the subjectively 
intended meaning action? 

The answer really quite simple: 
perceive the meaning action the 
same way perceive the meaning 
word sentence (which, when spoken 
written, after all only one specific type 
social action). whole series inferences 
and imputations are involved this process. 
immediate sense impression may 
series vibrations eardrums which, 
through number events nerve 
system, give the sensation sequence 
sounds varying volume, pitch, and 
tion. first inference may that these 
sounds actually occurred the moment 
time when had sensation. The next 
inference probably that these sounds 
well sensation them were 
corresponding events the speech organs 
external object which, again through 
number inferences, perceive another 
person. Through new series inferences 
and imputations, perceive the sounds 
symbols ideas, attitudes, volitions, 
other mental conditions processes which 
recognize adequately represented the 
sounds heard (that is, had been the 
other person’s place and had perceived those 
ideas, etc., present own mind, 
should possibly have uttered similar sounds). 
finally make the inference that these ideas, 
attitudes, volitions, other mental condi- 
tions processes were actually present 
the other person and that (for some reason 
which may unknown me) intended 
communicate that fact me. 

course, these inferences are not all 
made the conscious level thought. For 
the most part they are implied taken for 


The following draws extensively Bertrand 
Russell, The Analysis Matter, New York: Dover 
Publications, 1954, particularly chapter XX: “The 
Causal Theory Perception,” pp. 197-217. 
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granted that the mental process that 
call “perception” seems lead directly from 
the sensation particular acoustic data 
called the percept “mean- 
ing” intended the speaker. 

identical process that takes place 
the perception any action, verbal 
non-verbal, whether play the role 
direct respondent the action that 
passive observer. perceive action 
terms the actor’s intention. for some 
reason cannot figure out what intends 
do, have way knowing what 
actually doing, although can observe 
certain motions his body. 

This, evidently, what Weber refers 
with the term Verstehen. should real- 
ized that the term does not necessarily imply 
the imputation specific motivation for 
particular action. Weber admittedly un- 
clear this point. But does distinguish 
aktuelles Verstehen 
meaning action) from 
Verstehen (understanding the motivation— 
reason purpose—of “Moti- 
vation” (Zweck) something separate from 
the act and can only “understood” 
broader situational context, while “meaning” 
(Sinn) something inherent the act 
itself, “property” the act rather than 
“cause” “purpose.” Therefore, one can 
(i.e., perceive) what person 
doing (in terms his “intention”) with- 
out knowing why doing it. 

This important point because 
refutes misconception quite commonly held 
critics Verstehen scientific pro- 
cedure, namely, that should involve 
explanation observed phenomena terms 
their cause motivation, even the 
introduction factual information beyond 
what implied the observed 


Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, pp. 3-4. The 
translation “direct observational understanding” for 
aktuelles Verstehen (The Theory ..., 94) not 
very satisfactory. 

Theodore Abel, “The Operation 
Called Verstehen,” American Journal Sociology, 
(November, 1948), pp. 211-218. Adler falls into 
mistake when charges that “verstehende, 
interpretive sociology aims ‘understanding,’ sort 
aesthetic satisfaction the student achieved 
means intuitional empathy” [Franz Adler, 
“The Value Concept Sociology,” American 
Journal Sociology, (November, 1956), 275]. 
Again the confusion apparently stems from failure 


described and applied Weber, the proce- 
dure Verstehen may compared the 
perception simple object like, say, 
ball. All see that half the ball which 
hemisphere. The other half cannot see. 
But not hesitate infer that there 
and that has form similar the half 
that see. not need the “information” 
mystical “sixth make this 
conclusion, nor the other hand, 
conclude that the assumed form the in- 
visible part the “cause” that makes the 
visible part appear hemisphere. have 
partial sensation property (spheric 
form) that recognize the discriminating 
property the concept “ball,” and im- 
mediately assume that the observed object 
really has that property. Likewise, observe 
certain motions the body another per- 
son, motions that immediately recognize 
the visible part action particu- 
lar intended meaning. 

This leads the remaining question 
whether Verstehen Weber’s sense 
legitimate procedure empirical study 
human behavior: the subjectively intended 
“meaning” action well its “form” 
ultimately referable human perception? 

delve into the problems episte- 
mological theory perception would take 


too far from our subject. few points, 


however, must mentioned. The first prin- 
ciple involved what may call the 
principle inference analogy. observe 
number cases. the basis this ex- 
perience, and are associated mind, 
possibly the extent that they are per- 
ceived “properties” entity, As- 
suming higher level abstraction, may 
say that perceive analogy between 
number sensations which and are 
involved, and this perception analogy 
crystallized into concept, which contains 
and attributes. Once this association 
percepts established, will infer the 
existence (with all its attributes) when- 
ever perceive either the two qualities 


distinguish the analytical procedure verstehen, 
which aims determine the properties action 
terms its Sinn, from the hypothetical pro- 
cedure which aims determine the 
functional relationships action preceding 
and following events terms its Zweck. 
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quate representation and thus infer, 
analogy, the presence 

Undoubtedly, any inference analogy 
any given instance. But the likelihood that 
shall always mistaken, even most 
the time, very small. Therefore, accept 
the inference reasonably valid the 
principle This the second 
principle involved. 

should noticed that the inference 
made this case not “conjured up” from 
nothing from the fancy pure immagi- 
nation. The process simply that the per- 
cepts obtained from immediate sensation 
data are complemented percepts obtained 
from previous experience similar data. 
This not only legitimate procedure 
empirical science but necessary condition 
for the establishment any scientific 
generalization. 

Applying these principles the concept 
social action means that the immediate 
sensation person behaving par- 
ticular manner perceived observable 
“property” unit event, “social action,” 
which also includes other properties, partly 
observable (e.g., the respondent), partly 
inaccessible immediate sensation (the 
state mind the The crucial 
question here, course, what kind ex- 
perience the observer has had, the basis 
which can make the inference 
state mind the actor describable 
“subjectively intended meaning.” 


Mead attempts avoid having “perceive” 
subjective state mind describing the 
objectively there relation between certain 
phases the social act but the end identifies 
the “meaning” act with “the response 
another organism” (George Mead, Mind, Self 
and Society, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1934, 76, cf. 145). Adler more explicit: “The 
events probably preceding and following action 
are its meaning” and can observed “without 
attempting enter the actor’s mind” cit., 
277). The element probability, however, implies 
expectation, “covert behavior” (or state 
mind) the part the actor. Thus the basic dif- 
ference between the “interpretive” and the “natural 
science” sociologist appears that the former 
knows that “attempting enter the actor’s 
mind,” while the latter tries uphold the illusion 
that not. 


could answer this question simply 
referring the fact that people act 
behave either with without “intention.” 
This undeniable the basis general 
human experience. even fairly easy 
tentional act. This, however, would cir- 
cumvening the crux the question: How 
know when people act intentionally, 
and what their intentions are, since can 
have direct sensation those intentions? 

Reference was just made “general 
human experience.” The question whether 
there such thing. That question must 
answered the affirmative. Were not 
true, there could behavioral science. 
The conviction that true rests the 
same priori principle that the foundation 
all knowledge and all scientific endeavor, 
namely, that there order the universe. 
From this basic assumption several others 
are derived: (1) apparent similarities our 
perception the universe are true reflec- 
tions significant real similarities; (2) our 
conceptual classification phenomena 
the basis these similarities true rep- 
resentation real identities 
served objects, conditions, events; (3) 
what significantly true one specimen 
also true the whole class well 
each specimen within the class. 

these principles are applied human 
behavior get the following sequence: 


note the likeness the physical 
objects called other people’s bodies each 
other and our own body; also note the 
likeness their behaviour our behaviour. 
the case our own behaviour, can 
observe number correlations between 
stimulus and reaction (both being percepts). 
The behaviour the percepts call 
other people’s bodies similar that 
our own body response this that 
stimulus; sometimes experience the stimu- 
lus, and behave just others do, some- 
times not experience the stimulus, but 
suppose, from their behaviour, that other 


other words, from experience with 
own person know that behavior “re- 
flects” events nervous system, events 
that perceive ideas, emotions, intention, 


Russell, op. cit., 204 (emphasis added). 
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volition. Observing another person’s be- 
havior, infer analogy that similar events 
are taking place the other person’s nerv- 
ous system, that perceives these events 
ideas, emotions, intention, volition, and 
that his behavior “reflects” these percepts. 

The experience own behavior, then, 
the ultimate source knowledge that 
human action has “meaning.” And 
own experience the only experience that 
can ever perceive direct sensation, 
ultimately the only source from which 
can have empirical knowledge even the 
existence (let alone the nature) mental 
conditions and events other 

making these inferences, still 
solid empirical ground; matter 
fact, more solid ground than the 
physicist who, order describe the prop- 
erties light, conjures “corpuscles” 
“quanta”—or “waves”—which can never 
hope perceive direct sensation, even 
through the finest instruments. Yet 
physics rightly regarded the prototype 
empirical science. 

Verstehen, however, implies more than 
the mere statement that action general 
associated with intended meaning. 
means identify the specific meaning 
particular action. This what Weber refers 
with the term deutendes Verstehen, which 
only fuller expression what implied 
the shorter term. 

Even here, according Weber, inference 
analogy from the observer’s own experi- 
ence the most important source inter- 
pretation. this way, may understand 
action either rationally, “when 
attain completely clear intellectual grasp 
the action-elements their intended con- 
text meaning,” emotionally, “when, 
through sympathetic participation, can 
adequately grasp the emotional context 
which the action took place.” 


16Some will undoubtedly label this “introspec- 
tion.” That purely problem description, and 
the name argument against the method, espe- 
cially since not established how person’s 
perception events and conditions his own 
body distinguishable from other experience. 
introspection, let labeled so. still remains 
the ultimate source all empirical knowledge 
the phenomenon called the human mind. 

The Theory, (cf. und Gesell- 
schaft, 2). 


There important qualification this 
statement (frequently overlooked Weber’s 
critics): According Weber, action has 
terms established patterns thought and 
behavior order understood correctly. 
This what Weber refers with his term 
“coherent course con- 
duct” sinnhaft adequate with 
the relationship between its parts con- 
context meaning according 
the usual modes thought and feeling.” 
Although Weber does not use the term 
“symbolic” this connection, this appar- 
ently what implied. social action, its 
very nature social event (i.e., com- 
munication from one person another), 
implies “meaning” well “form.” 
The latter serves, within the framework 
cultural situation, symbol which 
the specific meaning particular action 
conveyed from actor respondent well 
(in more less voluntary manner) 
the observer, provided knows the “lan- 
guage.” The “form” the objective element 
the complex phenomenon “action,” which 
renders its susceptible percep- 

This should sufficient show that, 
correctly understood, the process Verste- 
hen, described Weber, not only meets 
all the requirements legitimate infer- 
ence empirical science, but indispensa- 
ble the analysis social phenomena. 
Moreover, method which widely 
used all significant sociological research. 


Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, (emphasis 
added). Henderson and Parsons erroneously at- 
tribute “sinnhaft “the subjective inter- 
pretation” the course conduct rather than 
the conduct itself (The Theory, 99). 

Sorokin expresses exactly the same idea the 
following terms: “Every process meaningful 
human interaction consists three components, 
... (1) thinking, acting, and reacting human beings 
subjects interaction; (2) meanings, values and 
norms for the sake which the individuals inter- 
act, realizing and exchanging them the course 
interaction; (3) overt actions and material 
phenomena vehicles conductors through which 
immaterial meanings, values, and norms are objecti- 
fied and socialized. [Pitirim Sorokin, Society, 
Culture, and Personality, New York: Harper 
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Most explicit, and also most direct, its 
use participant observation; scholars who 
apply this technique are usually quite ex- 
plicit their concern about the interpreta- 
tion (“meaning”) their data, and also 
aware the problems and pitfalls 
But implicitly, the method Verstehen 
used every student research worker 
who applies interview questionnaire. 


See, e.g., Arthur Vidich, “Participant Ob- 
servation and the Collection and Interpretation 
Data,” American Journal Sociology, (Janu- 
ary, 1955), pp. 354-360. 


uses the method more indirect way, 
adding another important source error 
because the interviewer never comes near 
enough the data purports study 
make single first-hand observation. Be. 
tween the interviewer and the data the 
testimony the interview the 
naire—itself action,” the “intended 
meaning” which can only 
through the process Verstehen—provided 
sinnhaft and therefore ver. 
stehbar terms the symbolic patterns 
the culture under study. 


MODELS AND THEORY CONSTRUCTION 


James BESHERS 
Purdue University 


and measurement have assumed im- 
portance the behavioral sciences 
concurrently with the refinement research 
technique, the adaptation statistics, and 
the increase rigor and precision the 
statement theoretical schemes. These 
three concepts may used examine the 
emerging research process. They may clarify 
the relationships among the elements and 
activities current research. particular, 
they may shed light upon the interdepend- 
ence among theoretical assumptions, methods 
data collection, methods data analy- 
sis, and types data, thereby facilitating 
the construction research design. 
Coombs and others have attacked these 
problems using mathematical models and 
non-metric measurement theory deal 
with psychological data. one discussion 
they have brought out some the general 
relationships between model building and 
Recently, Coombs has analyzed 
the relationships among types data, 


concepts model, methodology, 


*N. Demerath read and criticized early 
form this paper; Price has discussed with 
number the topics; and Richard Simpson, 
Ida Simpson, and Howard Gall have followed the 
paper through several revisions. 

Views Mathematical Models and Measurement 
and Davis (Editors), Decision Processes, New 
York: Wiley, 1954. 


theoretical assumptions, methods data 
collection, and methods data analysis? 

The point view this paper similar 
that Coombs, but directed more 
the attention the general sociologist. 
Therefore less emphasis placed 
matical models per and psychological 
data. hoped that gains readability 
will offset the loss specificity that thi 
approach implies. 


RELATIONSHIP THEORY AND 


The emerging relationship theory 
research sociology has been discussed 
research process with broader 
tions for theory than mere hypothesis 
ing. Any research project, considered 
entirety, may clarify theory, reformulate 
theory, initiate new theory, deflect 
entirely, well verify theory. Thes 
consequences may follow from all parts 
the research process—the design phase, 
exploratory, pretesting phase, the data 


Measurement,” Ch. 11, Leon Festinger ani 
Daniel Katz (Editors), Research Methods 
Behavioral Sciences, New York: Dryden Press, 

Merton, Social Theory and 
Structure, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, Ch. 

4Hans Zetterberg, Theory and 
tion Sociology, New York: The Tressler 
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lection phase, and the analysis. The explora- 
tory, flexible nature the research process 
stressed throughout Merton’s discussion. 
Zetterberg, contrast, approaches theory 
verificational process. Theory evaluated 
largely terms its utility for verification. 
Therefore Zetterberg stresses such properties 
theory formal deductive relationships 


between postulates and theorems, parsimo- 


nious and statement 
theorems, and the ease with which hypothe- 
ses may empirically tested. These con- 
siderations lead Zetterberg recommend 
the use axiomatic theory sociological 
theory construction. 

The positions Merton and Zetterberg 
are complementary. The former emphasizes 
the implications realistic appraisal 
the research process for theory, but does 
not elaborate the specific nature theory. 
The latter develops highly specific princi- 
ples theory construction, but maintains 
fairly narrow conception the research 
process. eventual synthesis would include 
the both men, but would modify 
each position light its neglected aspects. 


MODELS 


Mathematical models are constructed 
abstracting the properties some data 
measurement, and expressing these prop- 
erties set symbolic statements that 
include the logical relationships that hold 
for the entire set statements. Any mathe- 
matical statement may regarded 
model identifying the symbols the 
mathematical statement with some data. 
However, convenient restrict the 
designation model” the 
body statements that constitute the 
axioms mathematical system, however 
small. Thus, applying mathematical 
system set data, one usually notes 
the congruence the assumptions, 
axioms, the mathematical system with 
the data. 

sociology the concept corresponding 
model the construct, ideal-type, e.g., 
the Protestant ethic. The construct 
abstract statement properties data, but 
not expressed symbolic form, nor 
the process abstraction explicit 
measurement. Constructs can usually 


found independent developed theories, 
but those constructs contained within gen- 
eral theoretical system are analogous 
mathematical models (as discussed above). 
Perhaps the set assumptions, axioms, 
sociological theory could referred 
matical model, e.g., system model—system 
theory. 

model this sense might confused 
with several other kinds statements used 
sociology, especially the concept hy- 
pothesis. Within particular theoretical 
framework the hypotheses are subject 
tests; statements the model are not di- 
rectly subject test. The same statements, 
which may part the model one 
theory, may under some circumstances 
hypotheses another theory. This view 
similar Zetterberg’s statement that the 
distinction between postulates and theorems 
arbitrary, long logical requirements 
are For him, however, all state- 
ments are equally testable. 

Two exceptions Zetterberg’s statement 
may made. First, one may argue that 
certain statements are inherently untestable, 
but that important testable hypotheses may 
derived from these statements. The un- 
testable statements the theoretical model 
could have heuristic value. Freud assumes 


‘the existence unconscious mind, 


part the mind. His statement, although 
untestable, seems reasonable light data 
from dreams and psychoanalytic therapy. 
Many hypotheses have been derived from 
the Freudian assumptions and tested.® 
Second, one may argue that certain state- 
ments that may testable some circum- 
stances, depending upon 
formulation and the development research 
methods, may more appropriately treated 
assumptions rather than hypotheses 
most circumstances. particular, state- 
ments analogous the measurement as- 
sumptions mathematical models are 
this kind. Such statements specify those 
properties the data which determine the 
nature statements relationship units 
and variables the data. For example, one 


Zetterberg, op. cit., 20. 

Robert Sears, “Survey Objective Studies 
Psychoanalytic Concepts,” Social Science Re- 
search Council Bulletin 51, 1943. 
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can test for linearity data relationships, 
for the existence continua the data, 
for normality the data. Frequently such 
properties are assumed order facilitate 
model construction. 

Models this point have been discussed 
relation axiomatic theories and verifi- 
cational research like Zetterberg’s analysis 
theory. This view should modified 
considering the realities the research 
expressed Katona, 

There exists alternative developing 
axiomatic system into full-fledged theo- 
retical model advance testing the theory 
through observations. Controlled observations 
formulation integrated theory need not 
delayed until all observations are com- 
pleted. Yet theory construction part 
the process hypothesis-observation-revised 
hypothesis and 
systematization should rely some empirical 


any research project model the set 
assumptions, postulates, not being di- 
rectly tested. Some efforts may made 
test the model during the research project, 
but the main objective the research 
test hypotheses that have been developed 
from the model. For example, the assump- 
tion the normal curve frequently part 
statistical model, and this assumption 
frequently tested preliminary phase 
statistical investigation. The model 
one research project may become hypothe- 
ses another project. 

Within specific research project, model 
initially may loose verbal statement 
but the end may refined into precise 
mathematical statement. Similarly, new 
area for research opened up, models are 
generated series exploratory research 
projects that (1) identify important factors, 
(2) assess the relative importance these 
factors, and (3) state the relationships 
among these factors. These models would 
made the assumptions the research 
project, loosely phrased they might be. 

This discussion has identified models 
the assumptions axiomatic theory and 


George Katona, “Rational Behavior and Eco- 
nomic Behavior,” Psychological Review, (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 317. 


the assumptions research project. 
This identification may seem optimistic 
that few research projects have been built 
around theoretical schemata meeting the 
criteria Zetterberg imposes. But there are 
analogues many projects: basic concepts 
are introduced, general assumptions are 
made, and hypotheses are derived (not nec- 
essarily deduced) from these considerations. 

project has systematic discussion 
concepts, assumptions, and hypotheses, 
then the set assumptions may regarded 
model, although perhaps rudimentary 


one. Similarly, models may identified 


with theoretical formulations lacking 
formal properties axiomatic theory. 

general, models are constructed with 
two criteria mind. First, they should 
convenient: they should facilitate the proc- 


esses research design, hypothesis forma- 


tion, and data analysis. Second, they should 
plausible: they should congruent with 
the data they are supposed represent. 
For example, many economists assume 
part their model that the motivation 
the entrepreneur maximize profits. This 
very convenient assumption, consist- 
ent with other assumptions commonly found 
the same model, and may used 
generate mathematical models that possess 
some predictive value. Yet this assumption 
challenged other economists for lack 
plausibility. Observation the motiva- 
tion specific entrepreneurs suggests that 
aspects this problem have been 


METHODOLOGY 


Model construction part dependent 
upon methodology. each research project 
strategy research developed. Theory, 


data, data collection, and data analysis must 


congruent; the research design should 
bring them together appropriate fash- 
ion. sequence research projects 
carried out related problems, the 
lated experience each research design 
This systematized 
body knowledge methodology. Thus 
methodology includes balancing theoretical 
considerations with research considerations, 
well attaining consistency research 
tools. 


Katona, op. cit., 313. 
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The relationship methodology model 
construction evident the research proc- 
ess. particular project, certain assump- 
tions must made the outset. Certain 
relationships are investigated, either 
these relationships must stated explicitly. 
Initially, these relationships are phrased 
manner that significant for theory and 
has some meaning terms the data. 
data collection proceeds, the problems 
data analysis such coding become more 
apparent, and the statement the model 
becomes more specific. Finally, the method 
analysis chosen should pertinent the 
model and should imply more specific state- 
ment the model. Thus the model under- 
goes systematic changes, first conse- 
quence the methods data collection, 
and later consequence the methods 
analysis. 


MEASUREMENT 


Measurement the process assessing 
the properties data. Frequently measure- 
ment regarded part verification 
procedures—the experimenter measures the 
data test hypotheses—but measurement 
may also refer the classification proce- 
dures exploratory research, well 
the abstraction general properties the 
data model building. 

The functions measurement model 
building have been generally neglected, but 
the plausibility models large part 
dependent upon the adequacy measure- 
ment this sense. Models are abstrac- 
tion the properties the data, and the 
“fit” models the data dependent 
upon the quality the process abstrac- 
tion. 


MEASUREMENT AND MODELS 


The relationship measurement and 
models frequently comes problem 
choice between two general types 
mathematical model—the causal model and 
the statistical model. Reichenbach discusses 
the problem the social causal 
model states the lawful relationship between 


Reichenbach, “Probability Methods 


the Social Sciences,” Ch. Harold Lasswell 
and Daniel Lerner (Editors), The Policy Sciences, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951. 


events. statistical model states the rela- 
tive frequency occurrence certain 
events based the modern theory proba- 
bility. statistical model will preferred 
the data are complex special nature, 
the laws are complex unknown, 
the experimental procedure 
The first condition may 
assessed measurement procedures de- 
fined this paper; the second condition 
seems depend upon the first, for the com- 
plexity law depends upon properties 
the data; and the third condition depends 
upon the particular methodology chosen. 

addition, however, choice between 
these two types models depends upon the 
type theoretical question under investi- 
gation. Both models predict, but the kinds 
prediction are quite different. The causal 
model permits the classical statement 
science, the law, and therefore seems more 
useful for theoretical purposes. But the 
statistical model not only describes the dis- 
tribution phenomenon, but also per- 
mits the application statistical decision 
theory. many cases solution from 
statistical model, although 
precisely the same information causal 
one, may provide sufficient information for 
the question hand. course, the meas- 
urement problems sociology restrict model 


construction the type familiar natural 


science, but models will chosen sociol- 
ogy the same general manner they are 
the natural sciences. 


TYPOLOGIES 


The measurement problems sociology 
frequently give rise type model called 
gross differences between social units 
social phenomena that are similar certain 
other respects. Thus and 
“Gesellschaft” characterize gross differences 
between similar social units—societies, com- 
munities, families, even behavior. The 
gross differences may assumed vary 
along continuum, they may assumed 
discrete. Frequently the gross differ- 
ences can identified many factors that 
run along dimensions, with the polar types 


Niels Arley and Rander Buch, 
duction the Theory Probability and Statistics, 
New York: Wiley, 1950, pp. 2-5. 
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indicated the typology. However, not all 
typologies are explicit this point, and 
some assume dichotomies rather than con- 
tinuous dimensions. The typologies that con- 
sist specific dimensions are special case 
Lazarsfeld’s general theory property- 
The problems constructing ty- 
pologies are best described 

Typologies have been most useful 
social research when used conjunction 
with comparative analysis. For example, 
several societies that are similar some 
respects may exhibit gross differences 
their economic systems; typology may 
constructed reflect these differences. 
second typology may then constructed 
from the gross differences between the value 
systems the several societies. The two 
typologies may then used study the 
relationships between the economic systems 
and the values these societies. This is, 
brief, the methodology Weber’s Protestant 


Ethic. 


SIMPLICITY AND INTERDEPENDENCE 


Two contrasting approaches theory 
construction can identified currently 
the behavioral sciences. These two may 
characterized the “simplicity” criterion 
approach and the interdependence postulate 
approach. psychology, for example, learn- 
ing theorists lean toward the simplicity ap- 
proach, while Gestalt theorists contend that 
the interdependence postulate the primary 
element theory construction. These two 
approaches take radically different views 
the role models theory construction 
and research. 

The simplicity approach widespread 
among research minded scholars and 
part expression the view that theory 
system testable propositions stated 
parsimoniously. There are four characteris- 
tics the simplicity approach: first, the 
primitive concepts are chosen from simple 


Allen Barton, “The Property- 
Space Social Research,” Ch. Paul Lazars- 
feld and Morris Rosenberg (Editors), The Lan- 
guage Social Research, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1955. 

12Paul Lazarsfeld and Allen Barton, 
“Qualitative Measurement the Social Sciences: 
Classification, Typologies, and Indices,” Ch. 
Lasswell and Lerner, cit. 


words ordinary language, e.g., drive, cue, 
response; second, the primitive and derived 
concepts stand for elementary phenomena 
behavior, e.g., response; third, the 
primitive and derived concepts are readily 
associated with operations and measure- 
ments, that is, easy define operationally, 
food; and fourth, the simplest relationships 
are assumed exist, e.g., learning seen 
negative, positive growth function— 
logarithmic function. 

The interdependence postulate approach 
places the processes model building and 
measurement the central position theory 
construction. Interdependence 
argue that the true relationships may 
determined measurement, and that these 
relationships constitute parts models that 
must included all theories dealing with 
these data. Thus the Gestalt perception ex- 
periments were designed demonstrate that 
all perceptual phenomena must explained 
Gestalt terms. 

The contrast between the two positions 
consequence different criteria. The 
simplicity criterion approach leans heavily 
models, while the interdependence approach 
leans towards plausibility its selection 
models. 

The spokesmen for the interdependence 
approach have failed spell out the mean- 
ing interdependence. Criteria have not 
been developed for determining the existence 
data and the measurement procedures needed 
for reaching decision interdependence 
have not been systematically discussed. This 
lack may overcome (1) extension 
von Bertalanffy’s conception logical 
homologies system theory behavioral 
science data, and (2) the adoption 
statistical criterion for the existence in- 
terdependence set data, probably 
criterion derived from the statistical con- 
cept interaction analysis variance. 

Not only are the models quite different 
these two approaches theory construc- 
tion, but the methodologies implied them 
tend vary. The methodology commonly 


Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Problems Life, 
New York: Wiley, 1949. 
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used with the simplicity approach consists 
measurements set discrete ele- 
ments, unit acts, traits. These meas- 
urements are then “summed up” the 
analysis, and conclusions from research are 
reported this manner. The methodology 
appropriate for the interdependence ap- 
proach consists measurement reference 
inferred properties organization, 
complex interrelationships. These measure- 
ments are then analyzed relation the 
organizational properties, i.e., holistically. 

The contrast between the simplicity cri- 
terion approach and the interdependence 
postulate approach represented sociol- 
ogy the small-group theorists and the 
system, structure-function, 
Whereas psychologists disagree the ap- 
plicability model based rat behavior 
the study human behavior, sociologists 
disagree the applicability theory and 
research laboratory setting the prob- 
lems the field setting. 

This contrast may seem surprising, since 
small-group theory and research received 
its impetus from Kurt Lewin’s field theory, 
Gestalt derivative. Nevertheless, small- 
group theory construction governed 
implement experimentation. 
Simple concepts are cast simple state- 
ments relationship. 

contrast, the system theory approach 
holistic, emphasizing the interdependent 
relations parts within the total system. 
First, sociological system analysis must iden- 
tify system boundaries. The criterion used 
identify boundaries will based the 
data, either social interaction criterion 
otherwise. Second, the structure-functional 
analysis interdependence will also de- 
termined the interdependence properties 
the data, e.g., Malinowski’s treatment 
institutions was holistic because the activi- 
ties the Trobrianders were intertwined. 
Both the analysis functional prerequisites 
and equilibrium are based upon considera- 
tions the total system. 

What the implication this discussion 
for theory construction and methodology? 
First all, both approaches are valid. The 
simplicity criterion approach contains ele- 
ments necessary for all research. Further, 
the most efficient approach circum- 


stances that not justify the use elabo- 
rate models. 

The interdependence postulate approach 
most efficient when the data demand 
holistic analysis. Further, the models used 
this approach have more plausibility 
general than those employed the sim- 
plicity approach. Finally, holistic method- 
ology provides answers questions that 
cannot posed the simplicity approach, 
e.g., equilibrium analysis. 

There are, however, several intermediate 
positions. One use the simplicity cri- 
terion supplemented interdependence 
model. Thus laboratory experiment, utiliz- 
ing the results field research 
dependence construct research model, 
may reach conclusions some significance 
for field researchers. Such relationship 
discussed Festinger and Katz.!* However, 
these authors conceive field research 
exploratory; the culmination the ideal 
research project the laboratory. This 
view neglects the possibility that certain 
social phenomena may not replicable 
the laboratory, and that some field research 
may entirely contained within holistic 
methodology, the case with functional 
anthropology and most studies the 
community. 

Another approach recognize the ap- 
plicability holistic methods but use 
the simplicity criterion heuristic basis. 
That is, assume that relationships amen- 
able the simplicity approach are strong 
that the main characteristics set data 
may explained without reference in- 
terdependence. Thus the simplicity criterion 
would used gain first approximation, 
leaving subsequent research the problem 
gaining fuller understanding with 
interdependence model. 

These intermediate methodological ap- 
proaches are important. set data may 
characterized having high interdepend- 
ence, some interdependence, negligible 
interdependence. Now consider research 
project covering several sets data; all 
likelihood these sets data can classi- 


Daniel Katz, “Field Studies,” Ch. and Leon 
Festinger, “Laboratory Experiments,” Ch. 
Festinger and Katz, op. cit. 
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fied least two ways interdependence. 
Therefore the methodology the research 
project will have sufficiently flexible 
handle these sets data together. 
Intermediate methodological approaches 
may also instrumental the process 
translating research results from the two ap- 


proaches into common theoretical state- 
ment. Probably any general theory would 
include interdependence postulate, with 
lack interdependence special case. But 
the use the interdependence model 
simplicity criterion research should facilitate 
such translation research findings. 


CONTRIBUTIONS THE VITAL STATISTICS FINLAND 
THE STUDY FACTORS THAT INDUCE MARRIAGE 


ROLLIN CHAMBLISS 


University Georgia 


marry is, course, very difficult one, 

but the slow process collecting 
and organizing such facts relate it, 
the mist surrounding the problem may 
some degree dispelled. This paper seeks 
contribute that endeavor certain statistical 
facts about marriage Finland, together 
with some tentative and exploratory com- 
ments that not claim express verified 

Every society has its peculiar marriage 
customs, which cannot wrenched loose 
from their cultural setting without some dis- 
tortion. Marriage always closely associated 
with economics, law, ethics, and the whole 
complex social institutions existing any 
particular time and place. Nevertheless, the 
study concrete marriage customs essen- 
tial the development empirically veri- 


problem discovering why people 


1For adequate explanation marriage 
Finland nothing less required than thorough 
knowledge Finnish culture, not only now 
exists but also has developed across the genera- 
tions. Lacking that knowledge, have discussed 
the statistical data presented this paper with 
number Finnish authorities. especially 
indebted Kannisto, Reino Lento, Armas 
Nieminen, and Aarno Strémmer for helpful sugges- 
tions. 

The basic statistical data are drawn from the 
official statistics Finland, published Helsinki: 
Suomen Virallinen Tilasto (Official Statistics Fin- 
land), VI, (Population Statistics), 
(Population Movements); and 
Suomen Tilastollinen Vuosikirja (Statistical Year- 
book Finiand). Full statistical presentation the 
information summarized figures 1-7 available 
tabular form from the author request. 


fiable marriage theory. With respect their 
theoretical implications, the marriage cus- 
toms Finland are particularly interesting, 
not only because they are fashioned the 
mold Western civilization 
quently able expressed Western 
categories thought, but also because they 
can described some points with sta- 
tistics unusual clarity. 

The vital statistics Finland are, like 
those the Scandinavian countries, remark- 
ably accurate and, some respects, detailed. 
Parish records are kept usually resident 
priests (pastors), most whom are Lu- 
theran, and there long tradition care- 
ful verification the facts recorded. The 
marriage statistics Finland are especially 
important, because they provide reliable in- 
formation area where the data 
many countries, including the United States, 
are not distinguished for their reliability. 
The publication banns must requested 
the parish where the female enrolled 
the register. The responsible priest checks 
the records ascertain date birth, previ- 
ous marriage record, any, and other perti- 
nent information. the male registered 
another parish, information about him 
must obtained from the priest who has 
custody his records. Only then may the 
banns published. Some the rules 
force were evidently designed prevent dis- 
tortion the records faulty memory 
deliberate deception, and the general opinion 
Finland that they work effectively 
maintain high standard accuracy the 
nation’s statistics. 
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AGE FIRST MARRIAGE 


The reliability the data used matter 
great importance analyzing trends 
age the time marriage. Obviously the 
remarriage those who have lost spouse 
through death divorce raises the average 
age marriage. Consequently, statistics 
which not distinguish accurately between 
first marriages and all marriages can lead 
deceptive comparisons. The Finnish statis- 
tics have for long time carefully set first 
marriages apart, and the following data in- 
clude only such marriages. The median age 


females under years age (42 per cent) 
was much higher than the proportion 
males (33 per cent) corresponding age. 
Some these younger females probably 
servants, but probable that many 
them married order accompany join 
their husbands abroad. Even then, the de- 
parture during the decade more than 42,- 
000 single males over years age may 
well explain what appears have been 
aroused interest marriage that kept the 


FicuRE MEDIAN ACE AND FEMALES TIME MARRIAGE FINLAND, 1881-1953 


the time first marriage was computed 
for males and females from data grouped 
five-year classes. 

can seen (Figure that pro- 
nounced drop the median age first 
marriage took place the decade 
1910, and that there has been since 1945 
continued drop this respect un- 
precedented low figure. far the heaviest 
emigration Finland’s history occurred dur- 
ing the period 1901-1910. that decade 
emigrants from Finland, practically all 
them bound for the United States Canada, 
numbered 103,577 males and 55,255 females, 
slightly more than per cent the mean 
population. This wave emigration appears 
have affected marriage number 
ways. 

Almost half the emigrants were from 


1945 1950 


rate from dropping much might have 
been expected from the exodus such 
large number marriageable males. fell 
from 7.1 per cent the mean population 
the decade 1891-1900 only per cent 
6.8 per cent the decade 1901-1910. 
This comparatively large number mar- 
riages during the time when many un- 
married persons their prime years were 
leaving Finland seems have been com- 
pensated for the following decade 
1920), when the marriage rate reached 
all-time low (6.2 per cent) Finnish his- 
tory. sure, the marriage rate fell 
especially sharply (to 4.5 per cent) 1918, 
when civil strife developed connection 
with Finland’s struggle for independence, 
but did not exceed any single year 
during that decade the low figure per 
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cent the mean population. This figure 
lower, with one exception (5.8 per cent 
1893), than that recorded any single 
year from 1869 the present time.” 

Delayed marriage, common during the 
30’s and probably reflection economic 
conditions, became pronounced with the be- 
ginning 1939 the Finnish wars. The 
sharp rise the median age males 
first marriage during the war years es- 
pecially noteworthy. The haste marry 
since 1945 without precedent the mar- 
riage statistics Finland. The present age 
the time first marriage, 24.9 years for 
males and 23.2 years for females 
contrasts sharply with the age pattern that 
long prevailed Finland, well 
Scandinavia and most the other regions 
Western Europe. From 1881 1945 the 
median age first marriage Finland was 
26.9 years for males and 24.3 years for fe- 
males. Consequently, males are marrying 
now full two years younger and females 
little over year younger than was long 
the custom. interesting observe that 
the age females first marriage did not 
rise after 1940 and has not fallen sharply 
that males since the war. The narrow- 
ing the age difference between males and 
females the time first marriage from 
2.6 years for the long period 
1.7 years 1953 reveals important re- 
cent change the marriage pattern Fin- 
land. 

The trend toward marriage younger 
ages all the more significant because 
strong opposition the marriage persons 
regarded too young marry. Deeply 
rooted Finnish mores the idea that 
people ought postpone marriage until 
they are able maintain home. Even now, 
males under years age and females 
under are required secure permission 
from the President the Republic before 
they are permitted marry. The obligation 
imposed upon the president personally 
act upon requests for permission marry 
ages when marriage may legally con- 
tracted with parental consent many coun- 
tries obviously intended discourage such 


Yearbook Finland, published annually Hel- 
sinki the Central Statistical Office), 1932, pp. 
56-57; and 1955, 48. 


requests. One gets the impression from casual 
discussions the subject that although mar- 
riage those lacking visible means sup- 
port more common now than used 
be, still condemnned. 

For least fifty years prior 1940 there 
was steady decline the relative extent 
marriages entered into males under 
and females under years age (Figure 
2). Then, following the war, came sharp 
up-turn the trend curve, that 1953 
approximately 7.8 per cent the males 
marrying during that year were less than 
and 17.6 per cent the females were less 
than years age. The number mar- 
riages occurring where the male less than 
and the female less than 17—that is, 
marriages requiring presidential consent— 
very small. Many young males seem 
marry females older than themselves, since 
almost half the males year group 
marry females higher age-group categories. 

changes that have taken place age first 
marriage Finland may ventured. Ur- 
banization has proceeded rapidly 
country since 1945. Young people work 
the towns can escape from the tyranny 
custom rural people their age cannot. 
Also, marriage patterns Finland have been 
greatly affected the wars and 
which the country was engaged. 
The manner which this war experience 
may have influenced marriage merits close 
scrutiny. 

Finland’s direct population loss re- 
sult the wars 1939-44 was about 85, 
000 killed (including 1,000 women), ap- 
proximately 2.2 per cent the 
About 60,000 these were single males, 
and their loss seriously reduced the marriage 
opportunities females whose ranks had 
not been similarly decimated. Furthermore, 
many the widows the approximately 
24,000 married men killed are known have 
remarried. 

question arises: what happens mar- 
riage when the sex distribution marriage- 
age groups severely distorted the loss 


Heikki Waris, The Structure Finnish So- 
ciety (Helsinki, 1948), pp. 106-114. Waris’ book 
printed only Finnish but Aarno Strémmer has 
published English Population Index, (Jan- 
uary, 1956), pp. 3-23, excellent summary the 
present demographic situation Finland. 
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large number males? This has hap- 
pened least twice Finland’s history, 
once the decade 1901-1910 when 42,000 
single adult males emigrated and again 
the period 1939-44 when 60,000 single 
males were killed. The loss Finland 
unmarried males was, proportion the 
total population, about the same (1.5 per 
cent) these two experiences. Both situa- 
tions were attended drop the age 
first marriage, and also for period 


females get first choice. one important 
respect the two situations Finland were 
altogether different: emigration took place 


atmosphere hope and expectation; 


the war experience was tragic and its effects 
were definite and permanent. Perhaps that 
difference explains why the age first mar- 
riage for females dropped comparatively 


more during the emigration period than 
during the war period. 
The marriage rate Finland now 


FIGURE PERCENTAGE MALES UNDER YEARS AGE AND FEMALES UNDER YEARS 
AGE TIME FINLAND, 1891-1953 


18 
1900 


time sustained marriage rate apparently 
little affected the male loss. have 
seen that between 1901 and 1910 the rate 
marriage fell only per cent below the rate 
the preceding decade, despite the severe 
loss single males. Immediately after the 
1939-44 wars the marriage rate soared 
unprecedented height (13.1 per cent 
1946 and 10.3 per cent for the period 
1946-50). Are believe that females 
ready for marriage take younger males 
ones are not available? The Finnish 
data appear support that belief, well 
the opinion that the comparatively older 


1941- 1946- ‘53 
1940 1945 


' ‘ ' 


(7.9 per cent for than has been, 
with one minor exception (1942), since 
1935. would much lower the median 
age first marriage had not decreased. 
what extent the present rate being sup- 
ported borrowing against the future, 
apparently happened during the period 
heavy emigration, cannot now determined. 
seems unlikely that marriage-age pat- 
tern long standing will permanently 
changed the drastic extent now evident, 
but too early know what the lasting 
effects the recent great social upheaval 
will this respect. 
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One important social change, attributable 
some extent the war experience, 
increase social legislation. Common 
many nations are problems created ur- 
banization, changes the status women, 
economic transformations, and the growth 
secularism and eroticism. Finland try- 
ing meet some these problems with 
social legislation, and the impact that 
legislation marriage probably con- 
siderable. 

Since 1945 the state government has 
granted interest-free loans qualified cou- 
ples under years age who lack private 
means establish home. The loan com- 
paratively small (about one month’s wages 
average), but undoubtedly offers 
some encouragement people get mar- 
ried. number direct grants established 
families may influence marriage behavior 
even more than marriage loans. these, 
allowance per child under years age 
about $3.60 (mk. 1200) per month, ir- 
respective the economic means the 
parents, far the most costly the 
state. Maternity grants and other child al- 
lowances reduce further the financial burden 
supporting family. addition, the 
single are taxed much more heavily than 
the married, and the childless more than 
those with children. The population policy 
Finland deliberately designed, not 
regulate marriage and child-bearing but 
level the cost parenthood. Housing still 
difficult obtain, and often marriage means 
opportunity escape from the conges- 
tion the parental home into private 
apartment. Altogether, then, the psychologi- 
cal support marriage given the state 
considerable, even the monetary assis- 
tance afforded current legislation falls 
far short putting marriage and child-bear- 
ing paying basis from economic point 
view. 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS 


Seasonal variations the marriage rate, 
the death rate, are practically universal. 
analysis the relative distribution 
marriages month may reveal particu- 
lar time and place significant relations be- 
tween marriage and other phenomena. The 
situation Finland presents certain very 
interesting features. 


the months are reduced the same 
number days and the average number 
marriages per month assumed 100, 
monthly variations marriage can ex- 
pressed simply. The data given here were 
computed that manner. 

can seen (Figure that there have 
long been two periods the year which 
marriages Finland increase, one mid- 
summer and the other the last quarter 
the year. Also, apparent that the mid- 
summer months, especially June, have been 
gaining popularity time for marriage 
the expense October, November, and 
December. until the turn the century, 
and only moderately decreased degree 
until 1920, marriages Finland were heavily 
concentrated the last three months the 
year, except for the month June. The 
marriage rate was low during the first five 
months the year. rose sharply June, 
fell July about the average for the 
year, dropped low point August, and 
then began rise peak December. 
the decade about per cent 
all marriages took place during the last 
three months the year. the decade 
1941-50 that figure had dropped about 
per cent, with July and August replacing 
October and November months with mar- 
riage rates higher than the average for the 
year. Thus, except for the still moderately 
high rate the month December, the last 
quarter the year has yielded midsum- 
mer time marry. Low marriage rates 
during the first five months the year, es- 
pecially for the months January, 
ary, and March, have prevailed with little 
change from least 1861 the present 
time. 

Urbanization has undoubtedly had some 
influence the marked trend toward sum- 
mer marriages. Farm people Finland have 
been inclined marry after the harvest 
was and before regular work 
forests began. There was old custom 
setting aside the first week November 
harvest festival period. was then that 
moving from one farm another was most 
likely occur. the farm population has 
become comparatively smaller with the pass- 
ing time, post-harvest marriages among 
farm people have probably come consti- 
tute decreasing portion the number 
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marriages occurring during the year. The 
increased popularity the midsummer 
period time for marriage is, therefore, 
some extent explained the shrinkage 
the relative size the farm population. 

What have midsummer and late fall 
common, that these should the periods 
when Finnish people have been most likely 


these two seasons the year can hardly 
attributed the climate. 

simple, though less romantic, explana- 
tion their influence marriage found 
the fact that these are the two seasons 
the year when, for various reasons, the rou- 
tine earning living most likely 
interrupted. takes time marry, and 


FIGURE RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION MARRIAGES MONTH FINLAND, 1861-1950 


1861-1870 


1891-1900 


1921 -1930 


1941-1950 


marry? Certainly they are dissimilar with 
respect sunlight, temperature, and pre- 
cipitation. The Finnish climate most 
respects its worst late fall, when skies 
are often grey during the few hours day- 
light and the earth sodden. Until snow 
comes late December brighten the land- 
scape, nature frowns, that possible, 
romance. the contrary, the Finnish cli- 
mate its best midsummer, when 
abundant sunlight quickens life and the air 
exhilarating. The urge marry that comes 


people rarely stop work merely for that pur- 
pose. Summer period intense activity 
for farm people Finland, especially the 
month July. The growing season short, 
and crops must made quickly they will 
not made all. After the harvest com- 
pleted, there period relaxation. Then 
January, when the lakes and streams are 
frozen over and the ground hard, many 
farmers work the forests. Most them 
continue live home, but the 200,000 
men engaged lumbering during average 
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winter, large number are absent from their 
home communities much the time. Their 
absence naturally has depressing effect 
the marriage rate. Perhaps also the high rate 
from the succeeding months. 

Midsummer most other occupational 
groups what late fall farmers and lum- 
bermen—namely, time when opportunities 
exist take vacations. During these two 
periods the people Finland can better 
afford than during other seasons the year 
devote time marrying. 1920, legis- 
lation was enacted giving workers the right 
annual holidays and stipulating that these 
holidays must granted, rule, during 
the summer months. The rate summer 
marriages immediately began rise, and 
has kept pace with other legislation designed 
give increasing number people the 
course, that people planning marry prob- 
ably fit their marriage plans their work 
schedules. The marriage rate for entire 
year might not greatly changed all 
holidays were abolished. Nevertheless, the 
experience Finland seems support the 
hypothesis that whatever decides the time 
when people are given respite from their 
labor, whether climate, religion, law, 
merely custom, has determining influence 
when people will marry. 


PREMARITAL PREGNANCY 


When single woman becomes pregnant, 
three courses action may open her: 
she may have abortion performed, she 
may bear illegitimate child, she may 
marry. The Finns apparently make the 
practice marry. the present state 
knowledge about the extent illegal abor- 
tions Finland, well other coun- 
tries, impossible state how the abor- 
tion rate Finland compares with that 
other countries. The illegitimacy rate 4.6 
per cent the births the period 
not high comparison with that actually 
prevailing other Western nations, when 
account taken the variations accuracy 
published statistics illegitimate births. 
is, for example, less than half that 
Sweden, where reliable records illegitimacy 
are also maintained. The premarital preg- 


nancy rate Finland definitely high, 
the Scandinavian countries, although 
impossible say how these nations com- 
pare this respect with other nations that 
not publish records relating births the du- 
ration marriage the time they occur. 

Since 1939, statistics have been published 
Finland showing legitimate births classi- 
fied according the duration marriage. 
possible, therefore, determine the 
number live births occuring after marriage 
that result from conceptions taking place 
before marriage. the data given below, 
births occurring earlier than the beginning 
the eighth calendar month after marriage 
are regarded representing premarital con- 
ceptions. The date conception can, 
course, computed only approximately 
from the date birth, and the dividing 
point between conceptions considered 
have taken place before marriage and con- 
ceptions regarded having occurred after 
marriage arbitrary. The extent assumed 
premarital conceptions would changed 
very little only births occurring less than 
seven months after marriage were considered 
represent premarital conceptions. For the 
period 1939-1953 the relationship births 
the 531,490 marriages may summa- 
rized follows: births under months after 
marriage, 144,468 (27.18 per cent mar- 
riages); under months, 162,160 (30.51 
per cent); under months, 179,734 (33.82 
per cent); and under year, 234,258 (44.08 
per cent). 

The subject sex morals lies outside the 
scope this study.* obvious that pre- 
marital pregnancy very poor measure 
the extent illicit sexual intercourse. In- 
stead, reflects merely one aspect the 
broad subject sexual behavior human 


4Finnish sociologists, like the Finns generally, 
not seem especially preoccupied with the 
problems sex relations, although Westermarck 
stimulated interest marriage and 
still evident sociological research Finland. 
Rob Wikman has published the Wester- 
marck tradition number historical and ethno- 


Einleitung der Ehe (Turku, 1937). recent book 
Armas Nieminen, The Battle over Sexual Mo- 
rality (Helsinki, 1951), surveys attitudes towards 
sex and marriage Finland from 1860 1920 
revealed various types publications including 
fiction. Nieminen’s book written Finnish but 
contains English summary. 
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societies. The question the marital rights 
conferred engagement, like the question 
the moment which marriage begins, has 
universally accepted answer. The practice 
deferring marriage until the ability bear 
children had been established conception 
reported have been fairly extensive 
among farm people certain parts Fin- 
land even late the early decades the 
present century. 

The statistical data about premarital preg- 


different ways life within Finnish society. 
The picture premarital pregnancy Fin- 
land presented national statistics reveals 
nothing about group differences, but dif- 
ferent approach the matter would un- 
doubtedly discover such differences. This 
study limited the statistical data avail- 
able official publications.5 

can seen (Figure that the pro- 
portion premarital pregnancies was much 
lower during the war years than has been 


FicurE RELATION NUMBER WITHIN LEss THAN AFTER 


nancies Finland, and the Scandinavian 
countries well, are not published form 
that facilitates analysis diverse practices 
within the nation. studying any area 
experience where ethical norms are involved 
especially important realize that what 
acceptable one group may roundly 
condemned another. Statistics revealing 
national characteristics often obscure not 
only individual but also group differences. 
For example, Finland there still remain, 
despite considerable economic levelling 
social classes, very wide group differences 
customs, ethical standards, and social norms. 
Some groups are regional nature, some are 
occupational, and some even are linguistic; 
but, whatever their origin, they create quite 


since 1945. Which these two levels, that 
existing during the war years that main- 


can said well other studies in- 
spired the publication Finland and Scandi- 
navia statistics not readily available elsewhere. 
See, for example, Sydney Croog, “Premarital 
Pregnancies Scandinavia and Finland,” American 
Journal Sociology, (January, 1952), and an- 
other article the same author, “Aspects the 
Cultural Background Premarital Pregnancies 
Denmark,” Social Forces, (December, 1951). Re- 
liable data about premarital pregnancies the 
United States meager, but Harold Christensen 
has published study 1531 families Tippe- 
canoe County, Indiana, entitled “Studies Child 
Spacing Premarital Pregnancy Measured 
the Spacing the First Birth from Marriage,” 
American Sociological Review, (February, 
pp. 53-59. 
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tained since, more nearly represents the con- 
dition prevailing earlier periods cannot 
determined, since published statistics are 
not available before 1939. The proportion 
premarital conceptions relation the 
total number marriages was per cent 
1939. There was drop per cent 
1940, and the percentage remained that 
level lower during the war years. sharp 
rise occurred 1946, and since that year 
the figure has averaged about 35.5 per cent 
with only minor annual fluctuations. 


riage. Also, while per cent the mar- 
riages taking place Finland during the 
period 1939-1953 produced children 
within the first year marriage, the fruit- 
ful marriages during the first year about 
per cent involved probable premarital con- 
ceptions. 

order probe little more deeply into 
the relation between marriage 
bearing Finland, monthly variations 
the rate for both legitimate and illegitimate 
births were computed. These data were then 


RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION LEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS WITHIN 1ST YEAR MARRIAGE 
DURATION MARRIAGE MONTHS CONFINEMENT FINLAND, 1939-1953 


analysis the distribution legiti- 
mate live births within the first year mar- 
riage relation the duration the mar- 
riage the time confinement (Figure 
reveals apparent haste marry soon 
the occurrence conception discovered. 
The number marriages presumably in- 
duced conception falls sharply after the 
sixth month conception. The desire 
marry well advance the time de- 
livery, marriage take place all, 
understandable. Why few children are 
born between the 9th and 12th months after 
marriage, however, difficult explain. 
births within the first year marriage, al- 
most twice many occur five months after 
marriage occur nine months after mar- 


converted show the probable month 
conception antedating the birth nine 
calendar months. For the purpose 
study that conversion, though crude, ade- 
quate. the other data this paper 
showing monthly variations, the rates shown 
these figures have been adjusted equal- 
ize the number days per month. 

can seen (Figure that during 
January, February, and March the propor- 
tion conceptions resulting legitimate 
births low. There sharp rise April, 
followed drop May, then another 
rise June, drop July, and then 
gradual rise peak October. The varia- 
tions shown here become decidedly significant 


when the fact recognized that they repre- 
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RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION CONCEPTIONS RESULTING LEGITIMATE BIRTHS FINLAND 
PROBABLE 1881-1950 


sent pattern established nearly six mil- 
lion births. Furthermore, except for occa- 
sional fluctuations traceable known social 
conditions unusual nature, such 
those created mobilization release 
large number males from military serv- 
ice, the pattern monthly variation the 
rate conceptions strikingly uniform 
from decade decade. 

Conceptions resulting illegitimate births 
are far more numerous during the season 
from April September than during other 
months the year. This not difficult 
explain: the opportunity for unmarried per- 
sons secure privacy Finland quite 
restricted during cold weather. is, there- 
fore, the monthly distribution concep- 


tions resulting legitimate births that in- 
vites particular attention. Why should the 
rate conceptions resulting legitimate 
births fall low during the coldest winter 
months. 

There may be, course, physiological 
reasons. The effect such physical factors 
diet and climate reproduction 
important problem that analysis the birth 
rate Finland, from that point view, 
might help solve, since nowhere else 
the world entire nation near the 
North Pole Finland. There are, how- 


ever, possible social factors that ought also 


considered. 
Considerable pregnancy already exists 
January, February, and March result 


RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION CONCEPTIONS RESULTING ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS FINLAND 
1881-1950 
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high conception rates during the preceding 
months. have seen that the conception 
rate for illegitimate births very much 
higher the summer than the winter. 
Many the legitimate births occurring 
January, February, and March, when the 
birth rate somewhat above the average 
for the year, probably represent premarital 
conceptions. conception followed mar- 
riage before the child born results 
legitimate birth, and the data for legitimate 
births not distinguish those involving pre- 
marital conceptions from those where con- 
ception occurred wedlock. 

Another factor considered ex- 
plaining the low conception rate during the 
coldest months the year the absence 
from home during this period many men 
who work the forests. 

These social conditions, along with others 
less obvious, undoubtedly influence monthly 
variations conception Finland and re- 
duce some degree the importance 
attached physiological factors explain- 
ing reproductive behavior. 


SUMMARY 


The vital statistics Finland yield data 
important theoretical implication regard- 
ing factors that induce marriage. 

the decade 1901-1910 Finland lost 
through emigration 42,000 single males 


marriageable age, and the period 
result war 60,000 single males. 
both instances marked drop the marriage 


rate was prevented the marriage 


younger persons than probably would have 
married had not the losses occurred. high 
marriage rate supported temporary de- 
cline the age first marriage requires, 
population normal age distribution, 
compensating drop the marriage rate 
some later period. The decade following the 
period heavy emigration had unsually 
low marriage rate, but yet the outcome 
the even more pronounced drop age 
first marriage Finland since 1945 cannot 
determined. 

Monthly variations the marriage rate 
Finland appear related vacation 
periods. The hypothesis that people tend 


marry when free time made available 


them has support the Finnish statistical 
data. 

Marriage related child-bearing 
seasonal rhythms that are probably both 
physiological and social origin. Especially 
revealing the Finnish data the impact 
premarital pregnancy the marriage 
pattern. 

The statistical data given this study 
present facts that must somehow taken 
into account marriage theory. The in- 
terpretations are tentative nature. 


EMPATHY PROCESS THE DATING SITUATION 
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Central Michigan College 


teraction the process role taking 

empathy. Almost every conceivable 
social act includes this complex process 
imaginatively putting oneself into the place 
the other others social situation 
and attempting structure the situation 
and one’s role within the other does. 
This structuring then becomes important 
variable which helps determine what ac- 
tion one will take particular situation. 
For this reason the empathic process has 
crucial influence upon the outcome any 
social interaction. 


Many students society have concerned 
themselves with this process—Mead, Cooley 
and Dewey being three the best known. 
Most their work and that their fol- 
lowers has been insightful, theoretical 
nature. has provided excellent, but rela- 
tively unused foundation for empirical re- 
search. The study reported herewith 
attempt provide empirical test some 
their theoretical insights. 

Role taking empathy, conceive 
it, derivative situational and per- 
sonality individual factors. That is, 
not conceive role taking trait the 
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typical sense. Neither think 
being unrelated the characteristics 
the individual. Rather, think empathy 
resulting from the interplay two basic 
factors: (1) that which brought the 
situation the individual, and (2) the 
characteristics the situation. The empathic 
process emerges from 
actor and situation they come together 
social interaction. Our immediate concern 
this study with the relationship between 
these two factors and the empathic process. 

chose study role taking empathy 
the dating experiences college students. 
The sample included couples, 104 stu- 
dents enrolled Central Michigan College 
during the school year. All respond- 
ents were volunteers. They were obtained 
inviting students enrolled sociology 
courses participate study dating. 
The respondents were not informed that 
were interested empathy. They were told 
only that they were participating study 
dating. This structuring the test situa- 
tion was supported the nature the ques- 
tions appearing the questionnaire. 

While 104 participants provided suffi- 
ciently large sample for initial explorations, 
recognize that the sample was seriously 
deficient least one important respect. 
This deficiency related the use volun- 
teers, rather than random sample stu- 
dents, and the fact that role taking may 
related the volunteering process. 
well known that this method sample se- 
lection draws together unrepresentative 
portion the universe. Consequently our 
findings cannot considered repre- 
sentative any larger group. However, 
feel that the findings can utilized un- 
derstand some factors associated with the 
empathic process situations similar 
that studied. 

Using technique suggested Dymond 
and used others such ques- 


Dymond, Scale for the Meas- 
urement Empathic Paul Hare, 
Edgar Borgatta and Robert Bales (editors), 
Small Groups, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1955, 
pp. 226-235. 

2Carl Couch, Study the Relationships 
between Self-Views and Role-Taking Accuracy,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, State University Iowa, 1955, 


tionnaire was devised obtain measure 
empathy. Our respondents were couples who 
completed the questionnaire with reference 
specific recent date. Two types in- 
formation were secured the two-part ques- 
tionnaire from both the fellow and the girl 
concerning fourteen areas this date: 


The respondent’s satisfaction each 
the fourteen areas. 

The respondent’s guess the satisfaction 
felt his partner each area. 


The measure empathy was derived 
how closely the respondent’s 
guess his her partner’s satisfaction 
coincided with the satisfaction actually re- 
ported the partner. Thus were able 
determine how well each individual was 
able transpose himself into the thinking 
and feeling his her partner fourteen 
areas the guessed satisfac- 
tion coincided with the stated satisfaction, 
empathy was maximum. Any deviation 
the guessed satisfaction from the stated 
satisfaction was determined and stated 
deviation score. Thus, empathy was meas- 
ured terms the size the deviation 
The higher the deviation, the lower 
the empathy. Overestimation partner’s 
satisfaction was stated “plus deviation” 


underestimation partner’s satisfaction 


was stated “minus deviation.” The total 
deviation score for each individual was com- 
puted adding the plus and the minus de- 
viations irrespective signs. 

The following items from the question- 
naire illustrate the technique. These items 
were answered both individuals. 


14. Check one the following statements 
which best describes how you felt about 
the amount money spent the date. 


(1) was very satisfied 
(2) was satisfied 

(3) was neutral 

(4) was dissatisfied 

(5) was very dissatisfied 


could also have been measured 
terms the number “right scores” the num- 
ber times the guessed satisfaction coincided with 
the stated satisfaction. was felt, however, that 
“deviation scores” would provide more discrimi- 
nating measure empathy. 
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28. Check one the following statements 
which best describes how you thought 
your partner felt about the amount 
money spent the date. 

(1) partner was very satisfied 
(2) partner was satisfied 

(3) partner was neutral 

(4) partner was dissatisfied 

(5) partner was very dissatisfied 


These items appeared different sections 
the questionnaire. 

The scoring weights for satisfaction were 
assigned according the Likert Method. 
These satisfaction scores were then utilized 
obtain the measure empathy—the de- 
viation score. Thus, fellow guessed that 
his partner was whereas she had 
actually indicated that she was “very satis- 
Ais deviation score would minus 
two. Likewise, the girl guessed that her 
partner was satisfied” whereas had 
indicated that was “neutral” her deviation 
score would plus two. deviation score 
high minus plus four for each item 
was possible, with possible total deviation 
score 56. 

Dating areas included the study were 
follows: 


Feelings about going with the person 
dated when the arrangements for the date 
were made. 

Feelings about the time set for the be- 
ginning the date. 

Feelings about the kind date. 

Feelings about the amount money 

spent. 

Feelings about the means transporta- 

tion used. 

Feelings about the individual’s own dat- 

ing manners while the date. 

Feelings about the partner’s dating man- 

ners while the date. 

Feelings about the decisions made while 
the date. 

Feelings about the physical intimacies 
the date. 

10. Feelings about how far the individual 
went (physical intimacies) while the 
date. 

11. Feelings about how far the partner went 
(physical intimacies) while the date. 

12. Feelings about the amount time spent 
the date. 


13. Feelings about going another date 
with the individual. 
14. Overall satisfaction with the date.* 


Dating usually voluntary relationship, 
and might assume that individuals who 
continue such relationship find satisfy- 
ing. Since empathy has generally been as- 
sumed important part satisfying 
human relationships, might further as- 
sume that continued dating relationships 
with the same individual would charac- 
terized high empathy. Likewise, would 
logical assume that dating relation- 
ships characterized lack empathy 
would not tend persist. Logically, possi- 
ble two-way influence may posited: in- 
creased empathy tends induce increased 
interaction; and increased voluntary inter- 
action, dating, may contribute in- 
creased empathy. 

Increasing empathy and increasing dating 
interaction, implied above, may also 
characterized increasing involvement 
commitment for future dates. Therefore, 
would logical expect that empathy 
would also vary with the extent involve- 
ment. 

might think dating involvement 
expressed the following continuum: 


— 
A 3 no just going steady engaged married = 2 
5 dating dating or pinned> 


would logical assume that extent 
involvement along this continuum would 
closely associated with empathy. 

Hypothesis Individuals participating 
high evidence 
greater empathy than individuals participat- 
ing low involvement relationships. 

Table indicates how empathy scores 
varied with involvement. The association, 
observed through chi square analysis, was 


item doubt duplicates the material 
covered the other items, but also gets other 
factors not specifically covered these other items. 

Since “going steady” and being “pinned” are 
not uniformly defined all couples, they are 
jointly placed the center the continuum. See 
Judson Landis and Mary Landis, Building 
Successful Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953, pp. 182-183. 
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ASSOCIATION BETWEEN Hypothesis Individuals who have dated 

EMPATHY AND DATING each other previously evidence higher em- 

INVOLVEMENT 

pathy than individuals who have not previ- 

Deviation Mean ously dated each other. The number 

Dating Deviation couples the study who had not dated 

Involvement each other previously was too small per- 

Just dating 9.08 mit valid statistical comparison with the 

Going steady rest the sample. However, the available 

pinned data lends support the hypothesis. For 

example, the mean deviation score those 

Total who had not dated each other before was 


*High deviation score means 


low empathy. 

2=6.27 
significant beyond the .05 This evi- 
dence supports the hypothesis that empathy 
positively associated with involvement. 
Further supporting evidence was provided 
consideration the mean deviation 
scores Table 

Here see that the mean deviation 
empathy score highest (poorest empathy) 
for the least involved relationship, progress- 
ing almost straight line that the 
lowest deviation (best empathy) occurs for 
the most involved relationships. 

Hypothesis Individuals who have dated 
each other frequently evidence greater em- 
pathy than individuals who have dated each 
other less frequently. Here see that em- 
pathy relationships involving couples who 
had dated frequently (10 more times) 
significantly greater than relationships in- 
volving couples who have dated each other 
only few times (less than 10). However, 
this should not interpreted mean that 
frequent dating alone produces empathy. 
There appears least another equally 

“important factor, the willingness indi- 
vidual take the other’s role. This can 
justified one prepared assume that 
frequent dating with the same person 
good indication such willingness. 
the above have found effect that will- 
ingness, again resultant interaction, 
basic the accuracy the empathic 
process. 


Corrected with Yates formula. See Margaret 
Jarman Hagood and Daniel Price, Statistics for 
Sociologists, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1952, 370. This correction was used all chi 
square analysis. 


10.3, compared with 8.1 for those who had 
dated each other previously. Thus, the 
average, better empathy was characteristic 
individuals who had dated each other 
previously. this difference held with more 
adequate sample, evidence supporting the 
hypothesis would provided. this study, 
least contrary evidence observed. 
has already been indicated, one our 
original hypotheses was that empathy would 
greater for those couples who had dated 


each other frequently, than for those 


who had dated each other less frequently. 
Our research supported this hypothesis. 
was also felt desirable determine whether 
this same relationship would obtain with 
reference the overall amount dating. 
one hypothesis were concerned with 
the number dates individual has had 
with the same person; the other were 
concerned with the total number dates 
individual has had with all his dating 
partners. 

This permitted explore further our 
theoretical orientation toward the nature 
empathy. previously indicated, have 
conceived empathy resulting from the 
factors. popular, but different approach, 
wherein empathy construed solely 


TABLE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN EMPATHY AND 
AND NUMBER PREVIOUS MUTUAL DATES 


Previous 
Mutual Dates 1-10 11-21 
1-10 
Total 


High deviation score means low empathy. 
P<.02 


C- 
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capacity the individual personality 
characteristic, implies that empathy 
somewhat constant factor which the indi- 
vidual takes with him into all social situa- 
tions. Following this line reasoning, 
might logical assume that individuals 
whose personality was characterized high 


would tend more successful 


their dates and consequently more 
demand dating partners than indi- 
viduals who were low this quality. This 
turn might expected contribute 
more frequent dating those with high 
empathy than those with low empathy. 
Consequently, data were secured test 
fourth hypothesis. 

Hypothesis Individuals who have 


“high number dates per month have higher 


empathy than those who have only few 
dates per month. 

When those individuals reporting dating 
frequency under seven per month were 
compared with those reporting higher fre- 
quency than this, the difference was found 


significant almost the .05 level, and 


the expected direction greater empathy 
scores accompanying more frequent dating. 
Thus, hypothesis apparently supported. 

However, since those with high degree 


involvement (those individuals 
steady, pinned engaged) would tend 
concentrate the high-dating frequency 
category, was felt that this relationship 
might merely another reflection 
involvement rather than dating frequency 
such. Consequently, those who were “just 
dating” were analyzed separately. sig. 
nificant relationship was found this 
analysis. 

the basis this finding, questions can 
raised concerning the assumption upon 
which the hypothesis was founded—that em. 
pathy constant factor which 
vidual brings all dates. more adequate 
view the light this evidence would seem 


that which emphasizes the interplay 


situational and personality factors. 

general the evidence which have 
accumulated test the four hypotheses has 
supported the initial assumption that 
pathy emerges from the interplay actor 
and situation. This does not mean that 
sonality factors situational factors are 
not related empathy. does suggest, how- 
ever, that would misleading assume 
that either these two factors alone ac- 
counts for short, the evidence 
supports the view empathy process. 


MALE SEX AGGRESSION UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK AND EUGENE KANIN 


Indiana University 


characterized exploitation and 

shared stigma provides the conceptual 
framework for this research. abstract 
ideal-typical terms, member pair 
havior desired but prohibited pri- 
mary group and institutional controls. may 
develop ambivalent resistance but yield 
point where stigma would involved with 
disclosure. With B’s apparent reluctance 
seek guidance from the primary group 


PERSON-TO-PERSON relationship that 


Acknowledgement made assistance from 
the Graduate School Research Fund Indiana 
University. Appreciation must also expressed 
Sandra Rubinstein for helpful suggestions. 


appeal institutional protection, the ex- 
ploitative advantage increased, lead- 
ing further overtures. B’s involvement 
and participation further 
tization and isolation from primary group 


institutional protection. Illustrations might 


include incest, homosexuality, sex aggression 
against children, violence between family 
members, illegally selling drugs, and pro 
curer-prostitute relationships. 

This type person-to-person relationship 
was explored investigation sexual 
aggressiveness 
ships university campus. The study was 
prompted some case material reporting 
instances violent male aggression with re- 
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luctance the part the offended girls 
invoke protection and punishment. 

eight page mimeographed schedule was 
distributed the females twenty-two 
varied university classes, the male members 
being dismissed. general co-operation was 
excellent. Only two girls refused fill out the 
schedules. However, the 291 female students 
whose usable schedules were completely ana- 
lyzed cannot regarded representative 
sample from defined student universe. The 
responding group was biased favor 
underclassmen, the quota index for freshmen 
being 131.5, (100 equals proportionate rep- 
resentation), for sophomores 181.3, juniors 
85.6 and seniors 49.7. Sorority girls were 
overrepresented shown quota index 
173.7. 

The questionnaire distinguished five de- 
grees erotic aggressiveness, namely at- 
tempts “necking,” above the 
waist, “petting” below the waist, sex inter- 
course, and attempts sex intercourse with 
violence threats violence. The report- 
ing offensiveness the respondents im- 
plied confession that they were willing 
participants any level erotic behavior. 
Undoubtedly male behavior often became 
offensive after willing participation milder 
levels erotic intimacy. the interest 
gaining full co-operation the questionnaire 
was carefully devised avoid probing the 
sex conduct the female respondents. In- 
stead the basic data were focused the 
non-incriminating reports being “of- 
fended” intimacy level, frequency, and 
number men. The girls could have been 
extremely prudish could have been of- 
fended the means rather than the erotic 
goals pursued the offenders. 


EROTIC OFFENSIVENESS 


the 291 responding girls 55.7 per cent 
reported themselves offended least once 
during the academic year some level 
erotic intimacy. The experiences being 
were not altogether associated with 
trivial situations shown the fact that 
20.9 per cent were offended forceful 
attempts intercourse and 6.2 per cent 
“aggressively forceful attempts sex inter- 
course the course which menacing 
threats coercive infliction physical pain 
were employed.” There reason think 


that offended girls had merely single un- 
pleasant experience with one partner. The 
162 offended girls reported 1022 offensive 
episodes. While for some girls offensive ex- 
perience was doubt trivial, considerable 
mention was made fear and guilt reactions. 

seasonal variation may exist the re- 
ported offensive behavior male students. 
Since the schedules covered the period only 
from September 15, 1954, May 15, 1955, 
the full record exposure during September 
and May not available. the number 
episodes for September and May are extra- 
polated doubling the episodes reported 
for half month periods, then shaped 
curve can drawn from the data indicating 
higher prevalence fall and spring. 

table yielding Chi square sig- 
nificant the .05 level suggests that episodes 
lesser offensiveness are concentrated 
the fall and the more offensive episodes 
the spring. The excess mildly offensive epi- 
sodes the fall may have been due im- 
perfect communication between members 
newly formed pairs. The concentration 
episodes more seriously offensive the 
spring may have been due involvement 
continuing affairs which offensive behavior 
reflected frustration sex tensions and per- 
haps assumed exploitability the female 
because her emotional involvement. 


CHARACTERISTICS OFFENDED GIRLS 


The offended girls reported themselves 
younger than did the non-offended. The 
mean age the offended girls was 18.8 and 
the corresponding mean age the 129 non- 
offended girls was 19.0 
table relating victims and non-victims 
three age categories yielded Chi square 
.02>P>.01. The number semesters 
college work closely related age. The 
mean semester standing the 162 offended 
girls was 3.6 while that the 129 non-of- 
fended girls was 4.1 The dif- 
ference could due either prudishness 
younger students their assumed ex- 
ploitability. 

Frequency dating personal charac- 
teristic which might associated with dif- 
ferential proneness offended the 
course dating-courtship behavior. re- 
sponse question concerning total number 
dates April, 1955, the mean figure given 
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the offended was 11.6 contrast 10.3 
for non-offended girls The eta 
between number dates per month (April) 
and total number episodes reported 
offended girls was only .24. Thus would 
seem that dating frequency exposure 
variable which need not taken seriously 
into account interpreting other findings. 
Dating frequency relation maximum 
level offensiveness reported the of- 
fended girls yielded Chi 
square (.70>P>.50). 

Girls with lower group status characteris- 
tics rendering them more exploitable would 
seem more likely report themselves of- 
fended. table distributing sorority 
and non-sorority girls offended non- 
offended, however, showed sorority girls 
slight excess among the offended (.30>P 
>.20). 

might still argued that the offended 
girls the sorority members, less exploitable 
compared with non-sorority girls, would 
experience offensiveness milder maximum 
levels. table, including the five in- 
timacy levels which maximum offensive- 
ness occurred, showed such trend but 
yielded Chi square without statistical sig- 
nificance (.30>P>.20). 

The non-significant findings concerning 
sorority status not take into account the 
number episodes various levels offen- 
siveness. Table shown more clearly 
that the offensive experience sorority girls 
relatively concentrated the milder levels 

The implications sorority status the 
present context are not clear. may that 
high group status makes such girls offended 
easily even mild levels aggression 
may that greater dating frequency means 
exposure offensiveness mild level. The 
dating frequency sorority girls who were 
offended was 12.4 compared 9.5 for 
offended non-sorority girls 
can said that the savoir faire attributed 
sorority girls did not prevent them from 
getting into situations reported offensive. 

Respondents were asked, “Do you con- 
sider yourself religious?” spite theo- 
retically greater intolerance male aggres- 


satisfy requirements for Chi square. 


sion, girls answering seem less likely 
report offensive experience (Chi square 
.10>P>.05 level). 

The relative academic class standing 
offended and offenders was obtained from the 
schedules. the 388 offenders known only 
reported offended girls, 358 were 
dents with known class standing. these 
students 9.5 per cent offended girls one 


two years more advanced than themselves, 


34.1 per cent offended girls the same 
class standing, 43.6 per cent offended girls 
one class below, and 12.8 per cent offended 
girls three four years lower class stand- 
ing. The mean difference class standing 
favor the offenders was 1.2 with sigma 
.05. The evidence shows that offenders 
tend higher academic class than the 
offended respondents, but exploitation not 
proven since the normal class discrepancies 


TABLE OFFENSIVE EXPERIENCED 
Erotic INTIMACY 

Non- 
Sorority Sorority 


Necking and petting 


above the waist 333 415 748 
Petting below the 
waist 136 191 


Attempted intercourse 
and attempted inter- 
course with violence 


Total 416 606 1022 


for pairs dating without erotic offensiveness 
are not known. 

Some limited evidence available con- 
cerning relative socio-economic standing 
the offended girls and the men whom they 
described offenders. the 388 offenders, 
68.1 per cent were reported the same 


“socio-economic their offended 


partners, 13.9 per cent were reported 
lower and 18.0 per cent reported higher 
status. Ratings relative socio-economic 
status probably are lacking reliability and 
validity. Offenders could down-graded be- 
cause they were offensive up-graded 
soothe latent guilt feeling having been 
involved with offensive behavior. 

The proportion fraternity men among 
the offenders high implying quota 
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205.8 with reference the proportion 
fraternity men the male student body. 
possible, however, that fraternity men 
date more, without being more aggressive 
per date, than non-fraternity men. table 
distributing the female offended and the male 
offenders organizational (fraternity-so- 
rority) status shows rather clear pattern 
homogamy rather than supporting theory 
that men are especially predatory toward 
non-sorority girls. does seem clear that 
open communication and savoir faire at- 
tributed sorority girls and fraternity men 
does not prevent experiences reported of- 
fensive. There seem misunderstandings 
even among the “Greeks.” 


TABLE RELATIONSHIP INVOLVEMENT AND Erotic LEVEL WHICH OFFENSIVENESS OCCURS, 
EPISODES 


volvement and the aggressiveness offend-. 
number episodes certain level 
erotic intimacy divided the number 
men offensively aggressive that level. 


ing males. ratio may defined 


The tolerance ratios Table represent 


frequency repeated offensiveness the 
same man given level. ratio 2.00 
would mean that the average each offend- 
ing man was guilty two offensive episodes 


given level. ratio 1.00 means that 

man was permitted repetition his 

offensive conduct particular level. Pre- 


Attempted Intercourse 


Necking and Petting Petting and Attempted Inter- 
Above the Waist Below the Waist course with Violence 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Total 
Ride home 
First date 
Occasional date 411 55.0 31.4 30.1 496 (48.5%) 
Regular 
Steady date 295 39.4 104 54.5 51.8 442 (43.3%) 
Pinned 
Totals 748 100.0 191 100.0 100.0 1022 (100.0%) 


Data are available Table concerning 
relationship involvement and erotic intimacy 
level which offensiveness occurs. Table 
which includes column percentages, suggests 
that there significant association of- 
fensiveness mild level erotic intimacy 
with non-involved pairing and offensiveness 
serious level with “pinned” engage- 
ment relationships. could plausibly 
argued that offensive experience mild 
level intimacy and involvement due 
misunderstanding while experiences more 
serious level and with greater relationship 
involvement are due male exploitation 
feminine involvement. 

The experience being offended might 
further related selectivity formation and 
courtship relationships. Of- 
fended girls may express their dissatisfac- 
tion with promptness depending upon in- 


sumably the ratios vary according suc- 


cessful prevention aggression and with 
termination relationships which led 
offensive behavior. 
interesting note that the milder 
TABLE NUMBER MEN, EPISODES, AND 
TOLERANCE RATIO FOR FIVE LEVELS 
Erotic INTIMACY 
Necking 231 367 1.58 
Petting above the waist 177 381 2.15 
Petting below the waist 191 2.07 
Attempted intercourse 
with violence 1.00 
Man-level total 558* 
Number men 388 
Multiple count due some men active more 
than once same different levels. 
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TABLE EMOTIONAL REACTIONS OFFENDED RESPONDENTS LEVEL INTIMACY 
Attempted Intercourse 
Necking and Petting Petting and Attempted Inter- 
Above the Waist Below the Waist course with Violence 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Total 
Anger 138 48.4 42.0 35.0 210 (44.78%) 
Guilt 18.6 26.2 20.8 (20.68%) 
Disgust, dis- 
illusionment 
confusion 18.3 8.4 6.5 (14.07%) 
Totals 285 100.0 107 100.0 100.0 469 (100.0%) 


P<.001 


level necking, about half the men repeated 
their offensive behavior. For others the sit- 
uation was defined after the first offense 
the relationship terminated. Since has 
been shown Table that offensiveness 
the necking level was associated with casual 
dating, probable that dating relation- 
ships without emotional involvement were 
selectively broken, thus curtailing offensive 
behavior. interesting note higher 
tolerance ratio the next two levels 
erotic intimacy, meaning that the av- 
erage offensive behavior was repeated about 
twice. The probable explanation greater 
emotional involvement the girls more 
meaningful relationships with corresponding 
exploitability. the fourth level the toler- 
ance ratio drops 1.52 suggesting that 
spite emotional involvement the aggres- 


sion went beyond whatever tolerance was 
furthered involvement. Given 
violence and threats violence repeti- 
tion was permitted, even though seven out 
the ten such episodes involved girls 
regular-dating, “pinned,” engaged rela- 
tionships. Whether these seven episodes led 
selective termination redefinition 
courtship relationships unknown. 


EMOTIONAL EFFECTS, REACTIONS AND 
HYPOTHETICAL REACTIONS 


The offended respondents were asked 
define their emotional reaction offensive 
episodes adjectives such anger, guilt, 
and fear. While the terminology varied, 
proved easy group responses the four 
categories Table Table indicates that 
guilt feelings may vary with involvement 


ANSWERS RESPONDENTS THE “WHAT You Do?” 


Critical 
Attempted Intercourse Ratios— 
Necking and Petting Petting and Attempted Inter- Columns 
Above the Waist Below the with Violence land3 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Totals 
Selective 
avoidance 126 36.95 25.30 30.88 168 (34.15%) 
Discussion 
and warning 
age group 115 33.73 20.48 16.18 143 (29.06%) 3.4 
Secrecy 19.35 45.78 48.53 137 4.5 
Discussion 
with 
aggressor 3.23 3.62 4.41 3.46%) 
Report 
Totals 341 100.00 100.00 100.00 492 (100.0%) 
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and degree aggression. The stress upon 
guilt maximum the intermediate 
level, probably associated with emotional in- 
volvement the part the girls and pos- 
sibly provocation. Guilt feelings seem 
somewhat relieved more extreme male 
aggressiveness for which girls could disclaim 
responsibility. probable that, within 
limits, involvement furthers guilt feelings, 
shared stigma, and corresponding exploit- 
ability. 

The offended respondents were also asked 


while secrecy became the more common 
policy. 

Evidence available from both offended 
and non-offended respondents concerning 
comparative hypothetical reactions. The of- 
fended were asked “What would you now 
do?” presumably after reflection upon offen- 
sive experience. every case non-offended 
respondents volunteered answers this hy- 
pothetical question spite their own lack 
offensive experiences. The responses could 
readily grouped within the eleven cate- 


TABLE COMPARATIVE ADJUSTIVE REACTIONS OFFENDED AND 
Non-OFFENDED RESPONDENTS 


Critical 
Ratios— 
Offended vs. 
Offended Non-Offended Non-Offended 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Discussion with aggressor: 

reason and rebuke 157 37.92 109 16.42 8.1 
Deterrence avoidance: 

physical and verbal 135 32.61 187 28.16 
Selective avoidance 169 25.45 
Vague cynical 5.80 4.67 
Discussion and warning 

age group 3.14 7.08 
Secrecy 1.45 2.56 

APPEALS AUTHORITY 
Report academic authority 5.87 
Report civic authority 2.71 
“Report and “Report 

Total Appeals Authority 15.66 
Totals 414 100.00 664 100.00 


with the aid item checklist what they 
did about offensive episodes and had oppor- 
tunity make responses their own words. 
The replies were readily grouped into the 
five categories Table Table shows 
the limited reliance upon authority. The per- 
centage girls reporting offensive episodes 
authorities was insignificant spite 
the claims counseling service. “Discus- 
sion and warnings” within the companion 
group, such sorority, was less common 
the more extreme levels erotic intimacy 


gories shown Table five which could 
grouped under the heading “Appeals 
Especially striking the greater 
emphasis the offended upon personal inter- 
action with the aggressor terms reason 
and While appeals authority were 


may seem strange that Table “secrecy” 
and “discussion and warning age group” are 
infrequently mentioned adjustive reactions 
compared with their prominence the checkings 
Table The answer probably lies the fact 
that the data Table were largely derived from 
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generally unfavored, girls reporting offensive 
experiences were especially disinclined 
favor this type adjustive reaction. There 
some support for our ideal-typical formu- 
lation that exploitation and stigma lead 
withdrawal from institutional protection with 
ultimate increased dependence upon the pair 
relationship. 

terms possibly altered selective per- 
ception might expected that offended 
girls would give higher estimates the 
prevalence offensive behavior than would 
non-offended girls. The offended girls esti- 
mate that the average college girl experiences 
4.2 offensive episodes the course col- 
lege year. The corresponding mean estimate 
made non-offended respondents was only 
2.7 (C.R.=4.9). 


checklist rather than from volunteered statements 
the case Table Respondents given 
open ended question what they would 
would naturally neglect the passive reaction 
secrecy. 


SUMMARY 


There evidence one campus suggest- 
ing that courtship relationships there 
progressive pattern exploitation, in- 
volvement, ambivalent resistance, awareness 
shared stigma and reduced reliance upon 
institutional controls with corresponding 
stress control within the dyadic relation- 


ship. 


One possible educational implication 


this study that college girls should 
trained informed self-reliance. Extreme 
offensive experience associated with stigma 
seems reduce reliance upon parents, peer 
groups and certainly upon formal agencies 
control and guidance. However, avoid 


cumulative personal exploitation and exploi- 


tation other victims because secercy, 
parents, peer groups and formal agencies 
should operate avoid stigmatization. 
The self-reliant girl, really need help 
and judiciously aware that need, should 
not made fear confusion punitive 
and advisory functions. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEADERSHIP AND 
POPULARITY ROLES SMALL GROUPS 


GEORGE THEODORSON 


Pennsylvania State University 


HIS paper examines the changes that 

occur the relationship between lead- 

ership roles and popularity roles 
small group under conditions high and 
low cohesiveness. Previous research small 
group cohesiveness provides social psycho- 
logical definitions that enable differen- 
tiate between psychologically cohesive and 
psychologically non-cohesive groups. Our 
findings concerning psychologically cohesive 


This article based part unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Cornell University, 
1954. The writer wishes express his indebtedness 
Robin Williams, Jr., the chairman his 
doctoral committee; Nelson Foote, for mak- 
ing available the facilities the Family Study 
Center, University Chicago; and Eugene 
Sweeney, Director the World Politics Program 
the University Chicago, for his co-operation 
making available the World Politics groups used 
this study. 


and psychologically non-cohesive groups are 
then related research the relationship 
between leadership and popularity. Bringing 
together these two previously unrelated areas 
research makes possible develop and 
test hypotheses the relationship group 
role structure changes cohesiveness. 
Cohesiveness the field small group 
research has been treated primarily so- 


cial psychological concept, commonly de- 


fined the attraction the group for its 
members, accompanied strong 
This concept emphasizes the feel- 
ings and attitudes individual members 
toward each other and toward the group 


whole, and the satisfactions the individual 


obtains from group membership. 
Although the distinction between leader- 
ship and popularity roles has been made 
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LEADERSHIP AND POPULARITY ROLES SMALL GROUPS 


Benoit-Smullyan,® and Pellegrin,’ there has 
been failure establish the nature the 
relationship between the two role complexes. 
has been found that sometimes leadership 
and popularity are highly correlated and 
sometimes they are not. This study attempts 
show that cohesiveness may used 
the intervening variable, establishing the 
relationship between popularity and leader- 
ship hierarchies, and resolving the seemingly 
contradictory findings previous studies. 
hypothesized that under conditions 
high cohesiveness leadership and popularity 
roles merge into integrated role complex: 
the higher one the leadership hierarchy, 
the more popular will be. Under condi- 
tions low cohesiveness leadership and pop- 
ularity are segmentalized roles: being high 
the leadership hierarchy does not neces- 


sarily mean high 


The social psychological process par- 
ticular interest this study involves the 
merging group and individual interests 
cohesiveness develops. Cohesiveness, con- 
ceived the total individual members’ 
identifications with the group, depends upon 
the degree member attachment resulting 
from the satisfaction self-needs they have 


1Cecil Gibb, “The Sociometry Leadership 
Temporary Groups,” Sociometry, (August, 
1950), pp. 

Philip Slater, “Role Differentiation Small 
American Sociological Review, (June, 
1955), pp. 300-310. 

3Helen Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. 260-261 
and 268. 

Murphy, Study the Leader- 
ship Process,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1941), 679. 

Bates, “Some Sociometric Aspects 
Social Ranking Small, Face Face Group,” 
(August-November, 1952), pp. 337- 
338. 

Emile Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status Types, 
and Status American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1944), 155. 

Statuses and Leadership the Small So- 
Forces, (October, 1953), 15. 

8In this paper leadership and popularity hier- 
archies are used instead just the leader and the 
most popular person, the assumption that the 
every member plays role that represents 
degree leadership and popularity with corres- 
ponding expectations. 


experienced through the 
group provides satisfactions for the indi- 
vidual, takes value for him, and 
some extent becomes end itself. The 
individual even willing occasion sac- 
rifice his self-needs for the welfare the 
group. Even more than this, however, the 
needs the group and the individual be- 
come one, and the individual sees the welfare 
the group identical with his own wel- 

considerations for the group’s welfare 
increasingly influence member’s thinking, 
attitudes toward other members change. 
There increasing tendency judge 
members terms their contributions 
the group. The greatest contributions 
group are made the leaders, since attain- 
ment position leadership depends 
contributing the group’s welfare and prog- 
the leader contributes more 


number writers have commented upon 
and demonstrated the relationship between need- 
satisfaction and identification. See: Lester Libo, 
Measuring Group Cohesiveness, Ann Arbor; Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, Institute for 
Social Research, University Michigan, 1953, pp. 
4-6; Raymond Cattell, “New Concepts for 
Measuring Leadership Terms Group Syn- 
Human Relations, (May, 1951), 169; 
Theodore Caplow, “The Criteria Organizational 
Social Forces, (October, 1953), 
David Krech and Richard Crutchfield, Theory and 
Problems Social Psychology, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., 1948, 384; Stanley Schachter, 
“Deviation, Rejection, and Communication,” 
Cartwright and Zander (editors), Group Dy- 
namics Research and Theory, Evanston: Row, 
Peterson, and Co., 1953, pp. 225-228; and John 
Hemphill, “Situational Factors 
Bureau Educational Research Monograph, 
(1949), 46. 

10A greater predominance group over self 
interests more cohesive groups was found 
study Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow, 
“Self-Oriented Needs Discussion Groups,” 
Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., pp. 359-366; and 
study Deutsch. Deutsch’s study the 
groups which members were enabled satisfy 
their self-needs through the group developed 
greater willingness subordinate self interests 
the group’s welfare. See Morton Deutsch, “The Ef- 
fects Cooperation and Competition upon Group 
Process,” Cartwright and Zander, op. cit., pp. 
319-353. 

11See: Bates, cit., 339; Leslie Zeleny, 
“Social Leadership,” Sociology and Social Research, 
1949), 432; Murphy, cit., 
686; and George Theodorson, “Elements 
the Progressive Development Small Groups,” 
Social Forces, (May, 1953), 312. 
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than anyone else the welfare the group, 
and since, Krech and Crutchfield express 
it, the leader often provides im- 
portant cognitive and emotional focus for 
the group may ex- 
pected that the leader will highly popular 
under conditions high cohesiveness. Ta- 
giuri has pointed out that perception 
other group members depends not only 
their behavior, but also the needs the 
When group cohesion low, and 
the individual not obtaining important 
self-need satisfactions from the group, 
not greatly concerned about the group’s wel- 
fare. may then expected like dis- 
like fellow members purely the basis 
personal preference. However, when 
deeply concerned about the welfare the 
group, may then expected like most 
those members whom perceives making 
the most valuable contributions the group. 
This would explain Krech and Crutchfield’s 
observation that immediate feelings like 
and dislike may become less important 
the group 

Thus the general hypothesis concerning 
the relationship leadership and popularity 
hierarchies under conditions high and low 
cohesion, stated earlier, may now re- 
formulated into the following more specific 
hypotheses: 

The higher the cohesiveness group, 
the higher will the correlation between 
popularity rank and rank based the per- 
ceived amount valuable contributions 
the group. 

The higher the cohesiveness group, 
the higher will the correlation between 
popularity rank and perceived leadership 
rank. 

There some evidence from previous 
studies that tends support these hypoth- 
eses. Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow found 
that groups low the expression self- 
oriented needs were more satisfied with their 
chairmen than groups high the expression 
self-oriented Adams, studying 


and Crutchfield, op. cit., 415. 

Renato Tagiuri, “Relational Analysis: Ex- 
tension Sociometric Method with Emphasis upon 
Social Perception,” Sociometry, (February-May, 
1952), 98. 

and Crutchfield, op. cit., 435. 

Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow, op. cit., 
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fifty-two medium bombardment crews, found 
high correlation between the degree 
congruency status hierarchies and 
Hemphill found that 
high viscidity (cohesiveness) and hedonic 
tone (degree satisfaction associated with 
membership) were the ones which 
bers expressed the greatest “personal ac. 
ceptance” their 


PROCEDURE 


Four groups with total eighteen 
ings were used this study. Two wer 
laboratory groups and two were “natural’ 
groups. The laboratory groups were leader. 
less, while the “natural” groups had from the 
start officially appointed leaders. One 
each type was higher cohesiveness than 
the other. 

The laboratory groups met two hours 
week for eight Membership thes 
groups was voluntary, and motivation 
stemmed from interest the activities 
the group. The two groups consisted four 
married couples. Each individual was placed 
different group from his spouse. Thu 
each group had four members, two men 
two women. All the men were first year 
graduate students, and all the women were 
housewives. Each couple had one two 
children, and each lived veterans housing 
project. The groups met the Family Study 
Center the University Chicago. The 
purpose the groups was better the 
marital adjustment each couple. Each 
group met separate room for the first 
hour, during which time they planned 
fifteen minute sociodrama dealing with 
problem family living. the end the 
first hour the two groups 
and each presented its sociodrama the 
other. the last half hour each 
criticized the other group’s sociodrama. The 
groups were initially leaderless, and the 
vestigator did not participate the discus 
sions. Meetings were recorded tape, 
each group was observed 


Stuart Adams, “Status Congruency 
able Small Group Performance,” Social 
(October, 1953), pp. 

Hemphill, of. cit., pp. and 100. 

from the fourth meetings are not 
cluded this study because two couples 
absent. 
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pant observer. Data from the tape record- 
ings are not reported here. The laboratory 
groups are referred Groups and 

The “natural” groups were evening, adult 
discussion groups, which met for two hours 
once week for ten weeks. The writer did 
not establish conduct these groups. The 
groups were part the World Politics Pro- 
gram the University Chicago. Members 
discussed topics current world interest, 
but they did not receive academic credit for 
participating. Each group had one two 
official leaders. One group, which referred 
Group started with thirteen mem- 
bers including two official leaders. 
fifth meeting the group had increased 
fourteen members. The other group, Group 
started with nine members including one 
official leader, but the sixth meeting the 
group membership had dropped six. 

The data presented this paper were 
obtained means questionnaire ad- 


ministered eight times each Groups and 


the end every session. was admin- 
istered Group the end the second 
and fifth meetings, and Group the 
end the second and sixth meetings. Each 
member was asked rate every other 
ber his group and himself scale from 
five questions. Data from four 
these questions are used this paper. They 
are: “amount leadership provided this 
meeting?” “amount (good ideas) valu- 
able contributions the group?” “How 
much did each member enjoy this meeting?” 
and “How much each concerned about 
and willing ‘sacrifice’ for the group?” 
Members were also asked rate each other 
question: “How much you like each 

should noted that this study 
leadership defined the perceptions 
group members, rather than analysis 
overt behavior. Murphy has pointed out 
that this approach helps the investi- 
gator see the leader and the leadership 
process the light the needs the 
Furthermore, Hemphill has 
said, procedure would admit study 
factors the situation that are peculiar 
member’s personal relationship the 
group well factors equally observable 


ever, that several studies have found high 
degree correlation between group mem- 
bers’ perceptions leadership and behav- 
ioral measures 


RESULTS 


Cohesiveness the Groups Studied. 
the two laboratory groups Group devel- 
oped greater degree cohesiveness (as 
measured the indices presented below) 
than Group This resulted from the orig- 
inal motivations the members joining 
the groups: three the members Group 
expressed real, initial interest the 
purpose the group. Thus, from the begin- 
ning the majority the members Group 
perceived the group means self-need 
satisfactions. contrast, three the mem- 
bers Group joined the group that 
their spouses could participate the experi- 
ment, and they did not perceive their group 
means self-need satisfactions. The 
higher development cohesiveness Group 
was further encouraged giving Group 
the more “desirable” room for their meet- 
ings and the higher status observer. 

the two “natural” groups, Group 
maintained higher degree cohesiveness 
than Group Both Group and Group 
achieved degree cohesiveness and then 
declined, but the decline was greater 
Group Individuals joined both groups 
means for self-need satisfactions. This 
provided basis for the development co- 
hesiveness. Furthermore, the presence ap- 
pointed leaders enabled these groups avoid 
the somewhat frustrating and confused pe- 
riod establishing minimal group struc- 
Thus interaction was made easier, 
and members more rapidly experienced 
sense achievement and satisfaction. 
degree cohesiveness developed the 
end the second meeting. However, ap- 


Hemphill, cit., 15. 

Helen Jennings, “Leadership and Socio- 
metric Choice,” Sociometry, (February, 1947), 
38; Bates, op. cit., 338; Gibb, op. cit., 237; 
and Carter, Haythorn, and Howell, 
Further Investigation the Criteria Leadership,” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(April, 1950), 358. 

Group had upstairs for its meetings, 
and then come down Group A’s room for the 
presentation the socio-dramas. 

Theodorson, op. cit., pp. 312-313. 
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parently Group did not continue satisfy 
the needs its members, for, measured 
the indices presented below, the end 
the sixth meeting its cohesiveness had 
severely declined. Group also experienced 
decline cohesiveness, but not great 
Group D’s. Perhaps the decline was fur- 
thered the formal leadership structure, 
the very factor that stimulated the early de- 
velopment cohesiveness. The task-orien- 
tation the official leaders led them keep 
the discussions geared solely intellectual 
problems, probably thwarting the fuller sat- 
isfactions members might have obtained 
from informal, emotionally-oriented 
action. quite likely that members joined 
these groups not only for intellectual reasons, 
but also for fellowship. Observational data 
from the meetings suggest that the leader 
Group was more successful 
leaders Group limiting the group 
purely intellectual topics, thus perhaps ac- 
counting for the greater decline cohesive- 
ness Group 

Three indices cohesiveness were used 
this study. These indices were based 
the conceptualization cohesiveness, dis- 
cussed above, dependent upon self-need 
satisfactions. 

The first index cohesiveness measured 
the degree immediate self-need satisfac- 
tions felt the members each group, and 
was based answers the question, “How 
much did each member enjoy this 
the assumption that the perception 
other members’ enjoyment represents pro- 
jection the rater’s basic feelings satis- 
faction dissatisfaction, ratings given 
others were combined with self-ratings, 
order obtain more indirect and there- 
fore more accurate measure enjoyment. 
The total number high ratings (threes 
and fours) was compared with the total 
number low ratings (zeros, ones, and 
twos) for each group. 

Since ratings this index, and the two 
presented below, were consistently high 
Group and consistently low Group 
data from earlier and later meetings are 
not presented separately, but are combined 
for all meetings for these two groups. How- 
ever, Groups and since cohesiveness 
declined, data from the earlier and later 


meetings are presented separately for the 
three indices. 

Members Group indicated signifi- 
cantly more enjoyment their meetings 
than did members Group Members 
both Groups and indicated less enjoy- 
ment their later meetings than their 
earlier meetings, but the decrease en- 
joyment was much greater Group than 
Group Thus while there was sig- 
nificant difference enjoyment between 
these two groups the earlier meetings, 
members Group indicated significantly 
more enjoyment their later meeting than 
did members Group (See Table 1.) 


Low 
Meeting High (0, 
Group Number Total 
1-8* 100 (N=105) 
P<.001. 
62.5 37.5 100 (N=112) 
P<.10. 


All meetings except number 

All chi squares reported this paper have been 
computed using Yates’s correction for continuity. 

Group the two official leaders and the 
four members who entered the group after the 
second meeting would not fill out questionnaires. 
However, they were included the ratings the 
other members. Therefore, the second meeting 
eleven members rated thirteen members, and 
the fifth meeting eight members rated fourteen 
members. 

Group one member refused fill out 
questionnaire each meeting. Therefore, the 
second meeting eight members rated nine members, 
and the sixth meeting five members rated six 
members. 


The second index cohesiveness sought 
measure the degree which fellow mem- 
bers each group were perceived source 
self-need satisfactions. the assumption 
that obtaining satisfactions from 
vidual leads feeling liking that 
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person, this aspect cohesiveness was meas- 
ured answers the question, “How much 
you like each person?” Since members 
rated each other from +4, the low 
category includes all minus choices well 
zero, one, and two. self-ratings were 
included. Group was again found 
significantly higher than Group the 
number high ratings given. the case 
Groups and the changes from the 
earlier the later meetings were not sta- 
tistically significant for either group this 
category. However, comparing the later 
meetings the two groups, find 
significantly greater number high ratings 
Group than Group (See Table 2.) 


TaBLE MEMBERS’ LIKING EACH OTHER, 


PERCENTAGES 

Low 

Meeting High 

Group Number Total 


All meetings except number 


The third index cohesiveness was used 
measure the degree which, each 
group, self-needs had merged with group 
needs. The extent which this merging 
individual with group interests had occurred, 
leading primary concern with the wel- 
fare the group and even willingness 
sacrifice (at least temporarily) self-needs 
for the sake the group was measured 
answers the question, much each 
concerned about and willing ‘sacrifice’ for 
the meetings, self-ratings well ratings 
others were included. Members Group 
perceived significantly greater amount 
willingness sacrifice their group than 
did members Group Both Groups 
and showed decrease the amount 
willingness sacrifice perceived group 
members from the earlier the later meet- 
ings. However, the decrease Group 
statistically significant, while the decrease 
Group not. The difference between 


TABLE WILLINGNESS SACRIFICE FOR THE 
PERCENTAGES 


Low 
Meeting High 
Group Number Total 
P<.001. 
The change not statistically significant. 


x2=8.13; P<.01. 


All meetings except number 


Groups and the later meetings was 
not statistically significant this category. 
(See Table 3.) 

Table combines the data from the three 
categories give overall summary 
the cohesiveness the four groups. 

further indication the declining co- 
hesiveness Group may found the 
steadily decreasing attendance group 
meetings, from nine the second meeting 
six the sixth meeting only the leader 
the last (tenth) meeting. new members 
entered this group. contrast, Group 
showed slight increase attendance from 
thirteen the second meeting fourteen 
the fifth meeting. However, three the 
original members dropped out the group 


PERCENTAGES 
Low 
Meeting High (0, 
Group Number Total 
1-8* 100 (N=288) 
1-8* 100 (N=288) 
The change not statistically significant. 
P<.001. 


All meetings except number 
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during this period, and the increase was 
due the addition four new members. 
Since two the members both meetings 
were official leaders, may see that 
the eleven other members the second 
meeting, eight were present the fifth meet- 
ing. data the attendance the last 
meeting Group were obtained. 

The data presented above indicate that: 
(1) Group was more cohesive than Group 
(2) Groups and declined cohesive- 
ness from the earlier the later meetings; 
(3) the decline Group was not great 
Group 

Testing the Hypotheses. According the 
first hypothesis, because Group was more 
cohesive than Group should expect 
higher correlation between popularity rank 
and rank based perceived amount 
valuable contributions the group Group 
than Group The correlations were 
computed the following manner. Each 
member’s total scores each meeting for 
popularity (based answers the ques- 
tion, “How much you like each person?”’) 
and for amount valuable contributions 
answers the question, “amount 
(good ideas) valuable contributions 
the group?”] was calculated, and then av- 
eraged for all the meetings. The linear cor- 
relation between these two sets mean 
ratings was computed. 

positive correlation between valuable 
contributions and popularity was found 
either Group Group for all the 
meetings combined. However, striking dif- 
ference between Groups and may 
seen comparing the earlier and later 
meetings each group. neither group 
was there significant correlation between 
amount valuable contributions and popu- 
larity the first two meetings. However, 
the later meetings there was significant 
correlation between these two variables 
Group but not Group positive 
correlation between popularity and amount 
valuable contributions was found from 
the third meeting Group (See Table 
5.) However, will recalled that the 
three indices cohesiveness were high 
Group from the first meeting on. This 
discrepancy suggests that perhaps newly 
formed group, although psychologically co- 
hesive, may require period interaction 


before members develop the mutual expec- 
tations upon which stable group role struc- 
ture must based. This situation would 
found the limited case newly formed 
group which began with 
basis for the development cohesiveness. 
Group this basis was not present, and 
was found that neither psychological co- 
hesiveness nor cohesive group structure 
ever developed. Groups and the 
presence officially appointed leaders, 
pointed out above, may have provided 
initial structuring and reduction the usual 
leadership struggle, which shortened the time 
needed for the development stable group 
structures. 

Groups and have seen, the 
data indicate that cohesiveness declined 
from the earlier the later meetings, but 
that the decline Group was not 
great the decline Group According 
the first hypothesis, therefore should 
expect Group higher correlation be- 
tween valuable contributions and popularity 
the second meeting than the fifth meet- 
ing. Group also should expect the 
correlation between amount valuable con- 
tributions and popularity decrease from 
the earlier the later meeting, and 
should expect this decrease more pro- 
nounced than the case Group The 
data support this hypothesis. For Group 
the correlations between amount valuable 
contributions and popularity decreased from 
the earlier the later meeting. However, 
when the official leaders are included the 
correlation remains highly significant 
level. The correlation drops below the level 
statistical significance when the ratings 
given the official leaders are excluded. 
the other hand, for Group the corre- 
lations between popularity and amount 
valuable contributions decreased from sta- 
tistically significant level meeting two 
level not statistically significant meet- 
ing six, regardless whether not the 
official leader included. (See Table 5.) 

both Groups and the correlations 
between popularity and amount valuable 
contributions are higher when the ratings 


given the official leaders are included. 


This due the fact that the appointed 
leaders held the highest rank both amount 
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LINEAR CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AMOUNT 
VALUABLE CONTRIBUTIONS AND POPULARITY 
FOR EARLIER AND LATER MEETINGS 


Meeting 
Number (each group) GroupA Group 
1-87 —.02 
3-87 
Group Group 
with with 
official official 
(N=11) (N=9) (N=8) 


(N=14) (N=6) (N=5) 


All meetings except number 
Level significance: mark, not significant 
*10; **.05; §.01; §§.001 (using the “t” test). 


under conditions both high and low co- 
hesiveness. Thus the hypothesized relation- 
ship better demonstrated when the ap- 
pointed leaders are excluded from the data, 
since this relationship holds true for the 
rest the popularity and valuable contri- 
butions hierarchies. are interested here 
all the positions the leadership and 
popularity hierarchies and not the top 
positions alone. may conclude that the 
hypothesized relationship seems hold true 
for the leadership and popularity hierarchies 
Groups and with the exception 
the appointed leaders, who may regarded 
special case. (See below.) 

Since Group was more cohesive than 
Group should expect, according 
the second hypothesis, that the correlation 
between leadership and popularity would 
Groups and since both declined 
cohesiveness, there should decrease 
the correlations between perceived leader- 
ship and popularity from the earlier the 
later meetings. However, since the decrease 
cohesiveness was not great Group 
Group the decrease the correla- 
tion between perceived leadership and popu- 
larity should also not great. 

The relevant data for the four groups, 
presented Table tend support the 
second hypothesis. For Groups and 


for all the meetings combined, the correla- 
tion between popularity perceived 
leadership was higher Group than 
Group but not statistically significant. 
the case valuable contributions and 


popularity, and following the same logic, 


may then compare the earlier with the 
later meetings. For both Groups and 
the correlations between popularity and per- 
ceived leadership were not significant the 
first and second meetings. the later meet- 
ings there was significant positive corre- 
lation Group but not Group For 
Group the correlations between perceived 
leadership and popularity decreased from 
the earlier the later meeting, but never- 
theless remained statistically significant 
level. For Group the data show much 
greater decrease the correlations between 
perceived leadership and popularity, partic- 
ularly when the official leader excluded. 

may note Table that for Groups 
and correlations between leadership 
and popularity, the case valuable 
contributions and popularity, are higher 
when the official leaders are included. The 
official leaders were highest both leader- 
ship and popularity the two meetings 
both groups. Even the sixth meeting 
Group when cohesiveness was very low 
and the correlation between popularity and 
leadership for other group members was 
also very low (.20), the official leader was 


LINEAR CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEIVED 
LEADERSHIP AND POPULARITY FOR EARLIER AND 
LATER MEETINGS 


Meeting 


Number (each group) GroupA Group 
1-87 

Group Group 

with with 

official official 

leaders leaders leader leader 

(N=9) (N=8) 


(N=14) (N=12) (N=6) (N=5) 


All meetings except number 
Level significance: mark, not 
**.05; §.01; §§.001 (using the “t” test). 
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still the best liked member the group. 
This unexpected finding may bear further 
investigation, but the data offer ready 
explanation. 

The data indicate that cohesiveness, and 
not personality characteristics group lead- 
ers, the intervening variable the rela- 
tionship between leadership and popularity. 
First, the cohesive groups the entire 
leadership and popularity hierarchies that 
are correlated. Secondly, this relationship 
changed three the groups although 
their membership remained essentially the 
same. Group for example, the same 
leader changed from the least popular 
the most popular member. Finally, Groups 
and the popularity the officially ap- 
pointed leaders did not prevent the groups 
from becoming less cohesive. 


FURTHER IMPLICATIONS 


The findings presented here offer possi- 
ble explanation for certain unexplained and 
seemingly contradictory results previous 
studies. This section examines certain the 
findings studies Jennings, Gibb, and 
Slater the light the hypotheses this 
study. 

Jennings distinguishes between socio- 
group and psychegroup. sociogroup con- 
sists individuals who have chosen each 
other the basis their service the 
group. sociotele individual expresses 
his feeling toward another individual 
group member, while psychetele ex- 
presses his feeling individual. psyche- 
group, therefore, consists individuals who 
have chosen each other because individual 
preference. Jennings feels that individual 
may choose others members his 
sociogroup whom would the same 
time reject his psychegroup. She further 
sees the necessity for sociogroup member 
subjugate his psychegroup preferences 
while within the sociogroup. However, 
the group develops, becomes easier for 
the individual function purely socio- 
group member, without psychegroup con- 
This distinction between psy- 
chetele and sociotele would found, ac- 
cording the hypotheses this paper, only 


Sociometric 


24Jennings, and 
Choice,” op. cit., pp. 32-34 and 47-48. 


low cohesion groups. Under conditions 
high cohesion should expect those who 
receive socictelic choices, because their 
contributions the group, personally 
liked and therefore also recipients psy- 
chetelic choices. Jennings gives 
formation which supports this position. She 
reports that three the groups which she 
studied showed twice much overlap be- 
tween sociotele (based choices for work- 
ing and living together) 
(based spending leisure time together) 
did the average group. She found further 
that each these three groups was highly 
cohesive. Jennings also reported that new- 
comers showed the greatest discrepancy be- 
tween sociotele and 

study Gibb supports Jenning’s find- 
ing that sociotelic and psychetelic choices 
tend merge over time. Gibb studied 
twenty Officers Candidate School and ten 
student groups, with ten men each group. 
Each group met for three, three hour ses- 
sions. both the groups and the 
student groups there was increase from 
the second the third meetings the 
tetrachoric correlations 


choices (measure asking whom they 


would like have remain the group and 


whom they would like have leave the 


group) and psychetelic choices (measured, 


the second and third meetings only, 


asking whom they would like for personal 
friends). Gibb also found increase from 
the second the third meetings the tetra- 
choric correlations between perceived leader- 
ship and personal 

Slater, study twenty small groups, 


Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, op. 
pp. 248 and 257-258. 

are closely knit that the removal any one 
person changes its complexion. For which persons, 
any, this group would this the case?” 
Answers this question correlated highly with 
non-participant observers’ ratings leadership 
all three meetings. Group members were asked di- 
rectly name leaders the third meetings only. 
data were given the correlation between 
these choices and answers the “removal from 
the question. However, practically the same 
correlation was found between members’ leadership 
choices and observers’ leadership choices 
“removal from the group” choices 
leadership choices. 

Gibb, op. cit., pp. 226-243. 
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found low correlation between members 
rankings each other personal liking and 
their rankings based contributions the 
best ideas. also found very little rela- 
tionship between popularity and perceived 
leadership (asked the fourth meetings 
only). further found that congruence 
rankings liking and rankings contri- 
butions the best ideas decreased signifi- 
cantly from the first the fourth meetings, 
thus contradicting the findings Gibb and 
Jennings: Slater interprets this change 
indicating increasing specialization the 
popularity and leadership roles over 

The hypotheses presented this paper 
offer possible explanation for these con- 
tradictory findings, using cohesiveness 
the intervening variable. should hypothe- 
size that through time leadership and pop- 
ularity roles may either merge differen- 
tiate, depending whether cohesiveness 
increasing decreasing, with specialization 
these roles function low cohesion. 


Slater, op. cit. 


SUMMARY 

This paper has attempted determine 
the relationship between leadership and pop- 
ularity roles small groups, using cohesive- 
ness the intervening variable. has been 
hypothesized that under conditions high 
cohesiveness members will most like those 
whom they perceive contributing the most 
the group. These will the individuals 
who are normally accorded high leadership 
status. Therefore, high cohesive groups 
leadership and popularity tend form 
integrated role complex, while low cohesive 
groups leadership and popularity are seg- 
mentalized roles. This hypothesis has been 
supported the case the four groups 
studied, two laboratory groups and two 
“natural” groups. also has been shown 
how this hypothesis may utilized offer 
possible explanation for the seemingly con- 
tradictory findings previous studies. This 
hypothesis, eventually verified, also offers 
specific example the changes small 
group role structure usually assumed theo- 
retically accompany changes cohe- 
siveness. 
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ber studies show positive correlation 
between the youth’s levels educational 
and occupational prestige status aspirations 
the one hand and various measures 
the social status his the 
whole, sociologists have attributed this cor- 
relation educational and occupational 
achievement values that are presumed 
directly influenced the family’s posi- 
tion the status structure.* That is, 
supposed that the level achievement 
motivation greatly influenced the edu- 
cational and occupational values specific 
the status milieu which reared. 
Nevertheless, the research evidence 
support this claim weak that has 
not been based adequate samples from 
large populations nor have certain impor- 
tant variables, known related status 
and aspiration levels, been controlled. 
particular, number studies have shown 
that educational and occupational aspira- 
tion levels are positively correlated with 
and others have shown that 
intelligence similarly related 


Arthur Bradley, Jr., “Correlates 
Vocational Preferences,” Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, (1943), pp. 99-169; Harold Carter, 
“Vocational Interests and Job Orientation,” 
Psychology Monographs, Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1944; Hyman, cit.; Joseph 
Kahl, “Educational and Occupational Aspirations 
‘Common Man’ Boys,” Harvard Educational 
Review, (Summer, 1953), pp. 186-203; Robert 
Kroger and Louttit, “The Influence 
Father’s Occupation the Vocational Choices 
High School Boys,” Journal Applied Psychology, 
(April, 1935), pp. 203-212; Raymond Mulli- 
gan, “Socioeconomic Background and College En- 
rollment,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1951), pp. 188-196; Richard Porter, “Predicting 
Vocational Plans High School Senior Boys,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, (December, 
1954), pp. 215-218; Joseph Stubbins, “The Rela- 
tionship Between Level Vocational Aspiration 
and Certain Personal Data,” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, (1950), pp. 327-408. 

Hyman, op. cit.; Lipset, op. cit. 

4Ralph “Why Don’t They 
College,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
(March, 1953), pp. 352-356; Bradley, op. cit.; 
Carter, op. cit.; Kahl, op. cit.; Livesay, 
“Test Intelligence and College Expectation High 
School Seniors Hawaii,” Journal Educational 
Research, (January, 1942), pp. 334-337; 
Livesay, “Test Intelligence and Future Vocation 
High School Seniors Hawaii,” Journal Applied 
Psychology, (December, 1941), pp. 679-686; 
Porter, op. cit.; Stubbins, cit. 


the basis such studies, may 
reasoned that the apparent effects 
parental social status the youth’s levels 
aspiration may due the common 
relationship these variables intelligence. 
The democratic ethos notwithstanding, care- 
ful studies have shown that general those 
lower intelligence tend dispropor- 
tionately concentrated the lower social 
classes; and those lower intelligence have 
been shown have lower levels educa- 
tional and occupational aspiration. Thus, 
the apparent relationship the youth’s edu- 
cational and occupational prestige aspirations 
the values his social status situation 
may reality simple reflection 
differences intelligence. Moreover, 
well known fact that there are gross differ- 
ences the occupational and educational 
aspirations males and females our 
society. Consequently, would seem neces- 
sary test the relationship between status 


Barbara Stoddard Burks, “The Relative Influ- 
ence Nature and Nurture Mental Develop- 
ment,” National Society for the Study Educa- 
tion Yearbook, (1928), pp. 219-316; 
Collins, “Relation Parental Occupation In- 
telligence Children,” Journal Educational 
Research, (March, 1928), pp. 157-169; James 
Duff and Godfrey Thomson, “Social and 
Geographic Distribution Intelligence North- 
umberland,” British Journal 
(October, 1923), pp. 192-198; Haggerty and 
Harry Nash, “Mental Capacity Children and 
Parental Occupation,” Journal Educational Psy- 
chology, (December, 1924), pp. 559-572; Robert 
Havighurst and Fay Breese, “Relations Be- 
tween Ability and Social Status Midwestern 
Community, III. Primary Mental Abilities,” Jour- 
nal Educational Psychology, (April, 1947), 
pp. 241-247; Livesay, “The Relation Test 
Intelligence High School Seniors Hawaii 
the Occupation Their Fathers,” Journal Ap- 
plied Psychology, (August, 1941), pp. 369-377; 
Livesay, “Relation Economic Status 
‘Intelligence’ and Racial Derivation High School 
Seniors Hawaii,” American Journal Psychol- 
ogy, (January, 1944), pp. 77-82; Pressey 
and Ruth Ralston, “The Relation the General 
Intelligence School Children the Occupation 
Their Fathers,” Journal Applied Psychology, 
(December, 1919), pp. Peter Standiford, 
“Parental Occupation and Intelligence,” School and 
Society, (January 23, 1926), pp. 117-119; Wil- 
liam Sewell and Bertram Ellenbogen, “Social 
Status and the Measured Intelligence Small City 
and Rural Children,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1952), pp. 612-616; Terman 
and Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 
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and aspiration separately for the sexes with 
intelligence controlled. 

The purpose the present article 
present the results study testing the 
general hypothesis that levels educational 
and occupational aspiration youth 
both sexes are associated with the social 
status their families, when the effects 
intelligence are controlled. 


PROCEDURE 


The general hypothesis was broken down 
into four specific null hypotheses for testing, 
follows: 

association between level educational 
aspiration and social status when meas- 
ured intelligence controlled. 

Among females, there significant 
association between level occupational 
aspiration and social status when meas- 
ured intelligence controlled. 

Among males, there significant as- 
sociation between level educational 
aspiration and social status when measured 
intelligence controlled. 

Among males, there significant as- 
sociation between level occupational 
aspiration and social status when meas- 
ured intelligence controlled. 


Any tests the general hypothesis must 
logically meet number conditions. First, 
they should restricted older youth 
that the subjects’ statements their aspi- 
rations derive from impending decisions, 
thus omitting the fantasy aspirations 
younger persons. Second, they should 
limited youth who have not entered the 
labor market measure aspirations 
rather than rationalizations actual be- 
havior. Finally, they should performed 
upon sample drawn from large and 
diverse population, include subjects 
who vary widely status and educational 
and occupational aspiration. 

The data for this study were taken from 
one-sixth random sample all nonfarm 
seniors public and private high schools 
Wisconsin Students whose 


data were gathered from the high schools 
the Wisconsin Student Counseling Center 
part regular program intelligence testing. 
‘The years 1947-1948 were chosen because they are 
the earliest for which data are available for 
Projected longitudinal study educational and 
occupational behavior. 


parents were farmers were excluded from the 
analysis because the available information 
would not permit their classification 
status level. Since the 4,167 persons included 
the study are all high school seniors, 
may assumed that their statements as- 
pirations are more nearly devoid fantasy 
than any other time previous actual 
labor market entry. Because the sample was 
randomly drawn from population 
state with complex occupational and social 
structure, may assumed that wide 
‘range status positions and occupational 
educational aspirations represented. 

Two dependent variables are used the 


level educational aspiration and 


level occupational aspiration. Data for the 
dependent variable, educational aspiration, 
were taken from responses series 
questions concerning education the student 
planned obtain after graduation. The 
questions asked whether and when the stu- 
planned attend college, and, any, the 
name the college. All students definitely 
planning enter regular four-year college 
program its equivalent were classified 
having high aspirations. All 
others were classified having low educa- 
tional aspirations. Data for the second de- 
pendent variable, level occupational 
aspiration, were taken from question con- 
cerning the vocation the student planned 
enter. The responses this question were 
assigned actual interpolated North-Hatt 
occupational prestige Using the 
prestige value the public school teachers 
(78 N-H points) the cutting point, the 
occupational prestige scores were dichoto- 
mized into high and low categories. Persons 
choosing occupations equal higher than 
public school teachers were considered 
have high occupational aspirations, and all 
others, low occupational aspirations. 

Social status, measured the prestige 
parental occupation, the independent 
variable. Data for the assessment this 
variable were taken from question regard- 
ing the present occupation the student’s 
parent. These responses were assigned North- 
Hatt occupational prestige values, actual 
interpolated. The students were then ar- 


National Opinion Research Center, “Jobs and 
Occupations: Popular Evaluation,” Opinion News, 
(September, 1947), pp. 3-13. 
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ranged into five equal-sized rank-ordered 
parental occupational prestige categories. 
The control variable, measured intelligence, 
was treated similarly. Data for the latter 
were taken from scores the Henmon- 
Nelson Test Mental The sub- 
jects were each placed one five equal- 
sized categories rank-ordered from highest 
lowest intelligence. Because there was 
variation the number cases for which 
there were pertinent data the several 
variables involved, rankings social status 
and intelligence were made separately for 


the table shows, the proportion intend- 
ing college varies systematically 
both with social status (reading row-wise) 
and with measured intelligence (reading 
column-wise). The hypothesis tested 
computing and summing five independent 
chi-square values and the degrees free- 
dom from the data presented Table 
one chi-square with four degrees freedom 
within each the five intelligence cate- 
gories.® The effects intelligence levels 
aspirations are thus statistically controlled 
over-all test based upon chi-square 


STATUS AND INTELLIGENCE: FEMALES 


Parental Occupational Prestige Status Quintiles 
Quintiles (N-H: 93-72) (N-H: 72-67) (N-H: 67-60) 60-55) (N-H: 55-37) (N) 

(463) 

(463) 

(463) 

(463) 

Total (463) 
(N) (463) (463) (463) (463) (463) (2315) 


each null hypothesis tested. The and 
N-H quintiles for each table have over- 
lapping values; persons with these values 
were proportionately assigned the ap- 
propriate quintile. 


RESULTS 


The first null hypothesis, that among 
females there significant association 
between level educational aspiration and 
social status when intelligence controlled, 
tested data presented Table The 
entry each cell the table the per- 
centage females specific level 
measured intelligence and specific social 
status level who have high level educational 
aspirations, i.e., that intend college. 


Henmon-Nelson Test Mental Ability, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company (1942). 


values calculated for each level intelli- 
gence. This procedure illustrated the 
data Table For Intelligence Quintile 
V), the chi-square parental occu- 
pational prestige status level educa- 
tional aspiration 52.80; for 
10.39; for II, 13.61; and 
18.02. Summing these compo- 
nent values, 132.87. Compar- 
ing this with the critical value the 
31.41. This that the first 
null hypothesis must rejected. The direc- 
tion the relationship indicated the 


George Snedecor, Statistical Methods, 4th 
ed. Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1946, pp. 
188-189; Udny Yule and Kendall, In- 
troduction the Theory Statistics, 13th ed, 
rev. London: Charles Griffin and Company, 1948, 
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changes the percentages each row, 
shows that all intelligence levels females 
from high status families are more likely 
have high level educational aspirations 
than are those from lower status families. 


concluded that among females, there 


significant positive relationship between 
level educational aspiration and parental 
social status. This relationship independ- 
ent any correlation between intelligence 
and either these variables. 


dicates that females from high status families 
more frequently choose high level occupa- 
tions than those from families lower 
status, but the relationship not con- 
sistent was the relationship between 
status and aspiration attend college. 
However, may concluded tentatively 
that among females there positive rela- 
tion level occupational aspiration 
parental social status when intelligence 
controlled. 


OccUPATIONAL PRESTIGE STATUS AND INTELLIGENCE: FEMALES 


Total 

Parental Occupational Prestige Status Quintiles Per 

Quintiles (N-H: 93-72) (N-H: 72-67) (N-H: 67-60) 60-55) (N-H: 55-39) (N) 

(371) 

(371) 

(370) 

(370) 

Total (370) 
(N) (371) (371) (370) (370) (370) (1852) 


The same routine used test the sec- 
ond null hypothesis that among females 
there significant association between 
level occupational aspiration and social 
status with intelligence controlled. (See Ta- 
ble 2.) The results indicate that there 
significant relationship between level oc- 
cupational aspiration and social status when 
31.41. However, the table in- 
dicates that this may due the fact that 
there little difference the occupational 
aspiration level the girls given in- 
telligence level each the three lower 
status categories. This has the effect using 
degrees freedom without accounting 
for much variation. For this reason the 
highest two and the lowest three status 
quintiles were combined and the hypothesis 
was retested. this case, 16.95 
11.07. the basis this evi- 
dence the null hypothesis may rejected. 
Again the direction the relationship in- 


The third null hypothesis tested 
data males presented Table Here 
again high level educational aspirations 
college plans are most characteristic those 
from high status families and those 
high intelligence. Ninety per cent the 
subjects high status and high intelligence 
plan attend college, and per cent 
the subjects low status and low intelli- 
gence plan attend college. The null hy- 
pothesis tested the same way before. 
31.41, which indicates that the hypothesis 
association between educational aspi- 
ration level and social status must re- 
jected when the educational aspiration 
effects intelligence are controlled. Exami- 
nation each row from left right, column 
column, shows that the high status cate- 
gories consistently have the highest propor- 
tion those planning attend college. 
Thus, with the present data, not pos- 
sible refute controlling intelligence the 
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PRESTIGE STATUS AND INTELLIGENCE: MALES 


Tot 
Parental Occupational Prestige Status Quintiles 
Quintiles (N-H: 93-72) (N-H: 72-67) (N-H: 67-60) (N-H: 60-55) 55-39) (N) 

(384) 

(384) 

(383) 

(383) 

Total (383) 
(N) (384) (384) (383) (383) (383) (1917) 


hypothesis direct positive relationship 
educational aspiration level with social 
status among males. 

The fourth hypothesis tested the 
data Table Testing the null hypothesis 
According the standard followed the 
present study, the null hypothesis must 
rejected. this table, earlier ones, 
study the direction percentage changes 
each category shows that those 
from families higher social status are 
more likely have high level occupational 
aspirations than are those lower status 
families. Therefore, must concluded 
that among males the apparent positive rela- 


tionship level occupational aspiration 
parental social status cannot accounted 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


summary, four tests have been made 
the hypothesis that levels educational 
and occupational aspiration youth are not 
associated with the social status their 
families when the effects measured intelli- 
gence are controlled. the basis these 
tests, must concluded that the appar- 
ent effects social status levels edu- 
cational and occupational aspiration are not 
simply due the common relationship 
these variables intelligence, although in- 


PRESTIGE STATUS AND INTELLIGENCE: MALES 


tal 

Parental Occupational Prestige Status Quintiles 

Quintiles 93-73) 73-67) (N-H: 67-60) 60-55) 55-39) (N) 

(278) 

(278) 

(278) 

(278) 

Total (277) 

(N) (278) (278) (278) (278) (277) (1389) 
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telligence related both types aspira- 
This conclusion specific persons 
Following the procedure used testing the 


hypotheses the body this article, chi-square 
values were computed test within each 


sex category the association levels educational 


and occupational aspiration 
gence with social status controlled. One such test 
was made for each the four tables the article. 
The results these tests are follows. Table 


instance the null hypothesis must rejected. Thus, 
for the present study, concluded that within 
either sex group, levels educational and occupa- 
tional aspiration are associated with measured in- 
telligence when social status controlled. This find- 
ing corroborates previous research concerning the 
relationship levels educational and occupa- 
tional aspiration intelligence (see note 4). 


from nonfarm families. Within this group, 
however, the relationship level aspira- 
tion social status with intelligence con- 
trolled holds for both sexes and for both 
educational and occupational aspirations. 
Because the sample was drawn randomly 
from broad population high school 
seniors (the entire state Wisconsin), and 
because the effects measured intelligence 
and sex were controlled, the present tests 
lend support the sociological claim that 
values specific different status positions 
are important influences levels educa- 
tional and occupational aspiration. This does 
not deny the importance intelligence 
educational and occupational aspirations, 
but suggests that status makes independ- 
ent contribution these aspirations. 


MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY: REVIEW THE LITERATURE 


Howarp FREEMAN 
Harvard University 


cal aspect medicince developed long 

before the professional sociologist be- 
came active medical research. recent 
years, however, there has been upsurge 
interest among sociologists, and medical 
sociology ranked sixth 1955 area 
sociological imposing biblio- 
graphy has accrued, and 
number teaching and research positions 
medical colleges, schools public health, 
and foundations indicates continuing growth 
the field. 

journal bore the name Sociologic Medicine. 
Its editor, McIntire pointed out 
the first issue that all medicine has 
its “social aspect.” Physicians such 
Craig (23) have asserted that the physician 
cannot practice “total without 
knowledge social relations; the need for 


physician’s interest the sociologi- 


*Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, 
September, 1956. 

Society, 1955. 

Parenthetical numbers refer bibliography. 
See pp. 78-81. 
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sociological training among medical students 
has been noted Roemer (80) and Col- 
well (20); and consideration the patient 
social person the theme volume 
Robinson (78). Rosen (82), his- 
torical survey social medicine, points out 
that the study man his environment 
was called for Ramizzini 1705. The 
first person ever appointed chair 
social medicine, Ryle (83), has emphasized 
the effects different ways life health. 
Hobson (47), Stearns (93), Meleney (69), 
Bortz (12), Clark (18) and Freed (36) are 
among the many medical scientists who have 
called for sociological health research. 
1952 University North Carolina semi- 
nar (87), composed social scientists and 
physicians, proposed series socio-medical 
research projects. 

taking much longer, however, for 
the physician accept the sociologist 
co-worker than did for him recognize 
the need for sociological research. Until re- 
cently, sociologists have operated sub rosa 
the medical setting. occasion, sociolo- 
gists still have disguise themselves bio- 
statisticians, psychologists, social workers, 
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and public health specialists. All Ph.D.’s who 
work among M.D.’s seem have continual 
battle prevent their relegation sub- 
ordinate status. Blackwell (10) has indi- 
cated, sociologists still have difficulty con- 
vincing the medical profession that they 
are scientists. Few physicians are acquainted 
with sociological concepts research tech- 
niques, and communication frequently 
difficult. 

The recent volume Simmons and 
Wolff (89) contains many references 
medical sociology, although general 
discussion the role social science re- 
search medicine. Social science and health 
also the subject volume written for 
the medical practitioner and medical student 
the Boeks (11). addition, entire 
issue the Journal Social Issues (107) 
devoted describing how the social sci- 
ences are directly related medicine. Sev- 
eral sociologists have attempted specify 
the scope medical sociology. Anderson (5) 
and have described medical 
sociology the study social factors 
illness. The study work and the analysis 
the social organization medical settings, 
according Hall (42), are also proper areas 
investigation for medical sociologists. 
Straus (94) has called these two activities 
medical sociologists “sociology medi- 
cine” and “sociology medicine.” as- 
serts that the latter type research more 
appropriate for sociologists not directly con- 
nected with medical facility. Black- 
well (10) has stressed the importance the 
study the family and the community for 
the medical profession. Health has been de- 
fined one the components 
terpersonal competence Cottrell and 
Foote (22), and they have suggested socio- 
logical hypotheses that require investigation. 

Sociologists have also ventured into the 
discussion what meant the concept 
“health,” although they have not helped 
very much. Lewis(59) regards health 
single concept not divisible into health and 
ill health. states that ill health cannot 
equated with social deviation. completely 
opposite stand has been taken Par- 
sons (73) who views the sick person 
social deviant. 

Rural sociologists were concerned with 
medical care before most other sociologists 


became active the area. Current rural re- 
search programs are described articles 
Mangus (64), Liveley (60), Larson and 
Hay (57), and Schuler and associates 
The gamut completed on-going re- 
search, which reports are available, in- 
clude studies socio-cultural variations 
illness, health care and practices; social re- 
lations between physician and patient; social 
organization and health; and attitudes and 
values associated with differential health 
care and practices. Under these topics, this 
paper discusses selection 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL VARIATIONS 


Sociologists are probably most respected 
the medical profession for their etiological 
research into social factors associated with 
morbidity and mortality. Although thin 
line exists between the work the bio-statis- 
tician and the social demographer, the lat- 
ter’s accentuation social psychological 


variables has been major contribution 


medical research. 

There are number studies which relate 
social variables illness, death, and fertil- 
ity. Wiehl’s (102) analysis socio-envi- 
ronmental factors related mortality indi- 
cates the significance socio-economic 
status. The relationship social factors and 
illness has been analyzed Downes (32). 
She has also reviewed the research sex 
differences illness (30) and the Baltimore 
longitudinal study causes illness (31). 
Anderson (4) has carefully appraised the 
literature social factors associated with 
infant mortality, and his paper includes 
bibliography some forty-five individual 


studies this area. Here again, socio-eco- 


nomic status appears the crucial com- 
plex variables. Yankauer (105) has dis- 
cussed the relationship infant mortality 
residential segregation and Deasy (26) 


has related social class participation the 


polio vaccine trial. on-going study 


considerable promise the morbidity and 


accident analysis the California Depart- 


review based upon survey some 
twenty journals and the programs regional and 
national meetings. general, the survey was 
could classified under such categories 
health, mental hygiene, and psychosomatic medi- 
cine were eliminated. 
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ment Public Health (16). Kiser’s (54) 
summary the Indianapolis fertility re- 
search also suggests the importance socio- 
economic conditions. 

Etiological studies many specific dis- 
eases have been completed. King (53) has 
reviewed the literature dealing with the 
lationship between social factors and arthri- 
tis; similarly, Jennings (50) has surveyed 
the literature peptic ulcer. Most the 
studies life stress are strictly beyond the 
scope this paper they approach the 
problem from clinical viewpoint. The life 
stress research Wolff (104) and Wolf and 
Wolff (103) cardio-vascular disorders, 
Grace (38) colitis, Almy and associates 
(2) constipation, and Grace and Graham 
(39) certain body diseases are among the 
many, however, which sociologists may 
desire refer. 

least one methodological study should 
noted: Hoffer and Schuler (48) have de- 
veloped symptom questionnaire that gives 
some idea respondent’s physical well 
being. valuable survey work where 
diagnostic examinations are not possible be- 
cause financial cost and the difficulty 
securing respondent co-operation. However, 
research Trussell and associates (96) in- 
dicates that household interviews provide 
only minimum estimates morbidity. 

Analyses differential health needs, care, 
aud facilities have received particular atten- 
tion from sociologists. The relationship be- 
tween geographic distance and the use 
hospitals the subject paper Jehlik 
and McNamara (49). historical survey 
the compulsory health insurance move- 
ment has been supplied Anderson (3). 
Roemer (79) has commented upon the rural 
doctor shortage, Gallaway and Kaufman 
(37) have investigated the use hospitals, 
and McGibony and Johnson (67) well 
Bright and Hay (13) have analyzed rural 
health care general terms. The Health In- 
formation Foundation—National Opinion 
Research Center survey medical costs and 
voluntary health insurance reported 
volume Anderson and Feldman (7). This 
national survey some 2,800 families in- 
cludes many facts dollar and cent costs 
well the frequency medical care. 
been completed. This study concerned 


with the values and attitudes related dif- 
ferential health care, practices, and partici- 
pation health insurance plans. 

review the research ethnic status 
and health has been completed Graham 
(40). His paper illustrates one the roles 
the medical sociologist. Graham notes, 
accepted research finding that Jewish 
women have lower frequency cancer 
the cervix than gentile women. asserts 
that sociologists can provide understand- 
ing the behavioral causes this and other 
pathologies. 

Cultural analyses health are fewer 
number. For some reason, health ne- 
glected area research among cultural an- 
alysts. Zborowski (106) has studied the role 
cultural patterns attitudes toward pain. 
The problems providing medical care for 
Spanish-Americans the subject volume 
Saunders (84). Paul (74) has edited 
volume applied cultural studies public 
reactions health programs. 

The dearth cultural studies and the few 
researchers who have concentrated pro- 
viding understanding the discovered 
demographic relationships are the main limi- 
tations research describing social and cul- 
tural differentials health. For example, 
despite the crucial nature social class 
explaining morbidity and mortality rates 
well distinguishing differential health 
care and practices, few studies have gone be- 
yond the presentation correlations the 
description underlying variables. There 
have also been insufficient number 
longitudinal investigations and panel-type 
research programs. Medical sociologists can 
criticized for their lack concern with 
repeating research and their unwarranted 
faith one-shot public opinion surveys. 
illustration this last point the H.I.F.- 
N.O.R.C. study cost medical care. 
These data were gathered during single 
interview, and the schedule crammed with 
most difficult questions which secure 
reliable and valid responses, such asking 
for the total drug bill the past year. Kiser 
(54) his review the Indianapolis fer- 
tility research calls for more limited but 
more concentrated studies. This advice ap- 
plicable some the other research cited 
here. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS MEDICINE 


The physician has been the subject sev- 
eral “sociology work” studies. lesser 
extent other medical personnel have received 
similar attention. The sociologist’s concern 
extends from describing the physician 
member occupational category un- 
derstanding the social situation which 
medical personnel work. 

The role the physician has been an- 
alyzed Parsons (73) terms social 
system theory. Hall (43) (44) has traced the 
stages medical career and has also de- 
veloped typology medical careers. The 
occupational origins physicians have been 
analyzed Lee(58) has 
brought the physician task for not react- 
ing against ethnic quotas medical schools 
and for failing include sufficient social 
science curriculum the course offerings 
medical colleges. 

The changing role the nurse has been 
commented upon Thorner (95) and also 
Devereux and Weiner (27). Many sociol- 
ogists may object the distinctly Freudian 
orientation this latter paper. The nurse 
has also been the subject research 
Ford and Stephenson (34), Bullock (14), 
Wager (98), and the Urban Life Institute 
(97). Outside Melinkoff’s (70) meager 
attitude survey the intern, ancillary med- 
ical personnel have been neglected. McCor- 
mack (66) has analyzed the marginal status 
the druggist, and the chiropractor has re- 
ceived similar attention Wardwell (99). 

Interest mounting the doctor-patient 
relationship area research. More 
than twenty years ago Henderson (46) wrote 
insightful article stressing the importance 
the physician-patient relationship 
social system. Romano’s (81) paper pa- 
tients’ attitudes toward ward-round teaching 
another early significant study. Several 
more recent research papers describe impor- 
tant contributions understanding 
physician-patient interaction. Stanton and 
Schwartz have studied social rela- 
tions mental hospital; Caudill and asso- 
ciates (17) have also analyzed relations 
psychiatric hospital setting, and their article 
contains excellent research bibliography. 
Smith (90) has studied the social organiza- 
tion three urban hospitals and Coser (21) 
has contributed status-role analysis med- 


ical personnel the patient gen- 
eral hospital. recent investigation Koos 
(55) (56) describes patients’ attitudes to- 
ward physicians. Fox’s (35) stimulating dis- 
sertation describes life experimental 
research ward and Wessen (101) has effec- 
tively analyzed the social structure 
hospital. Burling and associates (15) have 
recently completed “human relations type” 
study hospital setting. 

Despite the number studies this field, 
certain important areas have been neglected. 
For example, further research into the ancil- 
lary medical occupations and the relation- 
ship between ancillary medical personnel and 
physicians required. Along the same lines 
there need for further study the rela- 
tionship one physician another—spe- 
cialist the general practitioner and 
on. Another area requiring research the 
impact social relations medicine 
group health plans where medical care 
rendered for prepaid sum and the physi- 
cian usually paid salary. these circum- 
stances there appear changes the 
physician-patient relationship that require 
analysis. Also, “small group” research ab- 
sent although there are many situations 
worthy investigation. Finally, sociologists 
studying medical personnel have not always 
taken advantage related research other 
areas. For example, Moore and Tumin (72) 
have much say about the expert-client 
relationship that applicable the medical 
setting. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND HEALTH 


Industry, the community, and the family 
are among the areas that require much more 
emphasis medical the field 
demography several important contribu- 
tions have been made investigators work- 
ing under the auspices the Milbank Foun- 
dation, the Public Health Service, and 
some the state health agencies. Col- 
lins (19) has related sickness hours 
work and provides bibliography other 
studies health and hours work. arti- 


one “stretches” the boundaries medical 
sociology, exception this statement are the 
studies which relate employee illness and accidents 
morale and job efficiency. Research findings 
are inconclusive with respect these associations. 
This literature not reviewed here. 
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cle Puffer (76) reports occupational dif- 
ferences health and contains bibliogra- 
phy this subject. Reeder and Donohue’s 
(77) study employer attitudes toward 
heart disease illustration entire 
area research that has not been sufficiently 
exploited. 

symposium community self surveys 
with respect health (6) sets forth certain 
hypotheses and tentative conclusions regard- 
ing community interest health. With the 
exception certain agricultural experiment 
station bulletins, cited other places this 
paper, and the now classic study Dodd 
(29), the only specific community studies 
are those Miller (71), Green and Mayo 
(41), Kimball (51), Kimball and Pearsal 
(52), and Diggory (28). The bulk com- 
munity research into health consists re- 
ports community action programs, and 
general sociological analyses the com- 
munity with health the central theme are 
lacking. 

The family has also received insufficient 
attention. Simmons (88) has reviewed the 
various theoretical approaches the study 
the family and has formulated tentative 
frame reference for family health research. 
has been indicated Mabry (62) that 
different sources pediatric advice are re- 
lated family cohesion patterns. Medical 
care children and home life the subject 
early paper Schwartz (86). social 
psychological frame reference has been 
employed Davis (25) studying the re- 
actions families which member was 
afflicted with polio. 

The literature social organization too 
sparse merit specific comment. clearly 
area that requires the most intensive re- 
search efforts medical sociology. 


ATTITUDE AND VALUE RESEARCH 


Many the studies cited above could 
have been included this section. addi- 
tion the research already noted, several 
studies have explored differential attitudes 
toward health care and practices. Others 
have tried uncover the values related 
different health behavior. Weeks and asso- 
ciates (100) have offered series hypoth- 
eses regarding apathy toward health care, 
and the second (45) survey 
another attempt investigate attitudes 


related differential health participation 
families. Loftin and Galloway’s (61) study, 
which overlaps the cited research Mabry 
(62), contains information regarding the 
sources medical advice that patients tend 
accept. Price (75) has studied parental 
and children’s attitudes toward dentistry. 
Lay attitudes toward heart disease are the 
subject investigation Bertrand and 
Storla (9). Research regarding the public’s 
attitude toward the handicapped described 
S.S.R.C. bulletin Baker and asso- 
ciates (8), and Macgregor (63) has studied 
the psycho-social problems related face 
deformities. Methodological problems en- 
countered survey studies health and 
medical care have been noted Feldman 
(33) and also Darsky and Metzner (24). 

While there are numerous attitudinal areas 
that require investigation, one the most 
immediate needs this area the develop- 
ment standardized items and scales that 
can employed replicative investigations. 
The cited symptom questionnaire (48) 
example valuable tool that has been 
developed. Sociologists the medical setting 
require instruments that measure, for exam- 
ple, such continua attitude toward medical 
personnel and the use and need for medical 
facilities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Medical sociology has been undergoing 
remarkable growth. Most the research 
cited here less than ten years old. should 
pointed out, however, that many the 
studies noted here have been “borrowed” 
and are part the literature other soci- 
ological specialties. Investigators other 
areas have frequently found the medical 
setting convenient and health variables 
worthwhile investigation within their own 
frames reference. While this is, itself, 
confirmation the piace medical soci- 
ology within general sociology, there 
need for more sociologists major medi- 
cal sociology. The development specialists 
medical sociology should encouraged 
since skill communicating with the medical 
profession essential for the growth the 
field. The fostering the physician-sociol- 
ogist relationship requires participant expe- 
rience the medical setting. 

should pointed out that when reports 
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the many on-going studies become avail- 
able, some the observations this paper 
will longer Undoubtedly these 
on-going studies will suggest new foci 
research and all indications point more 
accelerated growth the field. Even the 
present stage development, medical soci- 
ology has demonstrated its utility the di- 
agnostician, therapist, and medical scientist. 
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ADJUSTMENT CHARACTERISTICS RURAL AND 
URBAN CHILDREN 


HAWKES AND Bruce GARDNER 


State College 


man group behavior have long em- 

ployed various constructs classifica- 
tory devices help understand and predict 
human behavior. These constructs guides 
have included racial, ethnic, and social class 
membership, primary secondary group 
memberships, the church-sect dichotomy, and 
the many variants the folk-urban 
sacred-secular dichotomies. These constructs 


and other students hu- 
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have been employed because they have had 
and perhaps some them still have impor- 
tant predictive values. One the traditional 
dichotomies used American sociologists 
has been the rural-urban classification 
persons and their social-psychological char- 
acteristics. 

Burgess and Cottrell! and Schroeder 
found that married persons who came from 
rural small town background tended 
have somewhat better chances happiness 
marriage than couples who came from 


1E. Burgess and Cottrell, Predicting 
Success Failure Marriage, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939, 376. 

Population,” Ph.D. Thesis, University Chicago, 
1938, 98. 
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urban background. This relationship, how- 
ever, was not found Terman and Oden 
Mangus found very clear evi- 
dence that the average level personality 
adjustment was significantly higher among 
the farm children than among the urban 
children Miami County, the 
basis the findings reported Mangus, 
rural-urban classification children still has 
utility for predicting group personality dif- 
ferences. But assume that the rural 
areas America are being urbanized the 
social-psychological sense, should expect 
find little difference various 
social-psychological characteristics rural 
and urban children and youth. 

The purpose this paper test further 
the usefulness the rural-urban the farm, 
rural-nonfarm, and urban classification 
children regard their levels personal- 
ity adjustment. Data gathered from three 
separate studies are presented test the 
hypothesis that there are significant dif- 
ferences among farm, rural-nonfarm, and 
urban children their levels personality 
adjustment. Personality adjustment de- 
fined and measured terms standardized 
tests used for pre-adolescent children. 


THE MIAMI COUNTY STUDY 


Mangus’ findings were based 1229 third 
and sixth grade children living Miami 
County, Ohio, during the spring 1946. 
these children, 371 lived farms, 573 lived 
rural-nonfarm homes, and 285 lived 
city 17,000 persons. The California test 
personality, elementary series, was admin- 
istered these Other indices 


Terman, and Oden, The Gifted 
Child Grows Up, Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1947, 747. 

4H. Locke, Predicting Adjustment Mar- 
riage, New York: Henry Holt, 1951, 338. 

5A. Mangus, “Personality Adjustment 
Rural and Urban Children,” American Sociological 
Review, (October, 1948), pp. 566-575. See also 
Mangus, and Seeley, “Mental Health 
Needs Rural and Semi-Rural Area,” Mimeo. 
Bull. No. 195, Ohio State University, 1947. 

The California test divided into two major 
sections that yields scores relating “self 
personal adjustment” and “social adjustment.” Each 
the sections the test also yields six subscores. 
Subtests combined under the concept personal 
adjustment give scores designed provide esti- 
mates the child’s self-reliance, his feelings per- 


the children’s personality patterns were also 
obtained, but these are not discussed here 
since comparable data were obtained 
the studies reported this paper. 

Mangus found significant differences 
between the self and social adjustment mean 
scores farm and rural-nonfarm children. 
When compared the self and social ad- 
justment mean scores farm children with 
the same scores for the urban children, 
found significant differences favoring the 
farm children. Rural nonfarm children also 
had significantly higher mean scores the 
two California test scores than the city 
children. 

addition testing mean differences 
the two scores the California test, Mangus 
also compared the mean scores the three 
groups children the twelve subtests 
the California test. (See footnote for de- 
scriptions the subtests). The farm children 
differed favorably and significantly from 
city children every component self 
adjustment except one, and this 
sense personal freedom—the farm children 
were “on par with their city cousins.” 
three the six components the social ad- 
justment score, the farm children were also 
superior the urban children. Farm and 
rural-nonfarm children showed significant 
superiority social skills, the average 
they were better adjusted the school 
situation, and group they were estab- 
lishing better community relations than the 
urban children included the survey. 
significant differences were found among the 
three groups children the other three 
dimensions the social adjustment section 
the test. 


the basis these findings, there 


quarrel with Mangus’s summary: “It 
appears conclusive that Miami County 
the spring 1946, farm children 
group had achieved somewhat higher level 
personal and social 
urban children living small city included 


sonal worth, his feelings belonging, his sense 
personal freedom, his social withdrawing tendencies, 
and his nervous symptoms. Subtest scores com- 
bined under the social adjustment score include 
measures the child’s attitudes 
standards, his social skills, his freedom from anti- 
social tendencies, his family, school and community 
relationships. 
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TaBLE SELF, AND ADJUSTMENT 
Scores, AND CHILDREN, 
1-4, 


1950 
Self Social Total 
Resi- Adjustment Adjustment 
dence ber Mean Mean Mean 


75.68 10.32 
10.50 


6.23 40.56 5.46 
6.86 41.31 4.89 


Urban 485 35.12 
Rural 157 34.26 


the Mangus was careful, how- 
ever, not claim any generality for the 
results obtained Miami County. Data 
from three later studies are discussed below 
and compared with the findings reported 
Mangus. 


HAMILTON COUNTY STUDY 


Research workers from Iowa State Col- 
lege administered the California Test 
Personality primary series, 1942 edition, 
642 children Hamilton County, Iowa, 
during March, 1950. One the purposes 
this survey was determine any sig- 
nificant differences existed between the per- 
sonal self and social adjustment scores 
samples urban and rural children 
that county. Children the first four grades 
Webster City, population 7,600 1950, 
constituted the urban sample and children 
the first four grades rural one-room 
schools within the Webster City trading 
area comprised the rural sample 
dren. There were 485 children the former 
category and 157 the latter. The self and 
social adjustment mean scores made the 
two groups children are shown Table 

These data indicated that the differences 
between personality adjustment scores 
the farm and city children studied were 
negligible. For the self adjustment scores, 
the mean difference .86 favor the 
urban children was not significant 1.46, 
10< The rural children scored 
points higher the average than the 
urban children the social adjustment 
half the California test, but this difference 
The total mean score difference 
.11 likewise failed show significant 
difference between the two groups children 


cit., pp. 567-568. 


These results support the null hypothesis 
stated earlier this paper. For the two 
samples children, one from small city 
central Iowa and the other from rural 
areas surrounding that city, was not pos- 


sible detect any significant differences 


levels self social adjustment meas- 
ured the older edition the California 
test. 


THE MARSHALLTOWN STUDY 


The study reported this section comes 
closer replication Mangus’ study 
than the Webster City study the four- 
state investigation reported later. March, 
1956, 130 fifth grade children three schools 
Marshalltown, Iowa, completed the Cali- 
fornia Test Personality, elementary series, 
1953 edition. The data from Marshalltown, 
however, are based only children. 
Answer sheets for children who were judged 
their teachers “slow” poor 
readers and children who came from rural 
communities bus Marshalltown schools 
were not included the analysis. While 
sampling plan was used selecting fifth 
grade classes the Marshalltown elemen- 
tary schools, the four fifth grade classes 
tested made fairly representative sam- 
ple children that grade level. Marshall- 
town had 1950 population approximately 
20,000. 

For the purpose comparing the scores 
made the Marshalltown sample Iowa 
children, fifth and sixth graders from 
rural school county adjoining Marshall- 
town were also given the same form and 
edition the California test. This school 
was located community approxi- 
mately 400 persons. Mean scores for these 
two groups children the two major 
subscores and total scores the California 
test are listed Table 


TABLE PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND ADJUSTMENT 
Scores, MARSHALLTOWN AND RURAL 
Story County, GRADE 
Iowa, 1956 


Self Social Total 
Resi- Num- Adjustment Adjustment Adjustment 
dence ber Mean Mean Mean 
Urban 53.80 11.05 57.34 9.11 111.14 18.99 


Rural* 51.24 9.37 54.89 9.61 106.31 17.79 


Includes some rural-nonfarm children well 
farm children. 


) 


The urban children’s personal, social, and 
total adjustment mean scores were higher 
than the combined farm and rural-nonfarm 
children’s mean scores. When the mean dif- 
ferences were tested statistically, however, 
none the differences was significant: for 
the difference 2.56 points the personal 
adjustment score for the 2.45 


MEAN ADJUSTMENT MARSHALL- 
TOWN AND Story County, 
AND SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN, 

Iowa, 1956 


Urban Rural 

Adjustment Mean Mean Value 
Self reliance 8.15 1.81 168 1.34 
Personal 

worth 9.24 2.20 8.60 2.45 1.56 
Personal 

freedom 9.92 2.34 9.33 1.91 1.53 
Sense 

Withdrawing 

tendencies 8.03 3.12 .76 1.42 
Nervous 

symptoms 8.37 3.06 8.24 2.49 
Social 

adjustment 

Social 

standards 10.54 1.56 .03 
Social skills 9.08 1.92 8.80 .28 
Anti-social 

tendencies 8.51 2.68 2.51 1.33 
Family 

relations 2.17 945 241 1.18 
School 

relations 9.55 2.17 8.71 2.66 .84 
Community 

relations 9.81 1.67 9.67 


This was the only value that was significant, 


P=.05. 


mean difference the social adjustment 
score, 1.47; for the mean difference 
4.83 points the total scores, 1.46; 


and for all tests, .10 .20. 
While the rural and urban children tested 


this investigation constitute fairly small 
sample, the results agree with those found 
the Hamilton County study. Additional 
support lent the hypothesis that 
significant differences existed between the 
personality adjustment characteristics 
rural and urban children. 

Although there were significant differ- 
ences between the two groups children 
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the personal, social and total adjustment 
scores, possible that some significant 
and perhaps important differences might 
observed between the two groups the 
twelve subscores that make the California 


test. The means, standard deviations, 


values for the urban and rural children 
the twelve subtests are shown Table 
Surprisingly, the urban children 
higher than the rural children all twelve 
components the California test, but for 
the samples used this investigation, only 
one the differences was reliable. The mean 
difference .84 the school relations sub- 
test had value equal 1.99, which just 
reached the per cent level 
larger sample had been used, possi- 
ble that some the other differences noted 


might have been significant. their present 


form, however, the subtest data, based 
fairly small samples, offer with the one ex- 
ception further substantiation for the hy- 
pothesis that rural and urban children 
not significantly differ their personality 
adjustment characteristics. 


FOUR-STATE INVESTIGATION 


During the school year, data 
relating personality development chil- 
dren were gathered from 256 children and 
their families Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, and 
Wisconsin. Within each the four states, 
two strata population, rural areas and 
cities the 2,500 10,000 range, were 
defined. Eight sample points, defined ele- 
mentary school districts and divided 
tween the two strata each state the 
basis the relative sizes the strata, were 
drawn for each state sample probability 
Eight children, whose parents were 


more detailed descriptions the 
design, see Hawkes, Burchinal, Bruce 
Gardner, “Marital Satisfaction, Personality 
teristics, and Parental Acceptance 
Journal Counseling Psychology, (Fall, 1956), 
217; Lee Burchinal, Glenn Hawkes, and 
Gardner, “The Relationship Between Parental Ac- 
ceptance and Adjustment Child 
velopment, press; also see Lee Burchinal, “The 
Relations Parental Acceptance Adjustment 
Children,” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio 
State University, 1956. description the family 
background characteristics the children may 
found Glenn Hawkes, Lee Burchinal, Bruce 
Gardner, and Blaine Porter, “Parents’ 
ance Their Children,” Journal Home 
nomics, (March, 1956), pp. 196-197. 
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living together and who had least one 
sibling, were randomly selected from the 
fifth grade class classes each the 
sampling points. 

The sample 256 children completed 
the Rogers test personality adjustment.® 
Four subscores—feelings personal inferi- 
ority, social maladjustment, family relation- 
ships, and day dreaming—are derived from 
the Rogers test. These four subscores are 
also combined into total score. The per- 
sonality inferiority score measures roughly 
the extent which child thinks himself 
physically mentally inadequate— 
duller, weaker, less good looking, less 


were classified farm, rural-nonfarm, and 
urban according their present place 
The means and standard de- 
viations for each group children the 
five Rogers scores are shown Table 

evident from inspection the 


listed Table that, except for the 


day dreaming scores, probably significant 
differences existed among the farm, rural- 
nonfarm, and urban children. Nevertheless, 
analysis variance ratios were determined 
for each the five sets means. For 
brevity, the analysis variance tables 
have been omitted. The ratio values 
were follows: for personality inferiority, 


MEANS THE TEST, SAMPLES RURAL AND URBAN FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN, Iowa, 
Kansas AND WISCONSIN, 


Personal Social Family Day Total 
Inferiority Maladjustment Relations Dreaming Score 
Residence Number Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Farm 4.59 14.44 4.26 8.54 3.95 36.70 7.99 
Rural- 
nonfarm 131 11.69 4.60 9.19 3.98 


capable than his peers. The social maladjust- 
ment score measure the extent 
which child unhappy his group con- 
tacts, poor making friends, poor social 
skills. The family relations score indicates 
the degree conflict and maladjustment 
child has his with his parents 
and siblings, such jealousies, antagonisms, 
feelings being rejected, and over depend- 
The extent which child indulges 
fantasies and unrealistic thinking in- 
dicated the day dreaming score. Rogers 
considered the total score measure 
the seriousness the child’s maladjustment. 

The children comprising the total sample 


Rogers, Measuring Personality Adjustment 
Children Nine Thirteen Years Age, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
For more detailed description the subscores see 
esp. pp. 28-32. discussion the Rogers test may 
Educational Measurement and Evaluation, New 
York: Harpers, 1943, pp. 354-356. 

the present study reliability coefficients based 
children retested one-week interval 
tanged from .67 .77. Rogers reported reliability 
coefficients for group children tested after 
one month ranging from .65 .72. These reliabil- 
appear adequate for group use this type 


justment, .40, .05; for family 
relations, .68, .05; for day 
total scores, 2.31, .05. Farm, 
rural nonfarm, and urban children did not 
differ groups their responses four 
the five Rogers test scores. They did 
show significant mean differences regard 
the day dreaming scores. Since the day 
dreaming means were significantly different, 
tests were calculated for the differences 
between the groups. 

Higher score the Rogers test indica- 


10The data from the four state samples were 
combined into one total sample after analysis 
variance indicated that state mean differences were 
nonsignificant. should noted that unweighted 
sample point data were employed these analyses 
and that each state sample was assumed 
simple random sample. Statistical studies the 
data showed that unweighted data provided un- 
biased estimates and that was reasonable 
assume that each state sample could treated 
were simple random sample. For details, see 
Burchinal, cit., Appendix “Calculation 
Weighted Statistics,” and, Appendix “The Sig- 
nificance the Differences Among the Parents’ and 
the Children’s Mean Scores”; see Burchinal, 
al., op. cit. 
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tive maladjustment for the characteristic 
being measured. Higher day dreaming scores 
signify responses that indicate avoidance 
reality the child, such wishing 
were younger, not wanting grow up, 
desiring alone, preferring make- 
believe friends and situations over real life 
people and things. 

The farm children showed the least degree 
day dreaming the rural- 
nonfarm children intermediate degree 
3.34), and the urban children the 
most active fantasy life The 
mean difference 1.26 points between the 
farm and rural-nonfarm children was sig- 
nificant 3.52, .001). The difference 
between the farm and urban children was 
also significant 4.86, .001), but 
the rural-nonfarm and urban mean differ- 
ence was not significant 
number “ex post facto” 
explanations might offered for the dif- 
ferences fantasy involvement indicated 
the several groups children studied. 
possible that the farm children who 
live closer the natural cycles the sea- 
sons and life and death, who have re- 
sponsibilities and jobs about the farm, and 
who perhaps spend less their play time 
groups gangs, would expected 
exhibit less fantasy involvement. Rural- 
nonfarm and urban children may have fewer 
jobs about their homes and spend more 
their time social play, which case the 
child’s natural use fantasy might 
abetted. 

Except for the intriguing differences 
the degrees children’s day dreaming in- 
volvement, the results the analysis 
Rogers adjustment scores made farm, 
rural-nonfarm, and children from small cities 
again support the hypothesis this study. 


DISCUSSION 


Data derived from three original studies 
reported this article provided opportuni- 
ties for comparisons mean personality 
scores for rural and urban farm, rural- 
nonfarm, and urban children. Only one 
the tests failed support the hypothesis 
that there were significant differences 
the levels personality adjustment 
children from these three strata. None 


the other studies reported here precisely 
replication the study reported Man- 
gus. His data were based larger number 
children, 1229 divided into three strata 
place residence, while the data for the 
other three studies are based smaller 
samples: 642 Hamilton County, 129 
Marshalltown and Story County, and 256 
children drawn from four states. Mangus 
compared farm and rural-nonfarm children 
with children from city approximately 
17,000. The Hamilton County study per- 
mitted comparisons between rural children 
very small schools and children from 
city 7,600. differences were found 
between the Hamilton County rural and 
urban children, but Webster City, Iowa, 
much smaller city than the city cited 


Mangus. Marshalltown, Iowa, with 1950 


population approximately 20,000 corre- 
sponds more closely the city included 
Mangus his study. The comparative rural 
group children for the Marshalltown chil- 
dren, however, included both farm and rural- 
nonfarm children. The combination the 
latter two groups might not objectionable 
since Mangus found few differences between 
the farm and rural-nonfarm children his 
study. Different editions the California 
test were used these two studies, but 
essentially the same measuring qualities 
were present both forms. this study, 
the rural-urban differences were 


cant, but there was suggestion that given 


larger samples rural children and urban 
children from larger cities, reliable differ- 
ences favoring the urban children might 
found. Finally, the four-state sample 
children permitted testing for differences 
personality adjustment scores for farm, 
nonfarm, and small city children. The bulk 
the data again suggested that measurable 


personality differences did not exist among 


these groups children. 
What order can established for the 
results these four studies? 


First, must recognized that present 
paper and pencil personality tests are, 
best, only gross indicators the level 


personality integration mental health 
children. has been assumed, however, that 
the tests used these studies are least 
reasonably valid measures. 


Second, already indicated, the data for 
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these four studies were drawn from different 
parts the country and involved sampling 
different strata population. Studies 
social class, regional, and ethnic differences 
among segments the American population, 
have made sociologists reluctant general- 
ize their findings beyond the limits the 
samples employed their studies. What was 
found true for rural and urban differences 
southwestern Ohio failed appear 
study approximately similar age group 
children taken ten years later from cen- 
tral Iowa. fact, there was suggestion 
reverse set findings. Data from four 
midwestern states also failed support- the 
Ohio findings. 

Some clarification these varying results 
might achieved brief personality 
theory note interjected. Personality 
bio-social product, more less organized 
set systems attitudes and behavior 
patterns developed the individual the 
basis his original endowments and the 
interaction this maturing organism with 
his social environment. 
dichotomy has been used broad classi- 
fication for describing what have been as- 
sumed different learning environments 
for children and youth. But the levels 
living, educational opportunities, sizes 
families, and the impact mass media 
continue become equalized for rural and 
urban families, the rural-urban dichotomy 
should become less and less useful for as- 
sessing personality differences children 
from these strata our population. this 
true, then the following inferences should 
upheld empirical data: 

significant differences measur- 
able personality characteristics should 
expected between farm and rural-nonfarm 
children. The family and other social learn- 


ing environments these two groups 
children should fairly similar. The four 
studies discussed this paper all support 
this inference. 

Assuming trend toward urbanization 
small towns and rural areas, one should 
expect find significant differences 
personality characteristics farm and rural- 
nonfarm children and children from smaller 
cities. The Hamilton County and the four- 
state investigation support this supposition. 

any rural-urban differences chil- 
dren’s personality characteristics still exist, 
the differences should expected 
found between rural children and children 
coming from larger urban areas. might 
also expect find differences between per- 
sonality characteristics children living 
small towns and large cities assume 
the varying environments provide sufficiently 
different learning experiences operate 
causally upon family child-rearing practices. 
Mangus’s data support the position that 
rural children enjoy relatively more favor- 
able environment for healthy personality 
development than urban children. Data 
from the Marshalltown study, however, 
not support this view. Adequate data could 
obtained answer this question only 
properly controlled samples children 
from rural areas, small towns, medium sized 
and larger cities were given one several 
personality measures. However, view 
the lack such data, one can only reiterate 
the caution expressed Mangus not 
generalizing findings beyond the samples 
upon which they were based. the present 
trend social change continues flow 
outward from urban areas, the results 
the Marshalltown study might taken 
indicative the increasing similarity 
rural and urban children and youth. 
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CRITICAL APPRAISAL THE CHURCH-SECT TYPOLOGY 


BENTON JOHNSON 
University Texas 


HURCH and Sect are two much-used 
concepts the sociology religion. 

They have been applied many 
manifestations ‘of the Christian faith and 
today seem good favor ever 
basic tools the analysis the struc- 
ture groups the Christian tradition. 
Though sociologists are only partly agreed 
the definitions Church and Sect, the 
concepts have been applied frequently, espe- 
cally the complex and interesting field 
American Protestantism. 

The way that sociologists have construed 
these concepts seems have narrowed their 
range applicability and limited their use- 
fulness new fields research. This paper 
has two aims: (1) examine the accepted 
definitions Church and Sect with eye 
sharpening them and attempting de- 
lineate the path which they may 
integrated into general sociology reli- 
gion, and (2) develop some immediate 
implications the reformulated typology 
the area American Protestantism. 

The classical statement the Church-Sect 
typology was made Ernst Troeltsch. Max 
Weber also made substantial contributions. 
Although the typology was posed ideal 
type, thereby consisting set general 
structural features all which need not 
manifested every case, the low state 
development ideal-type methodology has 
meant that for practical purposes each 
the two concepts refers loosely inte- 
grated listing empirical 

The main attention this paper given 
those sociologists who have endeavored 
bring conceptual order out array 
characteristics. they who have used 


Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Society, Sep- 
tember, 1955. 

1This type approach exemplified the 
following works: Elmer Clark, The Small Sects 
America, Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949 (revised), pp. 9-24; Charles Braden, 
“The Sects,” The Annals the American Academy 
Political and Social Science, (March, 1948), 


pp. 53-54. 


the typology most profitably from research 
standpoint, but even appears that 
reducing manageable proportions they 
have discarded precisely those aspects that 
may most promising both new research 
areas and conceptual growth. The re- 
formulation proposed below will modify the 
significance the research undertaken 
under the previous definition but will not 
jeopardize established insights. Perhaps 
will clarify the place Church and Sect 
the sociology religion and lay down 
important methodological principle this 
field. 

Troeltsch conceived Church and Sect 
separate and distinct, representing two 
radically different structural and value ori- 
entational tendencies Christianity. de- 
fined the Church institution that 
sole keeper the means grace and that 
dispenses this its communicants through 
rites which may performed only 
ordained functionaries. 
the Church recognized obligation 
maturing children affiliated families. 
social ethic the Church conservative, ac- 
cepting much the secular social order 
can. The Sect voluntary association 
persons committed ethico-religious 
ideal, which its members attempt manifest 
their own There priestly 
mediation grace nor grace conceived 
the property the Sect. social ethic 
the Sect either revolutionary, seeking 
radically reform the existing social order, 
passively critical, ultimately withdrawing 
into smali communities where the pure reli- 
gious ideal can practiced. 

Since Troeltsch was primarily interested 
the social ethic Christian groups, their 
attitudes toward the secular culture assumed 
definitive position his typology. as- 
sumed that Sects were essentially sharp 


2Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching the 
Christian Churches (translated Olive Wyon), 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, 
331 ff. 
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variance with secular values and that 
order survive they had come some 
modus vivendi with the “world.” This usually 
involved their extinction their settling 
down into socially isolated, ingrown com- 
munities.* 

Guided this formulation one may 
readily classify Churches the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, and Orthodox 
communions. When comes classifying 
Sects there not much trouble with most 
the pre-Reformation groups, with the 
Quakers and the Anabaptists, even with 
the modern Holiness movement. Calvinism, 
the other hand, presents some difficulties 
with which Troeltsch himself grappled but 
which did not resolve. perceived that 
its religious ideal did not reject society and 
its functional requirements. For this reason 
alone regarded Calvinism basically 
Churchly. addition aimed orderly 
incorporation all persons within its fold. 
But there were also Sectarian aspects 
which was planted new 
environments loomed large. There was 
clear distinction between the “worldly” and 
the righteous, there was priesthood, and 
morality was rigidly enforced. 

Troeltsch’s Church” concept was 
intended point the way out the mixture 
types that Calvinism seemed represent. 
This concept, however, was not well spelled 
out and best simply recognition 
empirical type manifesting mixed fea- 
The basic difficulties remained. Re- 
search that made use the typology 
studying American Protestantism should 
have been immediately guard, for 
generally agreed that Calvinism has ex- 
exceedingly powerful influence 
the religion this country. 

Richard Niebuhr deserves the credit for 
adapting the typology research Ameri- 
can Recognizing un- 
wieldy and perceiving its “static” nature, 


pp. 344-346. 

pp. Von Wiese and Becker 
have recommended that the term “denomination” 
used for essentially the same phenomenon. For 
our purposes the term has descriptive merit since 
tefers Sect that has grown tame after becom- 
ing large. (Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, 
Systematic Sociology, New York: Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1932, pp. 621-628.) 


attempted reformulation based upon what 
considered the essential differentiating 
criteria between Church and Sect. Assuming 
the definitiveness attitude toward the 
secular culture, Niebuhr simplified the origi- 
nal statement the typology and developed 
certain saw logically fol- 
lowing from clear statement the under- 
lying features the two types. Troeltsch 
had observed that Sects must make some 
reconciliation with the “world” suffer 
extinction. Niebuhr proposed 
typology used study the processes 
which Sects effect this reconciliation. This 
the origin the well-known hypothesis 
that Sects develop ultimately into Churches 
—that is, that the attitude toward the 
secular culture time undergoes change 
from harsh rejection degree tolera- 
tion even acceptance. 

The findings Niebuhr, Liston Pope 
and others seem point important 
changes the development newly formed 
Protestant Sects America. These changes 
involve lessening the original rigidly 
drawn line between the “saved” and the 
“worldly.” Mention made accommoda- 
tion standards the larger society, re- 
laxing strict moral code, letting down 
rigorous membership requirements 
second generation maturing, etc. 

Since this statement the typology 
based squarely and unambiguously atti- 
tude toward the secular culture, con- 
cluded that once Sects have relaxed their 
opposition worldly ways, they are 
Churches. Other aspects Troeltsch’s 
formulation are ignored treated em- 
pirical adjuncts. The conceptual difficulty 
with Calvinism drops out view and the 
large, established Protestant denominations 
plus many the newer smaller ones are 
classified Churches together with the 
Lutheran, Anglican, Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic. 

While there can doubt that the 
Niebuhr formulation has been instrumental 
producing some significant findings, 
apparent that its usefulness now more 


Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources 
Denominationalism, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1929, pp. 17-21. 

Pope, Millhands and Preachers, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942, pp. 117-124. 
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less limited the conceptualizing de- 
velopmental sequence that seems take 
place some areas American Protestant- 
ism. New theoretical explorations are needed. 

aiming developing the typology for 
the broadest possible use will necessary 
examine once more the underlying criteria 
used distingush the two types. at- 
tempting the structural analysis social 
system necessary focus internally 
the first instance, that upon the nature 
its various roles. The Niebuhr formula- 
tion has not done this. Attitude toward the 
secular culture best derivative 
other beliefs that provide the actual rallying 
point for adherents and furnish the basis for 
the precipitation social system. Atti- 
tude toward the world refers outer things 
not immediately connected with the sacred 
itself, which the heart and soul religion. 

focus the nature roles within 
the system one should state clearly what 
aspects this rather complex field are being 
selected for study. fairly well agreed 
that religious behavior involves the attain- 
ment committed individuals favor- 
able relationship sacred objects and ideals. 
This behavior not instrumental utili- 
tarian but symbolic and ritualistic. The indi- 
about the ultimate nature things attempts 
“uphold” them certain regularly pre- 
scribed acts. this way not only secures 
more thorough identity with the ideals 
from psychological standpoint, also 
reaffirms his status the religious system. 
Our interest, then, will not the totality 
accepted behavior associated with reli- 
gions, nor even the wide assortment 
acts “piety.” will specifically 
that regularly undertaken set behaviors 
which out all other permissible behaviors 
enjoys primacy the affirming reli- 
gious status. This central aspect the ritual 
system may called the process justifica- 
tion. The question that next arises is, 
kind justification given religions have?” 

This approach judged necessary 
and logical one are construct sys- 
tematic theory the field the sociology 
religion. sound comprehension para- 
mount aspects the ritual system 
religion would seem essential as- 
sessing the significance the great mass 


usage that makes the other structural 
features found with it. The lack sharp 
methods analysis has made the com- 
parative study religion rather confusing, 
descriptive business. 

The Church-Sect typology may now 
built according the above criteria. Both 
Troeltsch and Weber mentioned elements 
their formulation the typology that 
bear directly upon the process justifica- 
tion, “salvation” the Christian 
The sacramental system the Church, with 
its conception the transmission grace 
through ceremonies performed qualified 
priests, such element. Troeltsch clearly 
regarded this the crucial means 
securing “grace” religious assurance 
Church This basic institutional 
pattern, well the orientation secur- 
ing religious status through participation 
sacred ceremony performed function- 
aries, may called the means 
justification. 

The attainment justification the 
Sect does not take place within liturgical 
framework despite the presence some 
ritual sacramental usage. Both Troeltsch 
and Weber have noted that the Sect char- 
acterized strict ethical code that its 
adherents are expected live The 
Sect association ethical virtuosos 
who attempt realize their own con- 
duct the principles terms which they 
are united. This primacy, then ethical 
orientation justification (whatever the 
actual content the ethic) distinguishes the 
Sect from the Church from the point 
view behavior crucial religious 

The liturgical-ethical orientation justi- 
fication not exhaustive account the 
possible kinds ritual systems religion. 
simply way noting what the two 
most important structural types Chris- 
tianity seem incorporate. What now 


Troeltsch, op. cit., 338. 

The objection may raised that this formu- 
lation neglects the factor “faith through grace” 
Protestant justification and places undue empha- 
sis upon “works.” The preferred state motiva- 
tional commitment the religious ideal prin- 
cipal referent “faith” for the sociologist) must 
course taken into consideration any full 
and extended analysis, but our present focus upon 
systems behavior manifesting commitment. 
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CRITICAL APPRAISAL THE CHURCH-SECT TYPOLOGY 


needed search for such exhaustive 
list kinds ritual systems and their im- 
plications for the larger structure 
gions. Church and Sect would then only 
two types field several. Although this 
abstract pursuit cannot undertaken now, 
will turn some preliminary implica- 
tions the new formulation the immedi- 
ate, empirically relevant field American 
Protestantism. 

Troeltsch’s difficulty with Calvinism may 
completely resolved one accepts the 
primacy the process justification 
defining the type. The large American Prot- 
estant denominations are without doubt 
structurally Sectarian. The reasons for 
typing them may briefly reviewed. First, 
hard find genuinely sacramental 
tendency American Protestantism. Except 
within the Episcopal church, which am- 
bivalently Protestant and has never been 
without formal liturgical framework, there 
movement self-consciously aimed 
channeling grace communicants through 
sacred ceremonies. This can affirmed 
despite the long-term tendency greater 
formalism “dignity” worship. Though 
this trend should watched sociologists, 
the new forms are anything but “means 
grace” the sacramental sense. Throughout 
most American Protestantism the Sec- 
tarian sentiment persists that the sincerity 
person’s spiritual exercises, professions, 
even church attendance, measurable 
the quality his daily life. Such full- 
blown ethical position 
Catholicism. Second, there indication 
change the ministerial role the 
direction converting into one endowed 
with monopoly the distribution grace 
the laity. The traditional Calvinist min- 
isterial function instructing and setting 
example among group religious peers 
changing, but seems bound the 
direction executive, secular-bureau- 
cratic definition. 

the bulk non-Lutheran, non-Anglican 
Sectarian, what the fate the Niebuhr 
hypothesis that Sects must develop into 
Churches? Certainly the proposition cannot 
continue entertained its present form 
because most Protestantism can not 
placed the Church category. 


There very good reason suspect that 
the Sect-to-Church hypothesis was gen- 
eralization rather limited application any- 
way. Most research within this framework 
has been done Calvinist-type denomina- 


tions, indeed denominations revivalistic, 


moralistic sort. Their development toward 
more sedate middle-class norm has been 
noted. other words particular kind 
ethico-ritual system has been focused on. 
Paradoxically those radically 
groups, which Troeltsch would unhesitatingly 
have called Sects, cannot understood 
clearly terms the Sect-to-Church hy- 
pothesis. The major historical trend the 
Amish, the Shakers, lesser extent the 
Quakers can scarcely understood 
simple process “accommodation” the 
values the outer society. seems safe 
say that despite some astute and valid ob- 
servations that Niebuhr makes presenting 
his Sect-to-Church the actual 
developmental sequence poses pretty 
much confined voluntarist Calvinist Sects 
mobile society. What needed now 
this field understanding how par- 
ticular kinds ethical belief systems affect 
the overall structure and developmental 
potential Sects. One the reasons why 
most expressions Calvinist ethic have 
been assimilable the secular culture 
that Calvinism has never rejected too many 
socially basic functions posed too utopian 
ideal. Without doubt this assimilability 
has much with why aggressive new Sects 
can grow and become large denominations. 

The new typology suggests some interest- 
ing interpretations among those Sects that 
develop along the lines laid down 
Niebuhr and Pope. One the first impli- 
cations the new formulation that the 
divergence between the actual content 
the value systems the old-line denomina- 
tions like the Methodists and Presbyterians 
and that new aggressive Sects like the 
Holiness may not great once as- 
sumed. The latter already contain the seeds 
growth into the former. 


Niebuhr cit.) makes the point that fam- 
ily solidarity necessity impairs the fervor 
religion. While this true not believe that 
factors such this make Sectarianism impossible 
long-term basis unless one uses the term 
some pure, utopian form. 
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The author has strong preliminary indica- 
tions from his research into Holiness groups 
basic ethical primacy obscured 
more striking The content 
this ethic largely what Weber calls 
production rather than consumption, 
achievement for its own sake, leading 
consistent, disciplined lives. short, 
many new Sectarian movements the under- 
lying ethical themes are already framed 
the same general terms those the older 
denominations. 

John Holt noted some years ago that most 
the phenomenal growth the Holiness 
movement the South had taken place 
those areas characterized rapid industrial 
agricultural saw this 


13G. Benton Johnson, Framework for the 
Analysis Religious Action with Special Reference 
Holiness and Non-Holiness Groups (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1953). 
The author found nearly unanimous agreement 
among his Holiness informants that person 
not sincere, converted Christian (despite 
“spiritual” manifestations such prayer, testi- 
monials, and even speaking tongues) without 
leading scrupulously moral life. possible, 
however, lead moral life, refrain from “spir- 
itual” signs and considered Christian long 
commitment the religious ideals understood. 
The author does not assume that all Pentecostal 
Holiness groups are ethical Sects. 

Holt, “Holiness Religion: Cultural 
Shock and Social Reorganization,” American 
Sociological Review, (October, 1940), pp. 
747. 


attempt the part new lower-class 
elements these areas cope with the 
disruption their traditional rural life 
terns. viewed the resulting upsurge 
Holiness religion “reactionary and [mor- 


ally] reformist” rather than 


alternative hypothesis, Holiness 
religion may powerful agent 
ing lower-class groups the values and 
usages our predominantly middle-class 
society. Certainly the appearance any 


region industrial market agriculture 


developments poses the need for the 
nalization rather specific type value 
orientation the part those who are 
participate the system. The lack such 
internalization most apparent 
class groups. Insofar Holiness religion, 
among other things, requires steady, con- 
scientious involvement the new system, 
more than just reactionary coping 
with strange new life appeal 
rural values. This problem area which 
good deal work needs done and 
may lead better integration the 
ogy religion with other phases sociology, 
notably social mobility and stratification. 
Although the proposed reformulation 
the Church-Sect typology reflects only one 
range theoretically important considera- 
tions, hoped that this paper will provoke 
renewed interest both the basic theory 


the sociology religion and the realm 


concrete research problems. 


THEORETICAL REQUIREMENTS THE 
APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


GOULDNER 
University Illinois 


applied social sciences develop more 
rapidly under some conditions than 
others. The aim this paper take this 


seems reasonable assume that the 


Revised version paper read the annual 
meeting the Eastern Sociological Society, May, 
1956. The author wishes acknowledge gratefully 
the many helpful suggestions Sanford Dorn- 
busch, Helen Gouldner, and his students 
seminar the problems the applied behavioral 
sciences, Harvard University, Spring, 1956. 


simple assumption seriously, and identify 
the theoretic and conceptual tools most con- 
ducive the maturation the applied 
social sciences. The ultimate objective 
codify these, that they can constitute 
paradigm useful for the systematic inspec- 
tion the different applied fields. Such 
paradigm could provide working model 
what “par” for the course. the same 
time, could also indicate those areas 
pure social science where further work might 
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bridge the gap between and applied efforts. 

Applied social science has distinctive in- 
tellectual requirements largely because 
exposed special exigencies and tensions. Its 
theories and concepts not only have pass 


inspection before the bar science, but 


they must also prove serviceable coping 
with this specific set social tensions. 
not enough, therefore, examine the in- 
tellectual tools applied social science 
terms their manifest scientific functions 
technical instruments. They must also 
considered the light their latent social 
functions for the peculiar system human 
relations which they are implicated. 
this way, may seen that certain the 
devices applied social science, which some- 
times seem scientifically senseless, are 
least sociologically sensible. 

Attention directed two historically 
different planes work applied social 
science. One these the ongoing work 
such areas race relations, housing, in- 
dustrial sociology, criminology, mass com- 
munications research. The second plane 
involves inspection the work such 
classic contributors the 
sciences Kar] Marx, Emile Durkheim, and 
Sigmund Freud. 


THE MODEL OUTLINED 


Unlike pure science, the applied social sci- 
ences are not oriented solely values in- 
trinsic science—such increased infor- 
mation, objectivity, prediction, parsimony, 
replication, and the like. Applied social 
science characterized orientation 
the values laymen, well scien- 
tists. These lay values, extrinsic science 
such, are regarded the applied social 
scientist legitimate points orientation 
for his professional and scientific work. 

There seem four such value-foci 
which the work applied social scientists 
centers: 


The reduction various forms social 
deviancy, exemplified efforts reha- 
bilitate criminals juvenile delinquents 

Improvement the efficiency effec- 
tiveness with which diverse lay goals are 
pursued, exemplified the work 
some industrial sociologists applied 
anthropologists 

The reduction tensions conflicts, 


such the work some race relations 
specialists 

The reduction tensions that group 
experiences relation its “environment,” 
such those found personnel testing, 
market research, and public relations surveys. 


Applied social scientists are more likely 
use laymen reference group or- 
ganizing their professional work, and their 
work more likely occur the context 
of, and influenced by, their reiationship 
with For these reasons the applied 
social scientist constrained include 
among his dependent variables certain lay 
“social problems.” part his work the 
applied social scientist ultimately con- 
cerned with identifying those independent 
variables which can not only account for, 
but which can remedy, these “social prob- 
lems.” Preliminary though the model 
this point, may yet sufficient permit 
discussion why Marx, Durkheim, and 
Freud have been characterized applied 
social scientists. 


FREUD, MARX, AND DURKHEIM 


scientist, and, indeed widely regarded 
the twentieth century’s master clinician. 
However, viewing Marx applied 
social scientist the stance needed that 
Machiavellian operationalism. The objec- 
tive neither bury nor praise him. 
The assumption simply that better 
understood for being understood ap- 
plied sociologist. This part the clear 
implication Marx’s Theses Feurbach, 
which culminate the resounding 11th 
thesis: philosophers have only inter- 
preted the world different ways; the point, 
however, change This would seem 
the tacit creed applied scientists 
everywhere. 


should emphasized that the focus this 
paper those characteristics common various 
efforts applied social science. There inten- 
tion suggest that there but one kind applied 
social science, only one model its social sys- 
tem. companion piece [“Explorations Ap- 
plied Social Science,” Social Problems, (January, 
1956), pp. 169-181] attention was directed vari- 
ations applied social science, and effort was 
made delineate two sub-models its social sys- 
tem, the “clinical” and the “engineering.” 

Marx-Engels, Gesamtausgabe, Abt Bd., 
533 seq. 
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Marx Faustian, concerned solely with 
understanding society, but Promethean 
who sought understand well enough 
influence and change it. was cen- 
trally concerned with the social problems 
lay group, the proletariat, and there can 
little doubt that his work motivated 
saw it. His diagnosis was that their increas- 
ing misery and alienation engendered en- 
demic class struggle; his prognosis claimed 
that this would culminate revolution; his 
therapeutic prescription was class conscious- 
ness and active struggle. 

Here, assessing Durkheim Freud, 
the issue not whether this analysis 
empirically correct scientifically adequate. 
Furthermore, whether not this formulation 
seems eviscerate Marx’s revolutionary 
core, critics the left may charge, 
whether the formulation provides Marx with 
new veneer academic respectability, 
critics the right may allege, entirely 
irrelevant from the present standpoint. 
Insofar Marx’s any other social sci- 
entist’s work conforms generalized model 
applied social science, insofar 
professionally oriented the values and 
social problems laymen his society, 
may treated applied social scientist. 

Despite Durkheim’s intellectualistic pro- 
clivities and rationalistic pathos, was too 
much the product European turbulence 
turn his back the travail his culture. 
“Why strive for knowledge reality, 
this knowledge cannot aid life,” 
asked. “Social science,” said, “can pro- 
vide with rules action for the future.” 
Durkheim, like Marx, conceived science 
agency social action, and like him 
was professionally oriented the values and 
problem laymen his society. Unless one 
sees that Durkheim was some part 
applied social scientist, impossible 
understand why concludes his monu- 
mental study with chapter 
“Practical and why, the 
Division Labor, proposes specific 
remedy for anomie. 

Durkheim today widely regarded 
model theoretic and methodologic so- 


Durkheim, The Rules Sociological 
Method, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1938, pp. and xxxix. 


phistication, and thus usually seen only 


his capacity pure social scientist. Surely 
this incomplete view the man who 
regarded the practical effectiveness sci- 
more fully understood, Durkheim also needs 
seen applied sociologist. His in- 
terest religious beliefs and organization, 
crime and penology, 
methods and organization, suicide and 
anomie, are not casually chosen problem 
areas. Nor did select them only because 
they provided occasions for the development 
his theoretical orientation. These areas 
were his time, they are today, prob- 
lems indigenous interest applied soci- 
ologists Western society, precisely because 
their practical significance. 

Whatever their many differences, 
Durkheim, and Freud share the applied 
social scientist’s concern with bringing social 
science bear the problems and values 
laymen with view remedying their 
disturbances. characterizing them ap- 
plied social scientists, reference made 
only one many roles they played. 
applied social scientist role, and the 
person playing this role can and does play 
others, and may, therefore, also 
pure social scientist well. 

such role-playing terms that these 
men are regarded applied social scientists. 
expected that their work will 
bear the impress the problems and needs 
applied social science and may also con- 
tain some clues concerning the ways 
which these needs can variously satis- 
fied, even the applied 
today. 


LAYMEN’S HYPOTHESES 


dealing with lay “social problems,” the 
applied social scientist confronting ques- 
tions for which laymen often believe they 
have answers. Laymen usually have some 
explanation favored hypotheses concern- 
ing the source their problems. However 
inadequate the applied social scientist may 
judge these be, cannot blithely ignore 
them. must take some the laymen’s 
favored hypotheses into account 


4Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure Social 
Action, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937, 301. 
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establish maintain relationship with 
them. Thus Marx had consider whether 
“love” Christian Ethics could re- 
garded adequate lever social change. 
Durkheim had consider whether economic 
poverty could account for suicide, and Freud 
had examine whether the prevailing bio- 
logistic explanations mental disturbance 
were adequate. All these men had 
consider lay hypotheses, even only dis- 
credit them. 

All social scientists, pure applied, are 
course obliged test competing hypothe- 
ses analyzing problem. Applied social 
science, however, necessarily draws some 
its competing hypotheses from distinctive 
source, namely laymen. The applied social 
scientist may systematically examine hy- 
pothesis, even puts little credence 
it, because the resultant research may cement 
his rapport with lay group. 

The Western Electric studies thus began 
with experiments testing the effects im- 
proved illumination rest periods in- 
dustrial productivity, for these involved 
hypotheses then favored industrial per- 
Recent studies jury behavior have 
sought test hypotheses, favored the 
legal profession, which had assumed that 
“hung juries” could eliminated relax- 
ing the unanimity The manifest func- 
tion testing independent variables favored 
laymen provide compliances with lay 
expectations that strengthen the acceptance 
social scientists. The latent function 
such tests, however, document the in- 
adequacy and breakdown lay hypotheses, 
thus enlarging the area intellectual discre- 
tion allowable applied social scientists, 
and easing their introduction independent 
variables that are novel laymen. 


These are referred the “customary” state- 
ment the human problems management 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, Manage- 
ment and the Workers, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, 590. Similarly, presenting 
strike data, the Bureau Labor Statistics focuses 
whether not wage issue involved each 
strike, because this datum interest busi- 
hess and union leaders and widely believed 
implicated strike causation. Cf. Gouldner, 
Wildcat Strike, Yellow Springs: Antioch Press, 
1954, Ch. 

Kelvin, “How Jurors Think,” 
University Chicago Magazine, (March, 1956), 


PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


the applied social scientist find the 
theories pure social science useful him, 
there need the pure theory some con- 
ceptual elements that can reconceptual- 


ized into lay concepts, vice versa. Unfor- 


tunately, however, this not always the 
case. 

example may found the kind 
phenomenon disaster specialists have been 
studying. Some the difficulties encoun- 
tered the development disaster research 
may occur because present pure theory 
sociology does not allow for ready recon- 
ceptualization the layman’s notion dis- 
aster. What after all the common meaning 
disaster? Webster defines “an unfore- 
seen and ruinous mischance misadventure 
which happens, often suddenly, either 
through culpable lack foresight through 
things, commonly involves sudden de- 
struction the material props human 
action—homes, means 
stores, furniture, food supplies, clothing— 
often, though not always, the intrusion 
sudden changes the natural environment, 
such floods, fires, blizzards, tornadoes, 
hurricanes, etc. 

There are least three counts which 
pure sociological theory today fails aid 
the analysis this problem: (1) has very 
little say about, and does not systemati- 
cally deal with, the role material props. 
Even the concept which one 
time involved reference material traits, 
increasingly defined terms normative 
elements alone. The theoretical location 
material props, therefore, becomes steadily 
obscured gets thrust into residual 
(2) Present pure sociolgical theory 
has given little thought the relationship 
between social cultural systems, and the 
so-called natural environment. Anthropolo- 
gists like Meggers and Steward continue 
confront this problem, but sociologists ap- 
parently find little interest (3) 


brilliant effort moving toward correction 
this trend found Erving Goffman’s, The 
Presentation Self Everyday Life. Edinburgh: 
University Edinburgh, 1956. 

Betty Meggers, “Environmental Limi- 
tations the Development Culture,” American 
Anthropologist, (October, 1954), pp. 801-824; 
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disaster involves not only change, but 
usually fairly sudden one. Pure sociological 
theory, however, has only begun develop 
models adequate cope with the analysis 
change, and even more removed from 
the analysis change 
questions sudden The problem 
change tempo important almost all 
applied social scientists, the controversy 
over desegregation the 
South presently 

Unless applied social scientists can find 
existent pure theories containing concepts 
that can reconceptualized into independ- 
ent and dependent variables significant 
laymen, they are under pressure design 
their own formal theories, into which they 
can build the necessary bridging concepts. 
Perhaps the best example this Freud’s 
work, which deliberately incorporated such 
lay concepts “sexuality” its formal 
theory, sense least partially conver- 
gent with the manner which used 
everyday thinking. 

The applied social scientist not only 
focuses social problems perceivable 
laymen but also requires knowledge rem- 
edy them. Applied social science, therefore, 
greatly concerned with facilitating the 
prediction and production social and cul- 
tural change. Regardless whether the ap- 
plied social scientist wishes make workers 
more efficient, transform alcoholics into 
mild-mannered tea-drinkers, reshape 
ethnic bigots into tolerant democratic citi- 
zens, requires knowledge, theories, and 
concepts, which bear upon the processes 
change, help him analyze and facilitate it. 

The applied sociologist seeks knowledge 
that will shed light upon the problems men 
his society and will facilitate their solu- 
tion. Unlike the pure scientist, who delights 
maximizing knowledge either for its own 
sake test hypotheses and extend the- 
ories, the applied social scientist will some- 
times forgo sources knowledge, however 


and the collection essays Julian Steward, 
Theory Culture Change, Urbana: University 
Illinois Press, 1955. 

discussed somewhat more fully 

The problem change tempo and 
tion cogently examined Kenneth Clark, “De- 
segregation: Appraisal the Evidence,” Journal 
Social Issues, (1953), pp. 1-76. 


rich data they may be, fears their 
use will impede the intended change. For 
example, psychoanalysts might better verify 
and extend data derived from their patients 
enlisting the aid the patient’s family 
and friends, but they ordinarily and volun- 
tarily forgo use such channels. One finds 
similar refusal maximize sources in- 
formation the work the Tavistock 
group, the staff which discourages re- 
spondents from communicating information 
The impulse toward change 
dominates and may variance with the 
impulse 


CRITERIA FOR CONCEPT SELECTION 


the applied social scientist’s knowledge must 
have certain characteristics, which distin- 
guish from that the pure social scien- 
tist’s. The latter, for example, aims iden- 
tifying variables with predictive power, and 
the more powerful and reliable the predic- 
tion, the better. The applied social scientist’s 
criteria for assessing the adequacy in- 
dependent variable include predictive po- 
tency but beyond this, adding certain 
standards not relevant the pure scientist. 
For one, the applied social scientist inspects 
his independent variables determine the 
extent which they are accessible con- 
trol. Since his ultimate objective involves the 


furtherance some kind change, not all 


independent variables are equally suitable 
for this purpose, nor the one with the high- 
est correlation coefficient always the best. 
For example, matter how high in- 
verse correlation found between the rate 
urbanization and the birth rate, the ap- 
plied demographer can little reduce the 
birth rate manipulating the degree 
urbanization. Demographers can, however, 
focus item, namely contraceptive ma- 
terials and information, which they can con- 


Jaques, The Changing Culture 
Factory, New York: Dryden Press, 1952, 

This classic tension was early recognized 
Freud who commented, “It indeed one the 
distinctions psychoanalysis that research and 
treatment proceed hand hand, but still the tech- 
nique required for the one begins, 
point, diverge from that the other.” Sigmund 
Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. London: Hogarth 
Press, 1949, 326. 
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trol, least greater measure. Even 
urbanization and industrialization are much 
more highly correlated with the birth rate 
than the degree available contraceptive 
material and information, the latter assumes 
strategic significance because its control- 
lability. Thus the applied social scientist 
concerned not merely with identifying pre- 
dictively potent independent variables, but 
also with discovering some that are accessi- 
ble 

There are number circumstances 
which even predictively potent independent 
variable will little use the applied 
social scientist. One such where there exists 
managed. Therefore, for instance, Hunting- 
ton’s sunspot theory economic cycles had 
little appeal New Deal statesmen. Con- 
trariwise, because Keynesian theory identi- 
fied controllable element, the state, which 
could used restore economic equi- 
librium, became the dominant economic 
theory New Deal liberals. one writer 
puts it: 

The system economic thought which has 
become regnant the last generation the 
Keynesian. Keynesian ideas have been 
accepted not because they explained more 
than others but because they provided set 
causal laws whose independent variables 
were accessible action the immediate 
present.14 


For similar reasons, students social dis- 
organization have long been drawn the 
hypothesis that there “causal linkage 
between ‘bad’ housing and social disorgani- 
zation.” This so, not because they have 
regarded this hypothesis possessing 
shred theoretical elegance, but rather be- 
cause its independent variable was control- 
lable and accessible. this connection one 


applied social scientist’s interest con- 
trollable variables also derives part 
orientation lay groups who have similar con- 
cerns. See, for example, Catherine Bauer’s discussion 
the relations between social scientists and com- 
munity planners, where she comments, “What the 
wants know the specific effect 
factor environment over which has 
bona fide control. Bauer, “Social 
Questions Housing and Community Planning,” 
Journal Social Issues, (1951), 

Feuer, “Causality the Social 


1954), pp. 683-684. 


might well inspect Loring’s recent research, 
which appears have found correlation 
between certain indices social disorganiza- 
tion and the amount space occupied 
family, density factor. Loring’s paper 


-convincingly demonstrates that there 


inherent incompatability between theoretical 
sophistication and concern for controllable 

Notice that the last two illustrations from 
demography and housing both invoke the 
forgotten man sociological research, ele- 
ments so-called “material culture.” may 
briefly indicated here that one meaning 
Marx’s materialism may reappraised 
this light. For while Marx was crude 
materialist, there substantial sense 
which was impressed with the material 
props human action, and stressed their 
importance. This, may guessed, was due 
much his commitment applied 
sociology his polemic against Hegel’s 
idealism. For the material props action 
are distinguished their relative accessibil- 
ity control. Indeed, one its expres- 
sions “materialism” might almost defined 
assertion, not the ontological im- 
portance “hard” matter, but the stra- 
tegic significance any accessible variable, 
tangible not. So-called material factors 
such housing space, machines, contra- 
ceptives are interest applied sociologists 
because they are open control. likely 
that such concepts will continue re- 
quired and highly regarded applied soci- 
ologists. 

race relations research similar concerns 
with controllable variables are discernible. 
For reasons similar those involved 
Keynesian economics, the role the state 
and legal institutions continues given 
great stress those seeking modify pat- 
terns ethnic discrimination. This despite 
the fact that, since Sumner’s time, pure 
sociological theory has given scant analysis 
legal institutions. The initial emphasis 
the role “stereotypes” involved focus 
the cognitive aspects the prejudiced 
person’s orientation ethnic minority, 
part because these were regarded the 
most controllable elements his orientation. 


William Loring, “Housing and Social Dis- 
organization,” Social Problems, (January, 1956), 
pp. 160-168. 


| 


was assumed that the beliefs bigots held 
about minorities could more readily man- 
aged than could their affective feeling states, 
directing accurate information those 
holding the stereotypes. Even excellent 
and recent volume prejudice opens its 
section methods opposing prejudice 
with discussion ways “eliminating 
false beliefs.” likely that the emer- 
gence the concept “stereotype,” con- 
ceived learned and not biolog- 
ically given orientation the minority 
group, and thus relatively controllable, 
did much foster modern race relations 
work. 

There second circumstance which 
even predictively potent independent vari- 
able will provide little help the applied 
social scientist. This involves situations 
which, from the standpoint the partici- 
pating laymen, the instrumental manage- 
ment variable would violate their values. 
For example, even though contraceptives 
are technologically controllable, they are 
not instrumentally manageable from the 
value standpoint believing Catholic 
population. Similarly, even though changes 
informal organization are technologically 
feasible, they may violate values that stress 
that human beings should not treated 
means end, thus giving rise charges 
“manipulation.” One reason that legal in- 
stitutions and material props have played 
such large part the work applied 
social scientists that, culture such 
our own, they are both instrumentally man- 
ageable and technologically controllable. 

third circumstance which may limit the 
value independent variable ap- 
plied social scientist the question its 
cost. Utilization variable change 
agent always depends, some measure, 
whether not there some other variable 
available that can accomplish the same re- 
sults with less cost. There always ques- 
tion just how much change one securing 
for given expenditure scarce resources. 
These are the kinds problems that stu- 
dents ‘mass communication media fre- 
quently have assess. Earlier, they sought 
appraise whether was most economical 


Gerhart Saenger, The Social Psychology 
Prejudice, New York: Harper and Bros., 1953, 
159. 
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use either the newspapers the radio 
communicate given message. Presently, 
they may seek assess how many minutes 
radio time are worth minute televi- 
sion time. like manner, Dodd’s “Project 
Revere” seeks determine the effectiveness 
munication stimulus, particularly leaflets, at. 
tempting determine the proportion 
community that will reached varying 
amounts 

Finally, might added that much 
the interest leadership the applied 
sciences functions identify presumably 
efficient loci intervention for purposes 
group mass persuasion. Dean and 
Rosen’s cogent Manual Intergroup Rela- 
tions for example, about fourth their 
propositions, specifying ways and means 
reducing discrimination, deal rather directly 
with the role leadership. 


SYSTEM ANALYSIS 
The applied social scientist’s concern with 
the controllability and relative efficiency 
different variables producing given changes 
also has implications for the larger kinds 
theoretical models requires utilizes. 
These distinctive contingencies dispose the 
applied social scientist use models sys- 
tem analysis, for several reasons: (1) System 
models forewarn the applied social scientist 
the possibility that change one part 
the system may yield unforeseen and un- 
desirable consequences another part the 
system, due the interdependence its 
elements. (2) System models indicate that 
changes may secured one element, not 
only frontal attack upon but also 
circumspect and indirect manipulation 
more distantly removed variables. These, be- 
cause interdependence, may ulti- 
mately produce the desired changes the 
target (3) For this reason wel 


17See, for example, the interesting work 
Melvin DeFleur, Mass Communications 
Model Stimulus-Response Relationships,” 
ometry, (March, 1956), pp. 12-15. 

John and Alex Rosen, Manual 
Intergroup .ons, Chicago: University Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. Similar implications the studies 
“opinion leaders” are found Elihu Katz and 
Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence, 
Free Press, 1955. 

Robin Williams, The Reduction 
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others, system analysis therefore directs 
attention the multiple possibilities in- 
tervention with respect single problem. 

Yet, insofar such model focuses only 
the interdependence elements within 
system, provides clue, itself, con- 
cerning preferential points entry into that 
system. fails establish any generalized 
basis terms which the scarce resources 
available for change may economically 
allocated among the diverse components 
the system. fails, short, satisfy the 
applied social scientist’s interest the com- 
parative costs and efficiency different 
variables. 

Because the resources available for change 
—efforts are scarce, the applied social scien- 
tist requires some basis for assigning weights 
different components the systems with 
which deals. needs some basis for 
assessing their differential influence de- 
termining various outcomes. this need oc- 
curs the absence determinate methods 
mathematical resolution, there tend- 
ency for the system model break down 
monistic, single-factor directions. Thus 
both Marx and Freud’s work there is, the 
one hand, focus systems social rela- 
tions and personality, respectively. the 
other hand, however, there also tendency 
monistically focus certain factors, such 
economic production relations Marx’s 
case, sexual etiology Freud’s. Such 
monistic tendencies may regarded ef- 
forts adapt the economic exigencies 
applied social science, and not merely 
absolute expressions theoretical prefer- 
ence. toward monistic breakdown 
the models applied social science 
probably also derive, some measure, from 
the scientist’s relationship with lay group 
who may find single-factor analysis more 
intelligible than system 

monistic resolution the economic 
exigencies applied social science seems 
manifested even the analyses reso- 
lute system theorist such Parsons. his 


Tensions, New York: The Social Science Research 
Council, 1947, has far the most sophisticated 
these problems the context race 
analysis. 

20For fuller discussion this, see Alvin 
Gouldner “Systematic Social Theory, 1945-1955,” 
Zetterberg (editor), Sociology the United 
States America, Paris: Unesco, 1956, pp. 


effort develop strategy for changing con- 
quered Germany after World War II, Par- 
the economic-occupational 
structures “much the most promising 
highly strategic point the total 
structure [and] through its close struc- 
tural interdependence with kinship and the 
class structure, change there would have 
major repercussions these neighboring 
areas.” Parson’s stress here the eco- 
nomic-occupational structure surprisingly 
reminiscent Marxian analysis. such 
convergence between Parsons and Marx 
exists, certainly not because Parsons 
Marxist. Parsons converges with Marx be- 
cause confronts himself with problem 
essentially similar that which Marx had 
persistently committed himself, namely, the 
introduction planned change society. 
This necessarily involves questions the 
economic allocation scarce resources and 
thus requires the choice efficient points 
entry into system interdependent 
variables. 


THE THEORY UNANTICIPATED 
CONSEQUENCES 


Still another expression the applied 
social scientist’s interest the identification 
his persistent use theory unantici- 
pated consequences. noteworthy that 
Marx, Durkheim, and Freud, all, developed 
some version theory unanticipated 
consequences. 

Marx noted that the events that occur 
society governed market institutions, 
and with only casually integrated economic 
enterprises, could not predicted the 
basis knowing the actors’ individual mo- 
tives. For the things that happen, said Marx, 
are often sought man. Entrepreneurs 
seek profit and orient their production 
this anticipation, yet their very actions have 
the unanticipated consequence generating 
market gluts and economic depressions. 

Durkheim’s most prominent use the 
theory unanticipated consequences 
his analysis suicide. Here showed that 


Talcott Parsons, Essays Sociological Theory, 
Pure and Applied, Glencoe: Free Press, 1949, 
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events, which were seemingly understandable 
acts deliberate intention, could 
understood the unforeseen consequences 
adherence certain values. The higher 
suicide rate Protestants, for example, 
not regarded Durkheim due their 
deliberate conformity with any cultural pre- 
scription concerning suicide, but the un- 
anticipated consequence conformity 
other values that have explicit implication 
for suicide. 

Similarly, Freud was interested the play 
unanticipated consequences third 
level, the psychological. his analysis 
The Psychopathology Everyday Life, 
sought show how language lapses and 
dreams derived from conflicts individual 
motivation. Freud observed that human 
behavior was replete with unanticipated con- 
sequences because human personality con- 
tained unconscious motivations, which con- 
flicted with the aims which people were 
aware. 

This convergence Marx, Durkheim, and 
Freud the identification and analysis 
unanticipated consequences would seem 
stem part from their common participa- 
tion system applied social science, 
which exerts pressure focus the prob- 
lematic concerns laymen. The lay vocabu- 
lary filled with terms indicating interest 
discriminating between foreseen and un- 
foreseen occurrences. the lay vocabulary, 
moreover, the unexpected almost equiva- 
lent the undesirable. Thus synonyms (in 
Roget’s) for unexpected are: bolt from the 
blue, bewilderment, disappointment, disillu- 
sionment, miscalculation, caught un- 
awares off one’s guard, stunned, staggered, 
and the like. 

Unforeseen consequences are not, 
course, always undesirable the layman, 
indicated term such “pleasant sur- 
Nevertheless, other things equal, that 
is, given two identical events, one foreseen 
and the other unexpected, the former usu- 
ally preferential from the actor’s standpoint. 
One may have had prepare even for 
desired events, but could not they 
occurred unexpectedly. probably for 
this reason that the antonyms unexpected, 
lay terminology (again according 
Roget), include words such as: preparation, 
provision, precaution, rehearsal, manufac- 
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ture, arrange, and forth. not the 
scientist, then the layman, literally 
means pouvoir. The applied social scientist’s 
interest unforeseen events is, impor- 
tant part, focus events that laymen 
find threatening. Stated differently, 
interest events over which laymen have 
lost control and for which, therefore, their 
need for assistance regaining has become 
manifest. concern with unanticipated con- 
sequences the applied social scientist, 
therefore, locks onto the motivations and 
engages the profoundest interests laymen. 

The theory unanticipated consequences 
has its closest links with the needs both 
laymen and applied social scientists alike 
when implicates the layman himself the 
very difficulties which complains. Inso- 
far theory unanticipated consequences 
implies, Marx’s case that the layman’s 
own profit-seeking activities produce eco- 
nomic depressions, that his adherence cer- 
tain values elicits suicide the Durk- 
heimian case, that his difficulties stem 
from his own unconscious motivations 
the Freudian analysis, then the problems 
have been defined having more directly 
controllable roots. For the layman’s 
own behavior that produces his own prob- 
lems, least part, then change his 
own behavior can aid remedying the 
problem. Thus the theory unanticipated 
consequences particularly suitable the 
needs applied social science, because 
identifies independent variables more directly 
accessible control. 

Selznick’s important contribution the 
theory unanticipated consequences 
interest precisely this count, for di- 
rectly stresses the degree which unantici- 
pated consequences derive from the control- 
lable actions those who suffer from them.” 
Selznick conceives the actions from which 
unanticipated consequences stem “com- 
mitments.” doing focuses the 
ways which these actions contain volun- 
taristic components decision and therefore 
choice. 

stressing that there are elements 
decision and choice even constraining situ- 


Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University California 
Press, 1949, esp. pp. 253-259. 
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ations, the notion commitment identifies 
areas intervention and control them. 
The concept commitment also indicates 
the ways which present constraints are 
outcomes earlier decisions and choices 
the actors’ part. This implies that the earlier 
choices were some sense freer and pos- 
sessed greater variety functional alter- 
natives than did later ones. Different phases 
the decision-making process are thus de- 
marcated, distinguishing those phases having 
greater area controllability. 

part for these reasons that the 
work present applied social scientists 
replete with analyses unanticipated conse- 
quences. mass communications research, 
for example, orientation unanticipated 
consequences has been standardized the 
notion the “boomerang effect.” This 
concept directs the researcher ascertain 
whether given message nas produced 
audience response conformity with the 
sender’s intention, whether has yielded 
unforeseen consequences Cirectly contrary 
those intended. has thus been discovered 
students race relations that certain 
communications intended reduce ethnic 
intolerance have, some measure, strength- 
ened it, have led the audience un- 
expected identification with the prejudiced 
person rather than the victim prejudice.** 
criminology students juvenile delin- 
quency have indicated that arresting and 
booking juvenile delinquents may have the 
unforeseen consequence crystallizing 
criminal 

these and many other examples that 
can drawn from current efforts applied 
sociology, the problems which 
complain are analyzed the unanticipated 
consequences their own policies, actions, 
and commitments. Thus theory unan- 
consequences systematically directs 


23See, for example: Paul Lazarsfeld and 
Robert Merton, “Studies Radio and Film 
Propaganda,” Transactions the New York Acad- 
emy Sciences, Series II, pp. 58-79. 

Eunice Cooper and Marie Jahoda, “The 
Evasion Propaganda: How Prejudiced People 
Respond Anti-Prejudice Propaganda,” Journal 
Psychology, (January, 1947), pp. 15-25. 

25See, for example: Henry McKay, “The 
and Child Conduct,” pp. 541-551, 
Paul Hatt and Albert Reiss, Jr. (editors), 
Readings Urban Sociology, Glencoe: Free Press, 
1951, 


the attention layman and applied social 
scientist alike problem-generating forces 
most directly accessible their control. 

The theory unanticipated consequences 
also has another, this time rhetoric func- 
tion, for the social system applied social 
science. systematically directs attention 
factors most likely overlooked 
laymen, that is, their own behavior and the 
ways which contributes their own 
problems. This not likely regarded 
common-sensical laymen. the con- 
trary, frequently important source 
sudden “insight” that contributes pow- 
erfully the layman’s validation the 
applied social scientist’s status. 

One the needs applied social science, 
therefore, for the full development 
generalized theory unanticipated conse- 
quences. Consistent though not identical with 
this, need for diversity concepts, 
varying with the field application, which 
direct laymen’s attention patterns be- 
havior and belief which was unaware. 
short, applied social science greatly 
needs multiplicity middle range con- 
cepts both latent functions and latent 
structures. 

The modern era industrial sociology, 
for example, hinges the introduction 
concept latent structure, namely, “in- 
formal organization,” the Western Elec- 
tric studies. This concept identified new 
areas social organization that were utiliz- 
able for the realization organizational ob- 
jectives. has been used precisely this 
way, not only factories, but schools 
and mental hospitals well, where has 
literally brought into focus hitherto neglected 
social resources. 

this connection instructive recall 
Merton’s rationale for introducing the con- 
cept latent observes that 
there unfortunate tendency for some 
social scientists confine themselves the 
study manifest functions, thus allowing 
the focus their studies set the 
interests practical men affairs. Pressures 
the direction noted Merton arise most 
compellingly when social scientist has im- 
plicated himself the social system ap- 


Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe: Free Press, 1949, esp. pp. 
seq. 
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plied science. effect, then, may said 
that Merton sees the concept latent func- 
tions serving corrective for the applied 
proclivities social scientists, facilitating 
their pursuit the theoretic issues pure 
science. The point here, however, that not 
even the needs applied social science are 
well served dealing solely with manifest 
functions. The concepts latent function 
and latent structure are equally useful the 
applied social sciences. 


CONCLUSION 


effort has been made indicate some 
the theoretical and conceptual needs 
applied social sciences. should clear 
that some these needs are not well met 
the present development pure theory. 
There intention, however, suggest 
that the program pure basic theory 
ought organized, either whole 
part, around the discernible needs the 
applied fields. likely, however, that even 
the most inveterate pure theorists will 
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profit from examining the hiatuses between 
the needs applied fields and the accom- 
plishments the basic ones. For may 
that these gaps signalize, not only handicap 
the applied scientist, but also unneces- 
sary defect pure theory itself. 

this paper has seemed contain 
curious juxtaposition classical theorists 
and current empiricists, the implication 
twofold. mild suggestion those 
presently involved applied efforts that, 
even today, they may gain much from recog- 
nizing the continuity between their own 
efforts and those the major and earlier 
sociologists. Current applied social scientists 
may see deeper significance their work 
they recognize that neither peripheral 
nor new foliage but that, the contrary, 
emerges from the deepest taproots their 
disciplines and has the most venerable tradi- 
tion. Finally, implied that the true office 
the theorist best performed when 
exposes old theories the current empirical 
tasks his discipline. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


THE MacIVER LECTURESHIP, 
1957-1958 


The Lectureship will awarded the sociologist who, 
the opinion the Selection Committee: 


—has contributed outstandingly the progress sociology 
his published unpublished work during the past two 
years 


—and qualified inform the academic community the 
educated public concerning current achievements and 
work progress sociology some particular field 
sociology. 


The recipient will undertake deliver public lecture 
meeting affiliated regional society other than that 
his own region. 


The Lecture will submitted for publication 
the American Sociological Review. 


The recipient will given stipend $500 from the 
Fund, and travel allowance equal the round- 
trip first class railroad airplane fare between his home 
and the place the lecture. 


Members the American Sociological Society are invited 
suggest candidates for consideration the Selection Committee. 
making suggestions, members should have mind 
special interest theory, but need not feel bound this 
emphasis. Suggestions should sent not than March 
1957, member the Selection Committee the Execu- 
tive Officer, American Sociological Society. 


The Award will announced the annual meeting, 
August 27-29, 1957, Washington, 
SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Robert Bierstedt, Chairman, City College New York 
Ernest Burgess, University Chicago 

Maurice Davie, Yale University 

Robert Faris, University Washington 

Charles Page, Smith College 

Daniel Price, University North Carolina 

Ira deA. Reid, Haverford College 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OBITUARIES 


The Review records with regret the deaths 
of: 


Marshall Field 3d, associate member 
the Society, New York November 
1956, the age 63. Mr. Field’s phil- 
anthropic activities included number 
projects race relations and child welfare. 


Albert Keller 


One the great figures Yale for nearly 
half century, Albert Keller, emeritus 
professor the science society, died 
October 31, 1956. Born Springfield, 
received his B.A. 1896 and his Ph.D. 
1899 Yale University. immediately 
joined the Yale faculty and taught uninter- 
ruptedly until his retirement 1942. 

born teacher, had the knack put- 
ting ideas, even abstract ones, into forceful 
language. also possessed the gift im- 
parting the apt illustration and the telling 
phrase which made generations Yale stu- 
dents remember him vividly. his long 
years Yale estimated had taught 
more than 16,000 students. His most famous 
course was anthropology, which intro- 
duced 1901. 

ardent disciple his predecessor, Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, devoted much 
his research, following the latter’s death 
1910, bringing completion the huge 
project which Sumner had begun and which 
finally issued the four-volume Science 
Society 1927. prodigious writer, 
authored addition some twelve volumes, 
noteworthy among them being Homeric So- 
ciety (1902), Colonization (1908), Societal 
Evolution (1915), Man’s Rough Road 
(1932), and Net Impressions (1942). 
also edited various volumes, particularly 
Sumner’s essays, and published scores ar- 
ticles, and hundreds notes and reviews. 

part because shy and retiring 
nature which hid behind kind surface 
bluntness and part because felt that 
they took time away from his work, Keller 
shunned membership professional organi- 


zations and most outside activities. Though 
was one the founders the American 
Sociological Society, attended its meetings 
for only few years and later resigned. 

Despite his characteristic modesty which 
led him subordinate his personal 
ments the genius Sumner, 
uted less significantly his own right 
the development scientific sociology. Those 
who knew Professor Keller teacher, col- 
league, friend respected and loved him 
for his personal and intellectual honesty, his 
scientific integrity, his utter lack pretense, 
and his warmth personality. 

Yale University 


The American Catholic Sociological Society, 
The eighteenth Annual Meeting was held Mar- 
quette University, December 27-29. Brother 
Augustine, F.S.C., Salle College gave the 
Presidental Address. 


American Statistical Association. The follow- 
ing members the American Sociological Society 
have been elected Fellows: Donald Bogue, Uni- 
versity Chicago and Scripps Foundation; 
Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State College; 
Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia University; Leo 
Goodman, University Chicago; and Calvin 
Schmid, University Washington. 


Eastern Sociological Society. 
seventh Annual Meeting the Society will take 
place April and New York City the 
Hotel New Yorker. Franklin Frazier, recipient 
the first Lectureship the American 
Sociological Society, will address the Society. 


The Joint Commission Mental Illness 
and Health has announced program small 
grants encourage graduate seminars topics 
relevant mental illness health. Grants 
$750 cover secretarial expenses, bibliographic 
work, publication costs, other expenses will 
made through universities individuals depart- 
ments Anthropology, Psychiatry, Psychology, 
Social Work, Sociology and 
groups. Priority will given seminars that seem 
most likely produce publishable reviews the 
literature, which reviews the literature are 
undertaken identify gaps knowledge de- 
fine promising new leads. There will total 
grants for 1957. 

Applications giving purposes, personnel and 
budgetary needs should addressed the Joint 
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Commission Mental Illness and Health, 808 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society. The 1957 
annual meeting will held Columbus, April 26- 
27, the Fort Hayes Hotel. Chairman the local 


arrangements committee Carl Nissen The Ohio 


State University. 


Social Science Research Council announces 
its 1957 program Seminar Institutes. Requests 
for application forms should addressed the 
Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington Further details about 
the programs are available indicated: 

Applications Mathematics Social Science 
Research (for mathematically trained social scien- 
tists) Stanford University, June 24—August -17. 
For details write Professor Robert Bush, New 
York School Social Work, Columbia University, 
2E. 91st St., New York 28. 

Mathematics Social Science (for college 
teachers mathematics) Stanford University, 
June 17. Professor Robert Thrall, 
Department Mathematics, University Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Organization Theory and Research the 
Graduate School Industrial Administration, Car- 
negie Institute Technology, June 17-July 26. 
Professor Herbert Simon, Carnegie Institute 
Technology, Pittsburgh 13. 

Credit and Monetary Policy, Washington, 
June Write Social Science 
Research Council. 


Sociological Abstracts would like contact 
foreign students now studying social sciences the 
United States. Interested individuals are asked 
write: The Editor, Sociological Abstracts, 218 East 
Street, New York 


Office Education. Research sig- 
nificance education being supported the 
with colleges, universities and state educational 
agencies under Public Law 531, 83d Congress. For 
further information for research proposal forms 
write: Commissioner Education, Office 
Education, Department Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute announces the 
addition fifth member its Sociology staff: 
Alan John Shields, instructor, who received his 
M.A. degrees from the North Texas State, 
and candidate for the Ph.D. the University 
His teaching will concentrated In- 
troductory Sociology, Social Problems and Juvenile 
Delinquency. 


University Alberta. Robert James, Ph.D., 
University Oregon, the first full-time 
ment sociology. undergraduate program will 
offered the fall 1957. James, assistant 
professor sociology, also has been appointed 
associate the Edmonton Council 
Community Services for their extensive study 
the aged. 


Brooklyn College. The following staff mem- 
bers have been promoted: Herbert Bloch 
professor, and Charles Radford Lawrence, Jr., 
assistant professor. 

Sol Chaneles has been appointed lecturer the 
School General Studies. 

Alfred McClung Lee has resumed the department 
chairmanship after 15-month sabbatical leave. 
During his absence Rex Hopper served acting 
chairman. 


University California, Riverside. Robert 
Nisbet, Professor Sociology and Dean the 
College Letters and Science, has returned from 
year’s leave absence Italy. taught the 
University Bologna the University Cali- 
fornia Project Public Administration, carried 
co-operation with the Department State. 


University Chattanooga. Haskell Miller has 
resigned chairman the department sociology 
McCrary (Ph.D. Washington University), formerly 
Southern Illinois University, has been appointed 
chairman the department. 


The City College New York. Harry 
Shulman has returned the department after serv- 
ing two-and-a-half years First Deputy Commis- 
sioner Correction the City New York. 
addition his teaching duties, Shulman will 
Coordinator College-Community Relations. 

Milton Barron has been appointed Director 
the Social Research Laboratory. 

Adolph Tomars has been selected for mem- 
bership the New York Area Research Council. 

Warren Brown has returned from the American 
University Cairo, Egypt, where spent the year 
Fulbright Lecturer. 

Alfred Parsell, Jr., sabbatical leave dur- 
ing 

Eliot Freidson has joined the staff Assistant 
Professor. 

Richard Brotman and Lawrence Podell have 
been promoted the rank Assistant Professor. 

The following have been appointed Lecturers: 
Day Session—Eleanor Leacock (Anthropology) 
and Anthony Leeds (Anthropology), the College 
Liberal Arts and Science; Nicholaas Pansegrouw 
(Sociology) and Bernard Rosenberg (Sociology), 
the Bernard Baruch School Business and 
Public Evening Bort- 
nick, Arthur Ellis, Jerome Gold, Alexander 
Greendale, Russell Heddendorf, Frank Kenton, 
Milton Mittelman, James Price, and Walter 
Simon; Police Academy—Lewis Yablonsky. 

The Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, Professor 
Sociology the Catholic University America, 
has joined the staff the Juvenile Delinquency 
Evaluation Unit one its two associate directors. 

The Department has inaugurated graduate 
program leading the degree Master Arts 
sociology. 


Cornell University. Robin Williams, Jr. 
has assumed the chairmanship the Department 
Sociology and Anthrolopogy. 
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Gordon Streib has been promoted the 
Associate Professorship. 

John McConnell has been appointed Dean 
the Graduate School. 

Donald Forgays and Wayne Thompson have 
been appointed Acting Assistant Professors. 

Rose Goldsen and Edward Suchman are 
directing study factors determining the selec- 
tion rejection nursing career. The study 
financed grant from the National Institute 
Health. 

Morris Opler, William Lambert and Mor- 
ris Rosenberg are fellows the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study the Behavioral Sciences. 

The National Institute Mental Health has 
awarded research grant the department for 
study family relationships and occupational re- 
tirement. The study will under the direction 
Gordon Streib and Wayne Thompson. 

Graduates the Department and 
Anthropology who have accepted appointments 
other institutions include: Harold Barclay, Ameri- 
can University Cairo; Edwin Eames, Temple 
University; Gerald Fortin, Laval University; Sey- 
mour Parker, The Jefferson Medical College 
Philadelphia; Richard Patch, Tulane University; 
Bernard Phillips, University North Carolina; 
William Stein, University Miami; Donald Wil- 
mott, University Newfoundland; Lionel Wish- 
neff, University Michigan. 

William Foote Whyte has been appointed 
five year term Director the Cornell Social 
Science Research Center. Henry Landsberger as- 
sistant director. 

Adelard Tremblay has left the Department 
accept position Associate Professor the 
Department Social Sciences Laval University. 

Alexander Leighton and his associates have 
received grant from the Ford Foundation con- 
tinue and expand the studies mental health 
which have been progress during the past several 
years. 

Edward Devereux sabbatic leave and will 
spend the year the University Frankfort, 


Germany. 


University Denver. Seminar-Workshop 
“World Affairs Programs Radio-TV” will 
held during the summer 1957. Full-expense fel- 
lowships are available. For details write The Direc- 
tor, Social Science Foundation, University Den- 
ver, Denver 10, Colorado. Deadline for applications 
March 1957. 


Elizabethtown College. John Jasper Spurling, 
formerly Johnson Smith University, has 
joined the faculty Chairman the Sociology 
Department. graduate Talladega College 
and New York University. 


Emory University. The Department Soci- 
ology has been renamed Department Sociology 
and Anthropology. This change part reflects the 
appointment anthropologist Alfred Smith, 
Ph.D., Wisconsin, Assistant Professor. was 
formerly Antioch College. 

Helmut Schoeck has been promoted Associate 
Professor Sociology. 
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Allen Albert, Jr., has returned full-time 
teaching after extended leave absence. 

Dudley DeGroot has been appointed lec- 
turer the Adult Education Program the At- 
lanta Federal Penitentiary. 


School Theology. Oliver Whitley, 
formerly Professor Sociology, Phillips University, 
has joined the faculty Associate Professor and 
Chairman the Department Sociology and 
Religion. 


University Illinois. Florian Znaiecki was 
invited the Polish Institute Arts and Sciences 
Free Polish Culture. was also awarded prize 
£50 the Association Polish Veterans for 
his Cultural Sciences and for his contribution 


science. 


Kansas University. two year study the 
drinking experiences high school students spon- 
sored the Mrs. John Sheppard Foundation 
New York has been completed. Marston Mc- 
Cluggage directed the project, and Jackson Baur 
did the technical planning. Charles Warriner 
and Carroll Clark also participated. 

Carlyle Smith has returned from ten month 
expedition Easter Island and other islands 
the South Pacific. 

Toshio Yatsushiro engaged analyzing data 
caste and economic relations rural India 
gathered during his nine-month study tour India 
1953-54. 

committee within the Kansas City Council 
Social Agencies, together with Community Studies, 
Inc., undertaking pilot study education for 
marriage. Lawrence Bee co-ordinator con- 
tent and method. 

Charles Warriner and Jackson Baur have 
completed study local action small Kansas 
watershed. Their study will become part the 
interdepartmental Kansas Basin Project sponsored 
Resources for the Future, Inc. 

John and Jeanne Gullahorn have conducted 
study airline hostess recruitment and training for 
Trans-World Airlines. They have received grant 
from the University Research Fund carry out 
study foreign students the University. Under 
Department State sponsorship they are beginning 
research Fulbright and Smith-Mundt grantees 
who have now returned the United States and 
are residing seven Midwestern States. The two 
current projects follow their research 
ican students France. 


University Kentucky. Howard Beers, 
head the departments Sociology and Rural 
Sociology, has returned from year Europe, 
where served advisor agricultural exten- 
sion evaluation the organization for 
Economic Cooperation. Arnold Anderson has 
turned after two years Sweden, one 
bright appointment. 

Ralph Spielman, visiting lecturer 
during 1955-56, has accepted position 
lanti State College, Michigan. Buford Junker, 
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Ph.D., University Chicago, has been appointed 
visiting lecturer sociology for 1956-57. 

Irwin Sanders leave serve research 
director for Associates for International Research, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Joy Query, Ph.D. candidate, Syracuse Uni- 
has been appointed part-time instructor 
sociology. 

John Christiansen, social science analyst 
the Farm Population and Rural Life Branch, 
Department Agriculture and stationed the 
University, has been appointed lecturer sociology. 

Robert Straus, Ph.D., Yale University, has been 
appointed medical sociologist and professor 
medical sociology the staff the newly created 
University Kentucky Medical School. also 
holds appointment professor the Department 
Sociology. 

Milton Coughenour, Ph.D., University 
sociologist. 

James Young, assistant rural sociology, 
has been appointed assistant professor rural soci- 
ology North Carolina State College. 

Willis Sutton, Jr., has been promoted 
sociate professor. 

John Ball has been promoted assistant 
professor. 


University Massachusetts. Wendell King 
has been promoted the rank professor. 

John Manfredi has been promoted the 
assistant professorship. 

James Ypsilantis has been appointed 
instructor. 


Merrill-Palmer School announces graduate 
and post-graduate program intensive research 
training human development and family. One 
year programs designed supplement graduate 
training psychology, sociology, education and 
home economics will offer students supervised re- 
search experience. Fellowships are available with 
stipends from $1,000 $2,500. Applications will 
acted beginning March For further details 
write the director the program, Dr. Irving 
Sigel, Merrill-Palmer School, Ferry Ave., 
Detroit Michigan. For information fellowships 
write the Registrar the same address. 


Michigan State University. Glen Taggart has 
been appointed Dean charge International 
Programs. 

The Social Research Service the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology has received 
$25,000 grant from the Hospital Facility Research 
Section the Public Health Service for 
five-year study hospital-community relations. 
Artis and Walter Freeman will act co- 
chairmen the project. 

Recent staff additions cultural anthropology 
are Richard Adams, formerly with the World Health 
Organization, and Iwao Ishino, formerly Ohio 
State University. 

Leo Schnore and Jack Preiss have joined the 
staff. They will devote part-time research the 
Highway Traffic Center. 


William Form research associate 
the Labor and Industrial Relations Center. 

Christopher Sower has returned from Fulbright 
Research Scholarship Ceylon. 

John Thaden has been granted retirement 
status. 


University Minnesota. The Graduate School 
announces the continuation its graduate training 
and fellowship program for prospective research 
workers the behavioral sciences, leading the 
Ph.D. Competition for 1957-58 appointments 
open highly qualified students who have not 
completed previous graduate training but who ex- 
pect receive their B.A. degree before September 
1957. Successful applicants study four-year 
stipend schedule alternating fellowship and as- 
sistantship support. Detailed information and ap- 
plication forms may secured from Mrs. Ann 
Cornog, 404 Johnston Hall, University Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14. 


Mississippi: The University and State Col- 
lege. Julien Tatum has been appointed chair- 
man the University, succeeding Morton King, 
Jr., who has resigned. 

Albert Lewis Rhodes has joined the University 
department assistant professor sociology. 

Robert Rands, anthropologist the Univer- 
sity department, has been awarded Guggenheim 
Fellowship for 1956-57. William Sanders has 
joined the University staff during Rand’s absence. 

Joseph Bruening has joined the State College 
Department assistant sociologist. 

Wilfrid Bailey has been promoted associate 
professor and Saunders assistant pro- 
fessor. 

The State College department has received grants 
from the Department Agriculture and from 
TVA continue series studies low-income 
farmers experimental county. grant frora 
the Public Health Service supporting 
study hospital-community relations. 


New York University. Henry Meyer con- 
ducting study effectiveness social 
work with adolescent school girls. Wyatt Jones 
serves research assistant this project. 

John Landgraf (anthropologist) was promoted 
associate professor. 

Edgar Borgatta was appointed Professor 
Sociology. will released the University 
part-time basis continue work the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

Joseph Bram (anthropoligst) has been con- 
ducting research Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Ashley Weeks recently completed five-year 
evaluation short-term treatment delinquent 
youths using guided group interaction (Highfields 
Project, New Jersey). currently completing 
study family health care and spending pat- 
terns, which has been supported the Health In- 
formation Foundation. Leah Glass, Dorothea Hubin, 
and Howard Kaplan serve research assistants 
this project. 

David Glass and David Lavin have joined 
the staff the Social Science and Parent Education 
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Project research associates two-year study 
parent decision processes. The project, sponsored 
the Russell Sage Foundation and the Child Study 
Association America, directed Orville 
Brim, Jr. 

Ilse Lichtenstadter has been appointed lecturer 
the department. 

Leonard Cottrell, Jr., has recently been ap- 
pointed adviser the Scientific Advisory Panel 
the Army. 

George Stefansky has concluded part his 
study History Philanthropy: Patterns 
Social Responsibility Since the Age Enlighten- 
ment. also Director Research the Devel- 
opment Corporation for Israel. 


Northwestern University. Wendell Bell has 
been awarded Faculty Research Fellowship 
the Social Science Research Council. will de- 
vote approximately half his time over the next 
three years study social mobility Jamaica. 

Henry Bruck Princeton University bas 
joined the staff Instructor. 

Ernest Mowrer has received grant from 
the Center for Metropolitan Studies for study 
family patterns suburban living. 

Raymond Mack has received grant from 
the Graduate School; will undertake analysis 
the components occupational prestige. 


University Notre Dame. Reverend Joseph 
Fichter, S.J., visiting professor. 

Robert Schmitt, psychiatrist, has been ap- 
pointed part-time lecturer. 

Raymond Grummell has been added the 
Correctional Program part-time instructor. 

John Kane, Head the Sociology Depart- 
ment, has been promoted the professorship. 
has also been appointed chairman the Social 
Science Committee for the current year. 


Ohio State University. John Cuber and Kurt 
Wolff have returned the campus after leaves 
absence. 

Brewton Berry has been granted year’s leave 
absence continue his research and writing 
mestizo groups the 

Alfred Schnur has resigned become Associate 
Warden the Minnesota State Prison Stillwater. 
Recent graduates who have accepted appointments 
other institutions are Edward Dager Pur- 
due, John Burnell Baldwin-Wallace, and Charles 
Rumage Miami (Ohio). 

Erika Bourguignon, Simon Dinitz, and Russell 
Dynes have been promoted the rank 
Assistant Professor. 

Mangus continuing his follow-up studies 
mental health and integration 
couples Miami County, Ohio, grant from 
the State Department Mental Hygiene and Cor- 
rections. collaborating with Pasamanick, 
Director the Ohio Institute Psychiatry, and 
with Simon Dinitz study dealing with mental 
patients the Columbus Receiving Hospital. 

Merton Oyler engaged study the 
Amish Ohio (Agriculture Experiment Station). 

Walter Reckless and Simon Dinitz are con- 
tinuing their research delinquents and “good” 


boys high delinquency areas (Development 
Fund). 

John Bennett continuing his research 
Japanese Social Relations and the Japanese Student 
America (SSRC grant). 

John Cuber, Alfred Clarke, and Russell 
Dynes are completing their Air Force project 
prediction adaptability pilot training. Alfred 
Clarke and Russell Dynes are studying the social 
correlates marital sex roles (Graduate School 
Fund). 

Melvin Seeman member Engineering 
Experiment Station operations research team which 
involved three year study Ohio State 
University Hospital. 

Erika Bourguignon continuing her research 
bilinguilism and personality (Graduate School 
Fund). 


University Oklahoma. Norman Jackman 
(Ph.D., University California, Berkeley) has 
been appointed assistant professor Sociology. 
James Martin, doctoral candidate Indiana 
University, has joined the staff instructor 
Sociology for 1956-57. 

Recent research the Institute Community 
Development includes: 

Completion study socio-economic con- 
ditions among Oklahoma Indians for the United 
States Public Health Service Leonard Logan, 
Richard Chuculate, and Reed Powell. 

Preparation survival study plan for the 
Civil Defense Administration under the 
direction Leonard Logan, John Morris, and Lee 
Rogers. 

study the vocational interests city plan- 
ners Leonard Logan and John Morris, Jr. 

Completion land use, population distribu- 
tion, and traffic studies for various Oklahoma cities 
under the direction Leonard Logan, Rogers, 
and Robert Lehr. 


Purdue University. Warren Thompson, Di- 
rector Emeritus the Scripps Foundation for 
Research Population Problems, will visiting 
Professor Sociology during the spring semester. 

Gerald Leslie has been granted one year 
leave absence assist the development the 
Interdisciplinary Program Family Life Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Queens College. Thomas Price engaged 
comparative study the island San 
Andrés the western Caribbean and mainland 
community from the standpoint culture change 
and its effects personality development. The re- 
search was sponsored the Research and Training 
Program the Study Man the Tropics 
Columbia University. 

has completed the field work 
study rural village mainland Greece. 
The research was supported Fulbright Grant 
and the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 


Southern University. Walter Watson, 
leave absence from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Acting Chairman, replacing Joseph 
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Johnson, departmental Chairman, who leave 
absence. 

Melvin Brooks Texas and serving 
Visiting Professor. 

New members the department include Harold 
Frum (Ph.D., Indiana University), formerly 
Butler University, Douglas Rennie (Ph.D., Yale 
University), and Eloise Snyder (Ph.D., The 
Pennsylvania State University). 

Judith Larr was promoted the rank as- 
sistant instructor. Current research follows: 
demographic study population Southern 
nois, under the direction James Maslowski, 
and community study project under the direction 
Herman Lantz. 

The University has recently been approved 
grant the degree Doctor Philosophy and the 
Sociology and Anthropology Department will grant 
this degree the near future. 


Vanderbilt University. Emilio 
turned from six month leave absence lecture 
and research Europe. 

Irwin Goffman, formerly the University 
Michigan, has been appointed visiting assistant 
professor. 

John Aird, formerly Miami University, has 
been appointed assistant professor. 

Andrew Henry has been awarded grant 
from the National Institute Mental Health for 
two year study aggression and family structure. 
James Williams has been appointed research 
associate for the project. 

Albert Reiss, Jr. beginning three-year 
study adolescent conformity and deviation 
the Davidson County School system under grant 
from the Office Education. 

Wayland Hayes has served staff member 
the Vanderbilt Institute Economic Develop- 
ment. 


Wayne State University. The following have 
joined the staff the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology: Richard Waterman, from the 
Department Anthropology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Associate Professor; Alvin Rose, from 
North Carolina State College, Visiting Lecturer; 
Lyle Shannon, from the University Wisconsin, 
Visiting Lecturer; Mel Ravitz, from the De- 
troit City Planning Commission, Assistant Pro- 
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fessor; and Mason Griff, from Indiana University 
(Calumet Center), Instructor. 

The following have rejoined the staff: John 
Biesanz, leave Smith-Mundt professor 
Guatemala; Leonard Moss, leave Ful- 
bright Research Scholar Italy; Harold Shep- 
pard, leave Visiting Assistant Professor, Uni- 
versity Michigan. 

The following are presently leave: Warren 
Dunhan, Fulbright Fellow, Amsterdam; Edward 
Jandy, Fulbright Fellow, Karachi. 

Stephen Cappannari, former Fulbright Fellow 
Italy, and Leonard Moss are completing study 
the Italian village Bagnoli del Trigno. Dean 
Victor Rapport, also recently returned Ful- 
bright Fellow Italy, working with Moss and 
Cappannari report the development 
social science research that country. 

study the social psychology auto workers’ 
voting behavior Albert Mayer, Harold 
Sheppard (of this department) and Arthur Korn- 
hauser (Department Psychology) has recently 
been completed. With members the Political Sci- 
ence Department, Sheppard engaged fol- 
low-up study based the 1956 voting behavior 
UAW members. 

study the role psychiatric aides 
home for the mentally retarded was recently com- 
pleted under the direction Harold Sheppard 
and Leonard Moss. 


Yale University. Albert Wessen 
signed become Assistant Professor Medical 
Sociology the College Medicine the Univer- 
sity Vermont. 

John Ellsworth has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Director the Division Admissions and 


Freshman Scholarships. 


New appointments include James Allan Davis, 
Ph.D., Harvard, Assistant Professor, and Stanley 
Udy, Jr., Ph.D. candidate Princeton, 
Instructor. 

Leslie Palmier, Ph.D., London School 
Economics, Research Fellow Southeast Asia 
Studies for the current academic year. 

Francis Assistant Professor An- 
thropology and Psychology Russell Sage College, 
spending the year Yale Carnegie Intern 
the Directed Studies program. 


British Sociological Association 


conference Sociology Retrospect and Prospect will held Queen Elizabeth 
College, London, during the weekend March 22-24, 1957. Topics and speakers the chief 


plenary sessions will be: 


Sociological Theory Merton (Columbia) and MacRae (London) 
Social Investigation Simey (Liverpool) and Shils (Chicago) 
Relations between Sociology and Social Policy Cole (Cambridge) and 


McGregor (London). 


Small groups will concentrate (1) Education, (2) Social Work, (3) Race Relations, 


and (4) Criminology. 


The participation Merton has been made possible the co-operation the 
American Sociological Society and the generosity the Rockefeller Foundation. 

American scholars London the time will most welcome. 

Full details may obtained from the British Sociological Association, Endsleigh Street, 


London, 
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Toward Unified Theory Human Behavior. 
Edited Roy M.D., with the 
assistance HELEN New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. xvi, 375 pp. 
$6.50. 


1951 Jurgen Ruesch, psychiatrist, and 
Roy Grinker, the Director Institute for 
Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research, got 
together some seventeen representatives allied 
disciplines—a zoologist, some sociologists, 
historian and on, making committee 
nineteen, who set out hold bi-annual week- 
end conferences which they were discuss 
the possibilities “Unified Theory Human 
Behavior’. report the first four conferences 
presented this book. The conferences, 
gather, continue. The method presentation 
roughly follows the pattern the meetings. 
There paper presented member and 
throughout are interspersed the interjections 
the other There certain 
degree development one conference fol- 
lowed another, but one has agree with the 
comment additional member the group, 
who joined after the conferences reported here, 
that, “even the most fascinating materials have 
usually been presented without any initial 
subsequent attempt indicate their relevance 
for the general problem.” The decision in- 
clude parts the discussion, the contributions 
and interruptions the members who were not 
reading the paper, has its drawbacks. The whole 
the discussion obviously could not re- 
ported, and what provided sometimes refers 
what isn’t, which little confusing. Fur- 
thermore, sometimes irritating have 
sequence thought interrupted comment 
question. From the point view com- 
munication the reader obviously misses great 
deal that must have been clear the partici- 
pants. Was the decision include all those 
comments, questions, and contributions justi- 
fied? balance certainly was. gives one 
the opportunity listening group highly 
intelligent people discussing together, and pro- 
vided one does not insist “results” that 
exhilarating experience. 

They discussed the possibilities unified 
theory human behavior. But what could 
that mean? That, alas, was not question 
which they addressed themselves for any length 
time. The setting the problem straight- 


forward: social systems are “run” humans, 
humans have personalities, they are also physi- 
cal organisms and therefore allied all living 
organisms. Now does “unified theory” mean 
set rules from which one can deduce the rules 
biology, psychology and sociology? This was 
scarcely discussed, and sure the nature 
such rules obscure. Does mean 
Spencerean statement evolutionary process? 
This was touched and provided the bright 
idea that social development symbols that 
ensure continuity and changes, performing thus 
the same role that genes the history 
physical organisms. More extensive and reward- 
ing was another line: are there concepts which 
apply all these fields, and they mean 
the same wherever they are used? Much said 
about homeostasis and the discussion this 
Emerson and Anatol Rapoport well worth 
reading. 

analysis communication, which applies 
the signals that flash from cell cell, the 
communications from ego, and the com- 
munications from man man societies? The 
concepts are discussed and, nothing else, com- 
munication theory clarified the process. 
But then, one may imagine, all sorts diffi- 
culties basic nature reveal themselves. 
Systems may have some homeostatic control 
keep them intact, their parts are communi- 
cation net-work and systems communicate 
with one another. But—what system? What 
are boundaries, and how permeable are they? 
The discussions this question are among the 
most valuable the book. Another even more 
fundamental problem loomed up. Speigel pre- 
sents with diagram systems related 
one another: the soma, the psyche, the group, 
the society, and—obscure indeed—the universe. 
Perhaps the concepts homeostasis and com- 
munication theory apply them all—except 
the last. Perhaps, suggests Morris, they are 
linked system common symbols any 
given society that—to take his example— 
“policeman” has meaning the communica- 
tion system, and has meaning the social 
system that defines role; also has 
meaning the personality system that 
person becomes policeman and now symbolizes 
himself policeman, has become police- 
man,” and might have added that when 
became policeman may become flat-footed 
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Each system can dealt with independently, 
but the link between them the system 
common symbols. All this seems help 
bit, but constantly hear, particularly from 
Ruesch who presented paper it. disturbing 
references observer.” This both 


salutory and irritating. All our theories are the. 


views observers; how far does his perspective 
contaminate objectivity? 
University Nottingham 


Varieties Human Value. CHARLES 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press. 
1956. xv, 209 pp. $5.00. 


This volume reports investigation ways 
which different cultural groups vary terms 
their major life orientations. The data are 
elicited primarily means the instrument 
entitled, “Ways Live,” from samples prin- 
cipally college students six widely different 
countries: United States, China, India, Japan, 
Norway, and Canada. 

Although the Ways instrument supplies the 
major data the present analysis, information 
elicited from some subjects (not all) other 
techniques, are likewise drawn upon for ampli- 
fication: evaluation paintings non-verbal 
stimuli equivalent the Ways; analysis 
qualitative comments written respondents, 
also considered equivalent the Ways data; 
the Thurstone Temperament Schedule; the Cat- 
tell Factor Personality Test; the Allport- 
Vernon Study Values; and the Sheldon photo- 
graphic technique for determining somatype. 
Finally, basic background information was se- 
cured means simple survey questions. 
Special subsamples different populations are 
drawn upon from time time for special 
analysis. 

Certain internal comparisons 
made: for example, differences between the 
sexes, social class, religious affiliation, city 
size, somatype, race, and the like are analyzed. 

The Ways Test self-administered ques- 
tionnaire which asks respondents simply rate 
the order their preference thirteen para- 
graph-long descriptions the kind life most 
appealing them. Each “way aims cover, 
sloganized form, the essence the philoso- 
phies life declared most suitable to, and 
most distinctive the three “‘basic personality 
types.” The Ways suggest provocative images 
rather than specify distinct variables which 
each personality type may identified. Mr. 
Morris calls these personality images 
sian,” “Promethean,” and terms 
which, says, correspond to, but are not identi- 
cal with the more familiar types, “dependence,” 


personality types which are studied the 
main dependent variables. 

The main criticism have the research 
centers about the data-gathering instrument, 
which seems complicate immeasurably 
the straightforwardness the analysis. The 
main dependent variable personality type; the 
initial problem before the analysis can move 
ahead determine how the ranking each 
“way” path relates the personality cate- 
gory which presumed correspond. But 
each paragraph touches upon number vari- 
ables, which are not covered systematically 
uniformly each the thirteen paragraphs, 
and which are not conceptually related ad- 
vance each personality type. was necessary 
therefore, resort some statistical technique 
which would render the material manipulable. 
Factor analysis revealed five basic clusters: 
social restraint and self control, enjoyment and 
progress action, withdrawal and self-suffi- 
ciency, receptivity and sympathetic concern, self 
indulgence (or sensuous enjoyment). 

But these “factors” still not define even 
locate personality type. This major problem 
definition, itself one the central problems 
the research, solved resorting the de- 
cisions judges, who determine which 
factors “go with” which personality type. 
might say, passing that, addition, the ap- 
propriateness factor analysis for these kinds 
non-metric materials, itself questionable, 
although obviously the analyst had but little 
choice.) One cannot but admire the statistical 
sophistication and skill which into the body 
the analysis, but one nevertheless reminded 
the remark credited Fred Stephan, about 
using scalpel butcher shop. 

is, then, all the more the credit the 
writer that these criticisms are, opinion, 
much less moment than what see two 
major contributions. The conceptual analysis 
values covered few pages (pages 9-14 and 
scattered discussion between pages 163-183); 
but find these pages extremely orderly 
analytic approach which helps make sense 
out the hodge-podge preferences, goals, 
desires, aspirations, appraisals, courses ac- 
tion, attitudes, and opinions, which are often 
called “values” because they correlate with 
values. 

The second main contribution the study, 
important aspects national differences, sug- 
gesting wealth ideas for measuring cultural 
differences meaningful way. The study 
demonstrates that the qualitative ways which 
cultures differ from each other can measured, 
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beyond the usual banal indices, such number 
flush toilets number cars. doing, 
the volume begins make amenable scientific 
sudy such still-more-literary-than-scientific con- 
cepts ethos, theme, trait, belief system, and 
the like. 
Rose GOLDSEN 
Cornell University 


The Functions Social Conflict. Lewts 
Coser. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. 188 
pp. $3.50. 

suppose should have expected sooner 
later. After all the founder (or least the 
namer) our field turned his work directly 
religion with feeling thought incon- 
sistency. now have Professor Coser’s volume 
responsive readings based Simmel’s views 
“conflict.” 

The objectives this volume are, presum- 
ably, recall attention the phenomena 
“conflict,” bring some remarks Simmel 
date, and show that “conflict” may 
said have adaptive functions well 
maladaptive ones. Taking these objectives 
face value one must rate the book well and 
wish well. Simmel certainly emerges once 
again fascinating thinker. One almost 
led wish that more Simmel given and less 
attention devoted extension, reformula- 
tion, amplification, and even occasional contra- 
diction. 

But for reasons which make uneasy, 
greatly disappointed this volume. 
thought Professor Coser would start from Sim- 
mel, enlarge that, and systematize the ma- 
terial (however tentatively). thought would 
leave the reader state carry with the 
more general analysis the more 
detailed analysis special instances it. 
has not done this. all the passages Simmel 
why were these selected? Simmel, though most 
stimulating, means one the most 
systematic precise scholars. For further 
scientific development, must use his insights 
either point the way new experiments 
and/or historical analysis point the way 
new more theoretical findings—or 
both. Professor Coser presents sixteen proposi- 
tions from Simmel’s godown and brings them 
date. 

The volume’s theoretical core lies the 
adaptive functions opposed the maladap- 
tive functions Professor Coser 
feels that the former have been neglected 
favor the latter. part this argument 
over terms. part also inheres some 
pulling and hauling which first rules evalua- 
tions out the discussion and then sucks them 


back in—rather though one focussed the 
study “disease” overwhelmingly the 
tion whether “disease” contributes the wel- 
fare the race well its sorrows, 
Professor Coser sees some the failure his 
colleagues function concern for adjust- 
ment rather than change—with statics rather 
than dynamics. Since both problems seem 
involve time variable, the point this 
lost me. fades further into the background 
when most Professor Coser’s arguments for 
the adaptive functions “conflict” hinge 
adjustment some system other indeed 
they must, definition, the effects are 
considered adaptive functions. this point 
germane add that whether any given effect 
tion depends the position from which 
viewed. The argument hinges more properly 
the substantive content different kinds 
“conflict” different social contexts. 

peevishness with this book function 
what wish were and what not. 
would unfair well peevish not close 
with remark made grounds which may 
much nearer the author’s heart. essay 
“conflict,” with Simmel inspiration, abounds 
stimulating and perceptive bits. initial 
fragment substantial work the field which 
Professor Coser intends give the future? 
look forward that. 

Marion Levy, Jr. 

Princeton University 


The Image: Knowledge Life and Society. 
KENNETH Ann Arbor: The 
University Michigan Press, 1956. 175 pp. 
$3.75. 


Kenneth Boulding, economist, has sustained 
interest the integration the social sciences. 
The Image was “dictated uninterrupted com- 
position” the last weeks stay the 
Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral 
Sciences. The product novel and challenging 
look the social sciences from the vantage 
point new image: “the image the image.” 
The relationship” proposed 
conceptual and theoretical scheme re- 
markable unifying power.” And the penetrating 
discussions society, economic transactions, 
and the political process support this claim. 

There sense which the problem 
organization may taken the focal problem 
the book. The view which results merges 
Barnard’s analysis the executive, 
concept information, and Wiener’s stress 
feedback mechanisms. “Image” becomes the 
name for the principle organization, and the 
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image modified the feedback information 
provides the dynamics organization and re- 
organization. The main movement society 
seen process image-formation under 
the stimulus messages transmitted net- 
works communication” (98). The elucidation 
this thesis specific domains social science 
done with skill, persuasiveness, knowledge, 
and wisdom. 

natural, however, that concept carrying 
such responsibility should, initially any rate, 
reel under the burden carries. places 
are told that thermostats have images, 
genes, cells, and amoebas, and these cases 
the term “image” becomes operationally very 
unclear, and opinion unfruitful. 

For the most part, however, the emphasis 
upon the images persons. The image 
“subjective knowledge structure,” property 
all that person believes true. The image 
contains “images value” well “images 
fact.” “The image value concerned with 
the rating the various parts our image 
the world, according some scale betterness 
worseness” (11). strict sense there are 
“facts,” but only what accepted fact: 
“There are only messages filtered through 
changeable value system” (14). 

This direction emphasis suggests more 
familiar territory. Social psychologists have long 
studied “images fact” and “images value” 
under such terms “opinions” and “attitudes.” 
Sociologists and anthropologists have recent 
years given considerable attention “belief 
systems” and “value orientations,” and their 
interrelations. Quite recently psychologists have 
extended learning theory deal with sign 
processes. And the theory signs (semiotic) 
has since the days Charles Pierce envisaged 
important place for the icon (or image) 
the theory meaning. the further develop- 
ment his thought Kenneth Boulding brings 
these disciplines into his integrative endeavor, 
the “image the image” may become more 
concrete and more manageable. And so, this 
would turn instance his own thesis 
that the image which guides men itself re- 
organized the feedback new infomation. 

CHARLES Morris 

Center for Advanced Study 

the Behavioral Sciences 


Integrating Sociological and Psychoanalytic Con- 
cepts: Exploration Child Psychotherapy. 
New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956. 284 pp. $4.00. 

Pollak tells experimental child guidance 
clinic program which the workers attempted 


dovetail psychoanalytic and sociological in- 
sights order understand and treat the mal- 
adjusted child his family. The experiment 
failed many respects, the author frankly 
admits and describes. points out very co- 
gently some the possible reasons for this 
failure and links the practical difficulties 
carrying out such program the theoretical 
deficiences inherent social work and psycho- 
analytically oriented therapy and the social 
context the therapeutic professions. 

The simplicity Pollak’s presentation may 
mislead the reader into the impression that the 
experiment was naively executed and conceptual- 
ized. However, those who have tried integrate 
sociological and psychotherapeutic thinking 
level will not hypercritical. This 
book trail blazer, not because elegantly 
dovetails two perspectives theoretical level, 
but because reports attempt meld 
perspectives practical level. 

Four sociological concepts were specifically 
used the clinical program: family orienta- 
tion, social interaction, social role, and culture 
conflict. Case studies disturbed children and 
their families illustrate the use the first three 
concepts. However, almost truly psychoana- 
lytic concepts are uesd these case studies. 
Broadly psychodynamic concepts are used, and 
for this reason the book must considered 
integration sociology and psychodynamics, 
not psychoanalysis. Why are the concepts 
psychoanalysis eschewed? Perhaps 
when one tries integrate sociological concepts 
clinical work, behavioral 
might otherwise described purely psycho- 
analytic terms have reformulated dif- 
ferent psychodynamic terms. 

any rate, one likely draw the inference 
from Pollak’s case discussions that the project 
resulted the avoidance the 
vidualistically oriented, intrapsychic framework 
psychoanalysis favor more interper- 
personally oriented framework. This inference 
strengthened when one recognizes that the 
case discussions are considerations two-group 
relations primarily. Family diagnosis empha- 
sized this study, is, effect, built from 
the study multiple sets diads—and occa- 
sionally triads—within the family. Conceptual 
descriptions the level what might called 
group dynamics within the family orienta- 
tion are not developed this book. The author 
uses the notion “orchestration” attempt 
achieve this total group frame reference, 
but the attempt not successfully realized. 

The last the four concepts that Pollak and 
his associates used was culture conflict. This con- 
cept was used show how the “professional 
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subculture” child guidance workers influences 
their perceptions the child patient and his 
family. Pollak’s analysis shows how theory and 
practice child guidance leads distortions 
clinical understanding for which there 
correction except re-thinking basic as- 
sumptions and procedures. The discussion 
this point itself may prove the worth 
the experimental project sponsored the 
Jewish Board Guardians and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
STEWART PERRY 
National Institute Mental Health 


Adult Education Transition: Study In- 
stitutional Insecurity. University California 
Publications Sociology and Social Institu- 
tions, Volume No. pp. 43-202. Bur- 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University California Press, 1956. $3.00, 
paper. 

This monograph case study the adapta- 
tion the public adult education school 
California internal and external pressures 
its environment. From his examination his- 
torical materials and public documents and 
from unstructured interviews with participants 
adult education programs, Clark isolates three 
major defining characteristics the environ- 
ment which these educational organizations 
have developed. These are: (1) its marginal 
status compared other public educational 
programs, (2) its enrollment economy (state 
support for local adult education programs 
tied the number students enrolled), and 
(3) the diffuseness generality the formal 
goals adult education. Clark attempts 
demonstrate their influence the policies and 
behavior patterns that characterize the adult 
education organization the Los Angeles school 
system. 

Policies regarding class size, tuition, grading 
and the initiation new courses, for example, 
are attributed the “enrollment economy” 
factor. The reversal the traditional superordi- 
status the teacher the teacher-pupil 
relationship, the low degree “professionalism” 
the teaching staff, differences the type 
social structure that develop among teachers and 
among administrators are viewed derivatives 
the triple set influences the adult school. 
Their net result seen the evolution new 
mentally different type educational agency 
emerges, type that may termed service 
organization.” The desires the client supplant 
professional criteria decision making pro- 


fessional personnel. 
The author also examines some detail the 


connections between the adult school and ex. 
ternal organizations and the way which 
seeks legitimize its existence and its activi- 
ties. also explores the conditions leading 
its continuing insecurity and these are viewed 
the questioning its legitimacy certain 
lay groups and the growing competition the 
community college. 

final chapter examines the implications 
the study for organizational theory and educa- 
tional policy. series generalizations 
potheses) are suggested. 

This three factor explanation the policies 
and behavior patterns the Los Angeles adult 
education school appears highly plausible. 
unfortunate, however, that the impact other 
possible determinants are not examined. For ex- 
ample, the superintendent’s and school 
definition the responsibilities the public 
school toward adult education the personal 
relationships between adult education adminis. 
trators and key educational officials could 
viewed equally important factors influencing 
the “dependent variables.” Since there 
assessment the influence such “other 
factors the relative influence the “determi- 
nants” examined remains problematic. 

Despite this shortcoming and certain method- 
ological inadequacies Clark’s study pro- 
vocative analysis marginal type 
educational organization. will especial 


interest students formal organization and 


the sociology education. 
NEAL Gross 


Harvard University 


The Metropolitan Transportation Problem. 
Washington, C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1956. 301 pp. $4.50. 


This book marshalls myriad facts and 


figures from numerous sources support the 
conclusion that only truly comprehensive 


solution can resolve the numerous interrelated 
problems highway, transit, 
transportation and around our larger cities. 
the author’s words, “An effective solution 

should functionally comprehensive 
should comprehensive geographically in- 
cluding not only the city but the metropolitan 
area and all the affected region 
should comprehensive from planning 
point assuming that transportation used 


promote community goals, and that com- 
munity plans make satisfactory transportation 
possible.” The general argument the 


argument favor metropolitan regional 
ning, here stated with special reference trans 
portation problems. The outstanding 
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tion the study lies its compilation 
wide variety current and historical data 
transportation from widely scattered 
and its organization these materials into 
compact, orderly and lucid statement. 

Mr. Owen is, however, more successful 


stating the problem than developing solu- 


tions. While the study details the historic, ad- 
ministrative, and technical reasons for spec- 
trum current urban transportation problems, 
from deterioration railroad commutation 
service the high cost urban expressways 
and off-street parking facilities, consider- 
ably less incisive pointing the way out 
the present dilemma. For, although may 
agree with the author’s general conclusion, 
stated above, must also recognize that deep- 
rooted, persistent and widely held American 
values will continue for the foreseeable future 
interdict the kind comprehensive planning 
needed for full-scale solution the problem. 
shrewdly analyzes the planning aspects 
the solution emphasizing, for example, the 
significant relation between land-use planning 
and the generation traffic, and the need 
develop and apply new concept zoning, 
which would bring divergent land uses into 
juxtaposition (thus reducing travel) instead 
seeking total separation land-uses. But the 
social aspects the situation are inadequately 
handled. Fiscally and administratively, may 
agree with Owen that “clearly the best chance 
achieving the transportation needs metro- 
politan areas the future will through 
fully self-supporting system.” social 
policy should require the user pay the cost 
isa wider issue not easily resolved. 

For sociologists and city planners, the study 
provides, remarkably brief compass, 
encyclopaedic reference which text, twenty- 
six detailed statistical tables appendix, 
eighteen carefully drawn charts and number 
judiciously selected photographs are skillfully 
combined tell the full story the problem 
metropolitan transportation exists the 
United States today. 

SWEETSER 

Boston University 


Man’s Role Changing the Face the Earth. 
Edited Jr., with the 
Bates, and Chicago: The 
University Chicago Press for the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search and the National Science Foundation, 
1956. 1193 pp. $12.50. 


This book the fruit symposium com- 
posed seventy participants, ranging from 
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specialists the microscopic world philoso- 
phers. Broadly classified about per cent were 
earth scientists, per cent the social sciences 
and the humanities, and per cent the ap- 
plied fields. With such great range interests 
and abilities represented not surprising that 
difficult not impossible find common 
denominator common theory terms 
which the papers can evaluated their con- 
tribution measured. very large part the 
work given over the summarization the 
findings dealing with specific effects man’s 
tenure earth upon phenomena studied the 
particular specialist reporting. This constitutes 
major contribution those who are unfamiliar 
with the vast literature involved and who want 
make use the findings without the neces- 
sity compiling and reading selective bibli- 
study single thesis—but without any effort 
recast research findings made terms the 
categories and instruments used the special- 
ist into new integrated synthetic set 
propositions. The papers were submitted and 
transmitted the members before their appear- 
ance the symposium, and such synthesis 
integration occurred was expected arise 
from the discussion, written and oral, which was 
evoked reading them. While probably 
true that each the specialists present left the 
meetings with much broader view the place 
his own specialty occupied than that which 
held when went there, the written record 
hardly demonstrates this. What the reader sees 
set statements expressing point view, 
with little evidence how was altered 
the arguments other commentators. Never- 
theless the arguments presented and the author- 
ity upon which they were expressed will permit 
the student much more adequately evaluate 
the various schools and test his own theses 
they relate the influence man nature 
than would able any other tech- 
nique known the reviewer. 


The outstanding emphasis ecologists the 
past was placed the limits imposed nature 
man, and the tendency nature, whenever 
man relaxed failed his efforts, revert 
ideal pattern which was presumed exist 
apart from man and his purposes. Over and 
over there occurs here evidence that man part 
nature and what evolves out his efforts 
natural that deriving from the impact 
any other species. But the huge alterations 
flora and fauna which have accompanied man’s 
rise ecological dominance are documented 
length, and certainly the face this evidence 
the effort write man off creature more 
significant producing ecological change than 
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other plants animals must branded 
failure. 

the other hand, evidence from many fields 
produced show that the consequences 
man’s effort change the face the earth are 
seldom limited those expected intended, 
even, rare, when the intended fact 
realized. Human acts have consequences the 
social, cultural, biological and physical realms 
which can anticipated only the most pene- 
trating study all the factors which will 
modified those acts. Seldom, ever, have 
even few these likely consequences been 
studied before acts were performed. The out- 
come was sometimes success beyond the wildest 
dreams the innovator, and much more often, 
disaster totally disproportionate the particular 
acts which gave rise it. Faced with these 
facts any scientist might hesitate recommend 
action lest destroy network relationships 
necessary cultural survival. 

Sociologists confronted with the problem 
relating the value systems particular people 
the physical and biological world which 
they live will probably find the summary chap- 
ters greatest interest, for here the question 
how the knowledge can made useful 
achieve the ends man becomes basic dis- 
cussion. Now becomes clear that what 
survive has relevance man’s purposes and this 
determines the heuristic value many the 
models, categories and other instrumentalities 
used all the scientists, whether they 
classified physical, biological social. 
these chapters becomes clear that when 
deal with the relation science man’s evolv- 
ing values are all groping and none can teach 
the others much. 

Miami University 


L’optimum population. Ouvrage publié avec 
concours Centre National Re- 
cherche Scientifique. Par LEon Paris: 
Presses Universitaires France (Pragma 
Publication L’Institut Science Eco- 
nomique Appliquée), 1956. 308 pp. 1.000 fr. 


Although the author this book has written 
previously article the optimum population 
his work has been primarily the field 
political economy. states that the essential 
purpose this work the historical and critical 
study the economic optimum theory popu- 
lation. However, even this work remains 
political scientist for his belief that prob- 
lems international trade and international 


relations are influenced great deal 
tion density. 

The author’s account the history the 
economic optimum population scholarly, 
Possibly not all students, however, would agree 
with him the relative amount credit 
specific individuals for development the 
theory. There will disagreement that the 
roots the theory economic optimum 
such concepts the law diminishing 
and the work Ricardo, Malthus, Jom 
Stuart Mill, and Adam Smith. The disagree. 
ments will come the assessment credit 
more modern writers. 

Believing that Edwin Cannan, Julius 
and Knut Wicksell had done most 
the modern concept the economic 
theory population, the author reviews their 
contributions. finds Cannan’s contribution 
most noteworthy the three although 
pears agree with Lionel Robbins crediting 
Wicksell with coinage the term optimum 
density. The author also emphasizes the 
lus that was given the concept optimum 
population the 1927 World Population Con. 
gress Geneva. describes the contributions 
several participants, including those 
Wolfe; Fairchild; Warren Thompson, 
and Carr-Saunders. Subsequent writers 
that receive attention are Cohn; Landry; 

The author emphasizes the need for 
tivity and specificity definitions 
finds that even the relatively restricted 
context economic optimum the utilization 
all criteria that have been proposed would 
like trying add automobiles, sausages, and 
baby carriages. partial the use 
mum per capita income criterion opti- 
mum density but also emphasizes that this 
will vary greatly with type economy and 
stage economic development. 

final section, the author goes beyond the 
scope that the reader might expect from the 
title the book. this section Buquet 
tempts demonstrate the possible 
the concept the optimum world 
proaches problems population relation 
resources. urges international 
tion toward the end establishing tolerable 
demographic-economic balance 
concerned with economit 
and population maladjustments countries 
Western Europe well underdeveloped 
areas. Curiously, when tries adapt 


demographic concepts into his own field 
litical science that sounds least convincing. 


For instance, one suggested approach 
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amelioration the demographic-economic bal- 
ance that population transfers. Strangely 
enough, says very little about the work 
the United Nations population even 
economic development. Despite the semblance 


“ivory tower” approach this last 


tion, few will disagree with the author’s gen- 
eral attitude that lasting world peace will de- 
healthy balances between population and re- 
sources and economic opportunity various 
countries the world. 
Milbank Memorial Fund 


Self-evaluation and Rejection Groups: Three 
Experimental Studies and Conceptual Out- 
line. Stockholm: Alm- 
qvist and Wiksell, 1956. 250 pp. Sw. Kr. 

Interpretations Sociometric Choice Status. 
Studies workmate choices the school 
class and selected correlates—with special 
emphasis the methodology preferential 
sociometry. Studia Psy- 
chologica Paedagogica, Series altera, Inves- 
tigationes VIII. Lund, Sweden: 
Gleerup; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1956. 408 pp. Sw. Kr. 40:-. 


have here two basic scientific contribu- 
tions the social psychology small groups 
and 

The purpose the monograph Joachim 
Israel “clarify some the central con- 
cepts” the theories group dynamics, 
especially those developed Festinger and his 
co-workers, “expand the theory and link 
theoretical approaches sociology and 
social psychology,” especially the reference 
group theory and the adapiation level theory. 
This purpose carried out with consummate 
The first chapter analyzes central con- 
cepts and their “translation into operations,” 
exceptionally careful analysis 
the concepts cohesiveness, social reality, self- 
evaluation groups, and rejection. The second 
which observed the “rejection deviants 
under threat.” The main hypothesis tested 
the experiment was: 

Given group with certain minimum level 
cohesiveness, confronted with threat against 
the achievement group goal, the rejection 
deviant blocking the movement toward the 
threatened goal will increase with increasing 
threat. 


this experiment 668 schools boys from 
countries, years age, were 
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motivated toward goals (organization air- 
plane clubs) with “different degrees valence” 
and probability goal achivement. devi- 
ant was provided act ways threaten 
the achievement the goal. Many different 
clubs were started and subject the 
mental factor—a deviant. Results were reported 
relation degree valence and proba- 
bility goal achievement and rejection, the 
dependent variable. Rejection deviants was 
measured with sociometric scale, rank-order 
scale, choice one who was clean the 
meeting room. The findings were analyzed 
great statisical detail, including careful com- 
parison the validity the various measures 
rejection. The final conclusion was that the 
original hypothesis was only partially sound, 
for was found that the deviant may re- 
jected integrated into the group. What hap- 
pened was observed depend upon the proba- 
bility reaching goal and other factors. 
Thus, research forced modification the 
original hypothesis. 

But the analysis and experimentation this 
point was only beginning reorientation 
definitions and hypotheses. Israel’s extended 
analysis social psychological concepts ended 
with series operational definitions and 
hypotheses which lend themselves further 
testing experimental methods. Two addi- 
tional experiments were then conducted test 
some the new hypotheses: one dealt with the 
differential rejection superior 
individuals and the other with self evaluation 
and the evaluation oneself others. 

special interest sociologists will 
Israel’s operational definition group which 
is: 


then they form group and only they 
have during certain minimum amount 
time and they are interdependent for the 
achievement 


Israel’s monograph must for every social 
psychologist and sociometrist. 

The second monograph also 
substantial merit. includes “discussion 
general principles for collection and analysis 
socio-preferential data” followed the report 
two experiments entitled, Choice 
Status Analyzed Primarily From Socio-preferen- 
tial Data” and “Sociometric Choice Status Com- 
pared With Extra-Socio-preferential Data.” 

Bjerstedt begins his study with report 
survey among sociometrists search for 
definition sociometry. After exceptionally 
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careful analysis these definitions Bjerstedt 
submitted two: 


Sociometry: “measurement every kind 
interhuman and interanimal relations.” 

Preferential sociometry: “measurement those 
interhuman and interanimal relations which can 
described terms preferences (‘attraction- 
neutrality-rejection choice situation’).” 


obvious that Bjerstedt prefers the sec- 
ond definition, for follows his definitions 
sociometry with full consideration “gen- 
eral princples for analysis sociopreferential 
data.” compares condensation,” 
torial condensation,” and “numerical condensa- 
tion” methods presenting socio-preferential 
data with respect their roles “data com- 
pressors.” favors chessboard 
diagram” which six basic socio-preferential 
variables are shown. These variables are: posi- 
tive choices made, positive choices received, 
positive choices reciprocated, negative choices 
made, negative choices received, and negative 
choices reciprocated. 

After his exceptionally careful methodological 
study reports two sets experiments, one 
general and one dealing with socio- 
preferential status scores” which compared 
“with respect different kinds behavior.” 
The experiments were primarily with Swedish 
pupils elementary schools. the first set 
(Alpha) experiments Bjerstedt found, that 
(1) choices elementary pupils were rather 
general, meaning that rank order preference 
from choices workmates was similar rank 
order friendship choices, (2) the stability 
choice was greater among older children, (3) 
stability workmate choices lasted more than 
year, (4) the number outgoing choices 
“less consistent than the number incoming 
choices,” (5) the longer the time interval the 
lower the consistency, (6) rejection given 
positive rejoinder” has greater tendency 
shift than rejection given negative recipro- 
and (7) “low-status children obtain 
higher stability percentages for their choices 
high-status children, than high status chil- 
dren for their choices low-status children.” 

Bjerstedt his Beta experiments, tested the 
“hypothesis that the much chosen display 
socially more desirable behavior than the much 
rejected.” Both teacher ratings and careful ob- 
servation behavior showed the much chosen 
had fewer behavior problems and some in- 
stances (not all) had better work habits. 

This study also touches upon the problem 
choice-status scores different cultures. 
general, reported that similar results 
those this study have been obtained dif- 
ferent countries; this fact implies the uni- 


versality use fundamental sociometric 
procedures. 

The theoretical-experimental studies Israel 
and are, this writer’s opinion, 
models social psychological-sociometric 
search. Experimentation was started only after 
careful study previous research and 
current hypotheses. Modern refined statistical 
methods analyzing findings were used: and, 
conclusions were the form new hypotheses 
like these that social science can built. 

Colorado State College 


Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1956. xi, 155 pp. $3.00. 


Long before William James John Dewey, 
pragmatism appeared American society and 
politics. fact, the philosophies were formu- 
lated the modes thinking, which were 
already traditional, and formed part the 
national pattern. Political pragmatism was 
sense dominant 18th century American po- 
litical philosophy. While the Continental ideolo- 
gists focussed their interest the idea 
freedom, the English and American discussed 
the same problems terms the meanings and 
limitations power. While the former advanced 
abstract concepts, the Americans were interested 
above all, whether the principles would work 
and how they would work. Their interest was 
kind political engineering and mechanics; 
they designed system checks and balances 
which would harness this formidable energy— 
the political power. 

Professor Dahl’s book continuation 
these traditions, continuation guided mod- 
ern precise logical methods and contemporary 
experience. 

Dahl examines the basic democratic value- 
goals. accepts them norms even axioms, 
and formulates them postulates, definitions, 
hypotheses, and explores further, under what 
conditions they may may not operate, 
whether they can operate all. begins with 
the theory democracy, which 
formulates effort bring about compro- 
mise between the powers the majority and 
the power minorities—in other words—how 
protect the minorities against the tyranny 
the majority. This problem seems one 
the the whole book. The analysis 
begins with the formulation hypothesis 
the concept checks and balances and limi- 
tation power. elaborates his hypothesis 
definitions, and discussion conditions 
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which determine non-tyrannical power. Thus 
according hypothesis non-tyrannical re- 
public can exist under least two conditions: 
accumulation all powers legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial one hand should avoided, 


and factions must controlled, that 


not act permanently and adversely the 
rights citizens and aggregate interest the 
community. 

Similarly, Professor Dahl examines conditions 
the populist democracy—rule majority; 
polyarchal democracy—freedom choice, 
expression preferences the alternatives, 
and finds that sometimes the basic value-goals 
democracy are conflict; other times, they 
cannot serve only norms, 
directions. 

Political democracy and equality depend 
largely social equality. Political democratic 
constitutions can effective solely the dis- 
tribution social-economic forces, the socio- 
logical reality corresponds least general 
terms the political provisions. political 
democracy acquires considerable degree 
social and economic democracy—otherwise 
just myth. “The (American) Constitution 
survived only because was frequently adapted 
fit the changing social balance 
argues Dahl. when the social bal- 
ance power they anticipated proved 
illusory, the constitutional system was altered 
confer benefits and handicaps more har- 
mony with the social balance power.” 
consequence, understanding our political 
institutions and processes requires sociological 
approach. And Dahl applied sociological and 
social-psychological approach, especially his 
study intensity opinions and preferences. 

This book result the Walgreen Founda- 
tion lectures. The Chairman the Foundation, 
Jerome Kerwin introduces the book repre- 
sentative the empirical school. seems 
this writer, that while this book represents 
rather inductive than deductive attempt, 
could not termed empirical. empirical 
approach would postulate definite, specific, facts 
and data, observations, experimentation. 
sociological experimentation. Professor Dahl’s 
book does not have this type factual, em- 
pirical, descriptive material. This not weak- 
ness the book. The author explored logically, 
dispassionate, objective way, the very 
principles democratic system. His purpose 
was basis for theory. achieves his goal 
precise logical process rather than de- 
scription observed situations and occurrences. 
Dahl develops his own method and approach, 
and although interesting and challenging, 
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makes the reading difficult. any new ap- 
proach, will probably meet with some criti- 
cism. Perhaps, his important book had been 
written the form simple essay touching 
the vital issues democracy without the 
methodological efforts, would reach wider 
public, and this writer wishes that had. But 
after all—this was probably not the purpose 
the book and lectures. 
Brooklyn College 


Catholic Runs for President: The Campaign 
1928. Epmunp New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1956. xv, 220 


pp. $3.50. 


For few short hours during the recent 
Democratic convention, the author 
lishers this brief study must have had visions 
the best-seller list. Then, abruptly, there was 
switch the Southern delegations and the 
Vice-presidential prospects Catholic nomi- 
nee, Senator John Kennedy, dimmed and died. 
Almost generation earlier Catholic politician 
strikingly different personality 
background had succeeded winning the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency. The story 
Smith’s defeat and the significance his 
Catholic religious identification constitutes not 
only fascinating, tragic, chapter Ameri- 
can political history but also historical point 
departure for the study changes the 
socio-religious complex American politics. 

Moore’s study Smith’s campaign and, more 
precisely, the anti-Smith campaign, modest 
but scholarly contribution American social 
and political history. broad strokes 
sketches the tradition anti-Catholic sentiment 
which prevailed throughout the 19th and early 
20th centuries. Prior Smith’s nomination this 
sentiment had not found formal expression 
the national political arena, but “silent 
issue” had precluded any active consideration 
Catholic candidates. the nomination 
Smith the “whole Puritan Protes- 
tant, rural, dry, nativist, middle-class—seemed 
born immigrant parents and brought 
New York’s poverty-stricken East Side, 
symbolized the strange and alien forces which 
were changing the social and political fabric 
America. 

Moore’s thesis that the defeat Smith 
was reaction this complex new forces 
rather than direct consequence his religion 
alone. Unfortunately the documentary proof 
the weight the non-religious factors slight 
and the focus remains the religious “red 
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herring” which many Democratic and Republi- 
can propagandists exploited ways both vicious 
and ignorant. dramatic and highly literate 
fashion this religious campaign within cam- 
paign described Marshall’s highly pub- 
licized intellectual doubts, Senator Tom 
Heflin’s diatribes, the Rev. Dr. Roach’s 
fulminations, and the none-too-circumspect 
campaign speeches official Republican pub- 
licists. The author scrupulously fair and bal- 
anced his evaluation this anti-Catholic 
sentiment and provides documentary details 
which fill out this picture religious attack and 
reaction. Significant glimpses are also provided 
into the figure Franklin Roosevelt and 
Democratic intra-party problems processes. 

Sociologists will not find here the kind 
statistical and propaganda analyses which have 
recently become the vogue political studies. 
Perhaps the more they will recognize and 
appreciate the values scholarly social his- 
tory. important manner this study can 
serve excellent point reference for re- 
search directed the changes which genera- 
tion’s time has wrought the social and political 
fortunes other minority 
groups—in America. 


Boston College 


Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950. 
Volume the Census Monograph Series. 
for the Social Science 
Research Council cooperation with the 
the Census. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
1956. xiv, 391 pp. $6.50. 


This volume useful addition the series 
low-up earlier census monograph, Niles 
Carpenter’s and Their Children, 
1920. It, therefore, pays particular attention 
the period 1920-1950 but does not neglect 
summary the important data from the 
first seven decades the century covers. 
The discussions the changing composition 
the foreign stock population and its geographical 
distribution states and national origins 
take two early chapters. The book then turns 
its major contribution, namely, discussion 
the occupational characteristics the foreign 
born and foreign stock, subject not handled 
any detail Dr. Carpenter. Here occupa- 
tional characteristics and distribution are re- 
corded terms country origin and also 
terms the occupational concentration 
dispersion the foreign born. this discus- 
sion, one chapter given the pertinent data 


from each census from 1870 1910, with eight 
ten pages tables for each period. For 
some these censuses, where data permit, the 
treatment more detailed than others. Thus, 
the 1890 chapter gives both major and detailed 
occupational distribution for first and second 
generations. The chapter the 1900 census 
discusses the changing occupational 
tion the white foreign stock separately for 
males and females and country origin 
sex. Closing chapters record the changing 
occupational distribution foreign white stock 
1910 1950 and the 1950 data. the former 
these chapters may read 
terms the degree which America was land 
opportunity for growing proportions those 
who chose come The New World and for 
their native born children. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether this story would quite 
favorable the data had been distributed 
age groups and compared with native born 
native parentage. 

Each chapter concludes with summary and 
the final chapter effect summarizes the broad 
trends and changes the century since the 
census began record data with respect 
immigrants and their children. view the 
wealth and complexity the data, these sum- 
maries are very useful. There are five appendices, 
one which discusses the ingenious formula 
Professor Hutchinson contrived for achieving 
greater comparability with respect the rela- 
tive concentration the various immigrant 
stocks terms both residence 
tion. Over pages appendix tables close the 
book. 

Professor Hutchinson faced, course, far 
more data than could included the volume. 
chose major data related two 
policy questions: the effects the reduction 
immigration after 1920 the United States 
and the contribution made the United States 
“the infusion immigrant peoples into the 
population and labor force.” There can little 
doubt but that these are the major questions. 
This fact may temper the disappointment 
some that other possible topics were not fully 
developed. those interested this field, the 
book indispensable. 

EDMUND BRUNNER 

Columbia University 


Search Utopia: The Mennonites Mani- 
toba. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1955. xv, 294 pp. $6.50 (Printed and 
Friesen and Sons, Ltd., Altona, Manitoba). 


Migration studies, with their instances 
sharp contrast group behaviour within 
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proadly uniform economic and political matrix, 
often afford opportunity for examining hy- 
potheses cultural relationship and process. 
Some connections between freedom and social 
control are high-lighted the divergent ideas 
these topics held Mennonite immigrants 
Canada and the larger society around 
them. Such illumination process not the 
main purpose this book, which reports 
study sponsored the Historical and Scientific 
Society Manitoba. offers what essen- 
tially historical and functional interpretation 
Mennonite life that Province. Yet its value 
enhanced because Francis pauses quite fre- 
quently discuss the more general issues. 

The Mennonites, 1951 listed numbering 
44,667 Manitoba, arrived Canada the 
years after 1874. They are German-speaking, 
ultra-Protestant sect, who moved through vari- 
ous Old World nations their religion, pacifism, 
and determined stand against absorption brought 
them into conflict with national authorities. 

From Canada they sought the right exist 
religious community. And accordingly they 
rejected the implication that the democratic 
philosophy conferred upon each individual 
high measure protection against the authority 
and social pressures his community. 
number ways, Francis indicates, their needs 
were nearer realisation the nineteenth-century 
Russia which they left for Canada. 

Canada the tightly controlled religious 
communities were surrounded relatively 
free secular society. The resultant pressures 
induced number individuals leave the 
communities and caused some communities 
break up. Public schools were focus dis- 
content, though issues quite different from 
those which arose between the Doukhobors and 
the Government the schools. The Mennon- 
ites began maintaining their own schools, 
they had done before, with aim restricted 
impart enough learning for participation the 
religious community. The conflict arose largely 
because the Government Manitoba, needing 
obtain common consent the basis for op- 
erating Canadian province, felt had bring 
its minorities into fuller political participation 
means common language and ideas. The 
Mennonite belief that they had claim iso- 
within corporate rights and privileges 
suffered consequence. 

recounting the involved series events, 
Francis maintains positive appreciation 
Mennonite life, and regard for the political 
new nation which unity was 
something that had created. His study will 
good foundation for other scholars. For 
example, the frictions life the Mennonite 


community, though shown mainly their legal 
and philosophical setting, appear related the 
institutional causes community breakdown 
which produced the same result among the 
Doukhobors. Some contrast offered Eaton’s 
psychological study life which 
shows sharp and interesting differences from 
both the restraints and motivations the 
individual. comparison might worthwhile. 
The University British Columbia 


Race Relations World Perspective. Papers 
read the Conference Race Relations 
World Perspective, Honolulu, 1954. Edited 
and with Introduction ANDREW 
Honolulu: University Hawaii Press, 
1955. xix, 488 pp. $6.00. 


the summer 1954 international race 
relations conference sponsored the Universi- 
ties Hawaii, Chicago, and California was held 
Honolulu. The forty participating social 
scientists representing the disciplines anthro- 
pology, sociology, history, economics, and politi- 
cal science were selected the basis their 
factual knowledge racial situations major 
areas the world. the initial paper 
tions Theory Race Relations,” Herbert 
Blumer concludes that the “newly emerging 
world society” need “theory which de- 
signed analyze given concrete situations 
basis for the devising policy and the guidance 
action.” Such “policy” theory, feels, 
both realistic and workable. The remaining 
eighteen papers are classified under the follow- 
ing headings: Demographic and Economic 
Factors Affecting Race Relations papers); 
Political and Ideological Considerations 
papers) Race Relations Affecting Personality 
papers); and Regional Orientation 
papers). Thirteen papers analyze phases racial 
relations their developmental and current 
aspects for the greater part Southeast Asia 
and the Tropical Far East, well for 
Africa and the Near East. Three additional 
papers center their analyses Portuguese 
America, Spanish America, and the United 
States. 

Spatial limitation precludes anything but 
cursory appraisal any one these provoca- 
tive papers which merit the attention stu- 
dents this and related fields. Two papers 
the reviewer’s opinion deserve special com- 
mendation. The first these Everett Hughes’ 
“New Peoples” for his scholarly depiction 
global basis important social movements ra- 
cially and ethnically oriented World War 
Two, and his challenging analysis and comments 
current social movements particular fron- 
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tiers racial and cultural contacts. volume 
dedicated Robert Park, this paper truly 
scope, insight and erudition. The 
Aspects Racial Relations the Tropical Far 
East” for his realistic assessment the complex 
and dynamic situations prevailing this major 
world area characterized racially and cul- 
turally diverse peoples. His appraisal the 
philosophy motivating the current welfare, eco- 
nomic, and technical aid programs this area 
and their implementation indeed provoca- 
tive. Other notable papers that can only 
mentioned are: Kenneth Little’s “The African 
Elite British West Africa”; Maurice Freed- 
man’s “The Chinese Southeast Asia”; and 
Simey’s “Adjustment Problems Negro 
and Immigrant Elites.” The three papers deal- 
ing with race relations the Western Hemi- 
sphere are contributed well known authori- 
ties their respective areas research. 
Franklin Frazier discusses the Negro the 
United States; Donald Pierson analyzes the 
Brazilian racial situation, and Ralph Beals sum- 
marizes the main aspects 
White Relations” Mexico, Central and South 
America. 

One significant omission mars this otherwise 
excellent volume. The Editor expresses his re- 
grets that one the contributed papers 
excellent analysis race relations the South 
Pacific and Australia” had omitted be- 
cause its length. This more than regrettable 
for those who may wish use this volume 
second text for courses the undergraduate 
level. One wishes also that brief appendix 
giving the main accomplishments and recom- 
mendations the conference could have been 
included instead being referred another 
volume Race Issues the World Scene 
Melvin Conant, for account the pro- 
ceedings. 

VERNON PARENTON 


Louisiana State Uinversity 


Studies Economics and Social Sciences. Vol- 
ume III. Publications the Hebrew Uni- 
the Eliezer Kaplan School Economics 
and Social Sciences. Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1956. 
vi, 396 pp. price indicated. 

All the papers this collection are written 
the social science staff the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and almost all deal with some economic 
social aspect the Middle East Region and, 
especially, the State Israel. The range they 
cover is, however, quite wide. 
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Among the papers which are more direct 
interest the sociologist theoretical article 
Eisenstadt “The Social Conditions 
the Development Voluntary Association— 
Case Study Israel.” Referring various 
theories the nature voluntary associations 
modern societies, Eisenstadt attempts 
late the recent shifts types such 
tions Israel the broad structural changes 


the composition the population, the 


value and status systems, the official and 
unofficial power structure the community, 
that came about with the establishment the 
Israeli State. Some functions performed the 
old-type associations the Mandatory period 
have been taken over the government; 
the same time the people, disoriented the 
suddenness and multiplicity changes their 
society, crave the reassurance solidary rela- 
tions small groups where they might also find 
social recognition, search for and evolve new 
norms and reinterpret old values the light 
their new experience. The case Israel con- 
firms the general hypothesis that “the develop- 
ment voluntary associational activity one 
the ways which active references vari- 
ous institutional spheres and values are 
veloped modern societies and through which 
participation these spheres maintained.” 

Ben David’s study “Professions and 


Social Structure Israel” complements Eisen- 


stadt’s tracing the impact the social and 
cultural changes accompanying the establishment 
the State Israel, the development 
professional roles. Under the Mandate, the 
position the professional the Jewish 


society was ambiguous. Standing apart from 


the highly prestigeful communal movement and 
yet not quite identifiable with the low-prestige 
commercial sector, the professionals had 
clearly defined role the society. With the 
establishment the State, various professions 


found their position changed accordance with 


the specific new functions they were called 


play; the legal profession became highly 


respectable, the medical profession became very 
active defending and promoting their eco- 
nomic and status interests; only the teachers 
lost status, even though the society became 
sharply aware the importance education. 
his analysis, Ben David attempts explain 
the difference the changed status these 
three groups. 

Students social stratification will find the 
paper Talmon Garbier “Differentiation 
Collective Settlements” provocative. The 
small, exploratory investigation six collectives 
was focused the question differentiation 
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between the “elite” and the rank and file. and 
compared the two terms the degree 
their consolidation and the types rewards 
given them the community. the opinion 
this reviewer, the analysis and conclusions 
are questionable, mainly because the definition 
the “elite” unusually broad, including 
agers consumption and services, and various 
committee chairmen. Due the strong insist- 
ence turnover these positions, members 
are often elected who are neither qualified nor 
respected the community; the positions they 
hold simply lose importance for the time 
their tenure. The inclusion those members 
the category would tend obliterate 
some the differences between the two groups. 
The remaining papers include unusually 
exhaustive survey the cooperative movement 
the Holy Land Harry Viteles; statisti- 
cal analysis the revival Hebrew Israel 
population growth and economic development 
underdeveloped countries with special refer- 
recent trends the Middle East; 
paper age marriage; enumerating the 
Palestine; monetary and price 
development Israel from 1949 1953; 
the first five years the Israel Civil Service; 
and several other short papers. 

ROSENFELD 

York University 

From Generation Generation: Age Groups 
and Social Structure. EISENSTADT. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. 357 pp. $6.00. 
This book provides thorough structural- 
functional analysis age grouping social 
form. had, now, corresponding analysis 
the book review academic form, 
task, well the expectations the reader, 
might considerably clearer. For often 
dificult determine whether the 
intrigue the audience into the reading the work, 
obviate the need for doing dis- 
tilling the heart the matter into bare 750 
words. The latter approach will not work too 
well this case, for the book derives large 
share its value from the tighty-packed and 
thoughtfully handled detail which offers con- 
cerning the treatment the age criterion 
variety social systems. shorthand 
can encompass this; and having said that, 
may proceed with skeletal outline the key 
hypotheses, the method demonstration, the 
logic the argument, and the conceptual 
apparatus. 

The main case that Professor Eisenstadt 
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makes can given four propositions: (1) 
age groups exist universalistic societies 
(i.e. societies which the family any 
other particularistic group not the basic unit 
the social division labor). (p. 17) 
(2) The structural variations which are found 
among age groups various societies—e.g., the 
span life which these age groups cover; the 
extent their regulation the behavior all 
members the society; the extent which 
they perform corporate tasks—are function 
the degree specialization, achievement 
orientation, and collectivity orientation the 
given society. (3) Age-homogeneous groups 
also tend arise, though they take distinctive 
form, those “familistic societies” where the 
internal authority structure the family, kin- 
ship descent unit “impedes the attainment 
full social status its junior members.” (p. 
248) (4) The extent conformity deviancy 
which characterizes age groups depends upon 
the degree which there harmony between 
the structure the family and that the total 
society (or its more important institutional 

the six chapters this work, the first two 
are devoted statement the problem and 
rather detailed description various types 
age groups, while the remaining four chap- 
ters are dedicated, serially, the test the 
four hypotheses given above. The method 
demonstration consists largely review 
available ethnographic, historical and contempo- 
rary data effort establish the coexist- 
ence, without exception, given age group 
forms with the social structural features re- 
quired the hypotheses. here that the 
author demonstrates both informational scope 
and analytic skill: the materials reflect fine 
familiarity with descriptions ranging from the 
Nuer and the Plains Indians modern Israel 
and the Soviet Union; and the analysis al- 
ways sensitive subtleties form and function. 

The logic the argument is, essentially, 
that age relationships constitute one the 
main agencies for the “transmission the social 
heritage and maintenance social continuity” 
(p. 321); and age groups arise where they 
(and the form that they do) because they 
are needed secure appropriate transfer 
identifications and Thus, uni- 
versalistic societies, role allocation based upon 
set criteria quite different from those which 
are learned the family setting; and the 
age-homogeneous type grouping which pro- 
vides vehicle for learning the required uni- 
versalistic standards, while providing the 
same time the required supports (e.g., accept- 
ance ascriptive basis, along with diffuse, 
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solidary, collectivity-oriented relationships) 
tide the individual over the “breaking point” 
the society’s standards. 

when come assess the conceptual 
apparatus employed that find most diffi- 
cult maintain the basically favorable view 
reflected above. This apparatus heavily Par- 
sonian, and far from being crystal clear. 
Indeed, the language frequently called mind 
Malcolm recent complaint about 
“Sociological Habit Patterns Linguistic 
Transmogrification” (The Reporter, September 
20, 1956); and when Cowley speaks the 
reader who “feels that picking his way 
through field large boulders, lost among 
‘universalist-specific achievement patterns’ and 
‘complementary role-expectation-sanction 
tems’,” close enough the present vol- 
umn hurt. The important point that this 
not simply quibble about tastes language. 
Professor chose adopt the Par- 
sonian conceptual scheme were clear 
enough and sound enough taken 
given, whereas own view that might 
have tremendously improved his already excel- 
lent effort taking this scheme problematic 
itself. 

way, curious that the explanation 
the “pattern variables” limited one 
footnote, apparently the hope keeping 
things untechnical and snagging the “unsocio- 
logical reader.” But would argue that this 
vain hope, given the fact that the work 
quite technical anyway. And were little 
more so—in the sense being conceptu- 
ally critical comprehensive and scholarly 
—it might have justly earned good many more 
sociological readers. deserves wide reading 
any event; and for one, look forward 
the sequels which are promised. 

SEEMAN 

The Ohio State University 


How the Soviet System Works: Cultural, Psy- 
chological, and Social Themes. RAYMOND 
ALEX and CLYDE KLUCK- 
HOHN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956. xiv, 274 pp. $4.75. 


long social scientists are not able 
conduct surveys Soviet Russia, vital source 
social and psychological data about the 
recent Russians émigré. sure, the informa- 
tion supplied these refugees American 
investigators highly suspect anti-Soviet 
bias, but there are various methods for check- 
ing the reliability their responses and making 
allowances for possible distortions. Perhaps the 
most important way taking the bias the 
sample into account consists simply deriving 


only conservative estimates about the 


population from it. Thus, since even among the 
refugees over per cent favor state owner. 
ship heavy industry, would seem safe 
conclude that more than one fifth the 
Russian people are opposed this 
institution. 

That the Soviet system works terms 
survival and growth has become only too ap. 


parent, but how well works the socio. 


psychological level may still come surprise 
Although there much dissatisfaction, many 
aspects the system are evidently approved 
and supported the people. majority the 


émigrés endorses nationalization the basic 


economy, praises Soviet accomplishments 
education and public health, and takes 
the country’s industrial growth and military 
strength. Collectivization agriculture, 
ever, widely disapproved, material conditions 
evoke bitter complaints, and strong hostility 


expressed against the absolutist nature the 


regime, particularly the police terror. Yet even 
the extreme hostility against the secret police 
persons who were once arrested usually 
not generalized into rejection other Soviet 
institutions. Moreover, discontent with political 
conditions induced many members the 
telligentsia escape into their work, which 
they referred their “internal 
This suggests that political alienation may make 
unanticipated contributions the economy 
motivating the individual concentrate his 
energies his job. 

Class differences have more pronounced 
fects political attitudes well life 
chances than any other social characteristic, 


which shows how far Russia from being 


classless society. (Contrary expectations, the 
significance nationality differences only 
slight.) The strongest objections against the 
police terror the regime are voiced the 
intelligentsia, but this privileged group all 
other respects most satisfied with conditions, 
and the authors see little prospect 
gerial revolution. The peasants are the most 
dissatisfied group, and also the one whose ob- 
jective living conditions are worst, but this 
tential for active opposition dissipated 
political apathy, illustrated the fact that 
disproportionately small number the peas- 


ants among the refugees had left Russia for 


political reasons. 

Whereas the Soviet regime does not 
spicuous failure win the spontaneous 
legiance the people despite their approval 
many Soviet institutions puts under pres 
sure modify some its unpopular policies 
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“can gain much more solid popular support 
supplies more consumer goods and better 
housing, eases the terror, makes some 
concessions the peasants, and relieves some- 
what the frantic pace which the population 
has been driven” (p. 219). Since the armament 
race perhaps the major obstacle making 
the concessions needed strengthen the regime, 
international tensions are not its advantage 
this time. The authors predict that Russian 
foreign policy will avoid the risk war the 
near future, and that the very changes that 
would strengthen the regime would also trans- 
form it, quite possibly ways that would make 
stable accommodation with the West possible 
the long run. 

This book full extremely suggestive 
information about the Soviet system, which 
used make very perceptive forecasts its 
future. social scientists, however, must 
regret the authors’ decision present here only 
conclusions and report the systematic analysis 
their data elsewhere. The most interesting 
chapters, opinion, are those based 
survey data, but they only whet our appetite 
for more detailed analysis. suggestive the 
conclusion quoted above is, for example, the 
social scientist particularly interested 
learning how has been derived from empirical 
data. Another disappointing consequence the 
authors’ orientation toward laymen rather than 
colleagues the lack comparative analysis 
social systems. Thus, the finding that less than 
half the Russian refugees questioned feel 
that governments should have right inter- 
fere with peaceable assembly cited evidence 
for weak support civil liberties, without even 
the question whether the proportion 
Americans who would agree with this pro- 
vision the First Amendment would much 
higher. (As matter fact, Mack recently 
Social Problems that even among 
American college students, only bare majority 
agrees with this provision.) More important 
than such specific points are the theoretical 
insights comparative analysis could have pro- 
vided. Take the discussion the incongruence 
between the Soviet institutional structure and 
the modal Russian character Chapter 15; 
brief analysis the degree such incongru- 
ence other societies and different cultures 
would have clarified the general implications 
this finding and, indeed, the validity the 
concept Russian national character. short, 
the suggestive material this book contains 
promises things come those publi- 
intended for social scientists. 

PETER 


University Chicago 


New Lives for Old: Cultural Transformation 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 
1956. xxi, 548 pp. $6.75. 


million American fighting men World 


were staged through Manus Island off 


the northeastern coast New Guinea. Their 
supreme reliance machine technology 
well their egalitarian manner tremendously 
impressed the 14,000 Melanesian inhabitants 
who led largely Stone Age existence under 
Australian trusteeship. This accident history 
triggered postwar social and cultural trans- 
formation Manus which here described 
Margaret Mead who twenty-five years earlier 
had the fortune conduct anthropological field- 
work among the same people. Her prewar ob- 
servations South Coast Manus culture and 
personality were published 1930 Growing 
New Guinea. She returned Manus 
the urging Austrilian authorities 1953-54 
with two young assistants, Lenora and Theodore 
Schwartz. Her report the rapid change that 
occurred after the war, written for the layman 
much the professional, the first publi- 
cation that expedition. 

New Lives for Old the author asks the 
questions: How could the changes Manus 
have occurred within single generation? What 
was happening the individuals who were ex- 
periencing such rapid change? Her explanation 
presented intricately woven fabric that 
combines threads social, psychological, and 
cultural significance. The reader may find the 
weaving process hard follow times owing 
Mead’s manner shifting without warning from 
consideration local events discourse 
the larger New Guinea situation the impli- 
cations her data for problems Euro- 
American cultures. Repetition material results 
much larger book than seems necessary, 
although some this can excused the 
practical difficulties organizing multi-faceted 
analysis quarter century Manus history. 

brief the Manus story concerns people 
who 1928 had been only casually exposed 
Western technology, religion, and law, but who 
the thirties embraced Catholicism spec- 
tacular abandonment their ceremonial tra- 
ditions and paraphernalia. Australian administra- 
tion Manus and the rest the New Guinea 
Territory was interrupted Japanese occupa- 
tion which turn was succeeded Manus 
American full-scale logistic concentration. 
the postwar period unrest and rehabilitation, 
the Manus supported short-lived “cargo cult,” 
nativistic movement that promised material- 
istic utopia one fell swoop. This was followed 
more rational and sustained attempt, led 
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Paliau nearby Baluan, build modern 
culture complete with democratic government, 
money economy, schools, medical clinics, and 
heretical version Catholicism. reported 
Mead, the changes attained under the genius 
Paliau’s leadership have indeed been remark- 
able, the more because strong opposition 
many resident Europeans who regarded his 
program “misguided and unrealistic.” 

The New Way has been carried largely 
middle-aged men Manus who before the war 
had observed Western behavior when youths 
they spent several years away from home 
plantation workboys and administration police- 
boys. Returning Manus and the distasteful de- 
mands anxiety-ridden adult tradition, 
they seized upon the break provided the war 
change things. That they have not been en- 
tirely successful documented Mead 
several revealing case histories. Older men don 
the new shoe clumsily, confused they some- 
times are conflict with habits long established. 
Adolescents lack the educative experience 
away from home give them the confidence 
they need they blindly follow the New Way. 
Women, though now emancipated from child 
betrothal and restrictive avoidance practices, 
find more rewarding roles the New Way, 
which still essentially masculine ethos. 

Some administrators and anthropologists will 
probably quarrel with Mead’s contention that 
“rapid change not only possible, but may 
actually very desirable” (p. 445). Nonethe- 
less gratifying read her emphasis the 
oft-overlooked factors acculturation situa- 
tions that people may want change rather 
than merely submit being changed” (p. 442) 
and that resistance change may emanate 
frequently from the Western individual who 
unwilling “to share the whole pattern, however 
willing give bits it” (p. 443). 

Readers this work will look forward 
publication Theodore Schwartz’ dissertation 
“The Paliau Movement the Admiralty 
Islands, 1946-54” for more detailed presenta- 
tion the role this native leader the 
Manus transformation. 

MASON 


University 


Town and Country Brazil. Marvin Har- 
rts. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. 302 pp. $4.50. 

This thoroughly creditable account 
the culture small, isolated Brazilian town 
the central section Bahia. self-con- 
tained monograph, intent providing ac- 
curate picture possible local culture, 


affords factual knowledge area about 
which exceedingly little known. Actually, the 
book goes beyond the scope the 
monograph. The author was struck the 
that “in the central and northern portions 
the eastern Brazilian Highlands, there are many 
communities less than two thousand people 


strikingly isolated from the nation’s 


tan centers, with retarded level techno. 
logical development and world view which 
essentially nonscientific, but which nonetheles 
present large number conspicuously urban 
features.” (p. 4). fact, Minas Velhas, the 
town called, had only 1,427 inhabitants 


1950 and though woefully lacks almost 


those technical conveniences which are usually 
associated with urban culture, there abys. 
mal gap between the way life its 
and that the surrounding peasant villages, 
Like many other settlements founded the 


eighteenth century, Minas Vehas was mining 


center. Mining originated urban culture 
concentrated isolated little towns dotting “an 
empty countryside.” When the mining cycle had 
come end, the development these urban 
centers stopped dead, but their urban ethos 
unflaggingly survived the 150 years which have 
elapsed since. 

Harris does not formulate any specific 
pothesis, but the intention grasping the urban 
tone the local culture against sharply 
contrasting countryside uppermost his 
mind. fact, the “Conclusions” concern them- 
selves almost exclusively with the rural-urban 
dichotomy. Harris sees through the immediate 
historical antecedents the Brazilian mining 


town and clearly perceives that the roots 


Brazilian urbanism lie deeply embedded the 
Iberian culture. That the Portuguese developed 
outposts like Minas Vehas perhaps not 
extraordinary the fact that its inhabitants did 
not revert rural way life out sheer 
boredom. Only very definite and firmly rooted 
attitudes concerning menial work and the value 
prevented them from personally engaging 
menial pursuits. 

Highly commendable the way which 
Harris approaches the class and race problem. 
His competent analysis confirms the previous 
finding that there ranking race per 
but that race helps locate people the class 
structure. “There status-role for the Negro 
Negro, nor for the white white, except 
the ideal culture.” (p. 126). Despite the fact 
that “on the scale physical types the position 
the Negro unquestionably the least 
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sirable,” may succeed competing for high 
ranks, but only spite of, never because, 
black (p. 127). The author emphasizes that the 
unflattering stereotype about the Negro has 
few, any, teeth it. Regardless numerous 
crude sayings concerning physical and 
moral shortcomings the Negro, there nei- 
ther hatred nor revlusion. “To the white and, 
certain extent, the Negro himself, the 
Negro primarily curious, laughable anomaly” 
(p. 115). Negro meant, course, 
Negroid whose phenotype does not indicate 
white admixture. 

few flaws way affect the overall quali- 
ties the book. Portuguese words are frequently 
misspelled, and sometimes the exact rendering 
their significance may questioned. Unfor- 
tunately, the omission graphic symbols makes 
some words almost irrecognizable. The bibliog- 
raphy seems somewhat haphazard, 
least far Brazilian sources are concerned. 

EMILIO WILLEMS 

Vanderbilt University 


Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1956. xii, 
336 pp. $6.75. 


This volume closes the author’s classic trilogy 
the Nuer, “cattle-herding people dwelling 
the swamps and savannah the southern 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.” Evans-Pritchard, dis- 
tinguished Oxford anthropologist, has written 
extensively economic and political institu- 
tions, kinship and marriage among these Nilotic 
people. His intimate acquaintanceship, and the 
depth his concern with their total life-ways, 
dating back 1930, can hardly questioned. 
His definitive statement Nuer religion, there- 
fore, assumes authority that most theoretical 
analyses “primitive” religions lack. im- 
portant recognize this the outset, for the 
book, quietly written though is, will have, 
the reviewer’s opinion, resounding impact 
when its are fully appreciated. 

the one hand, the monograph meticu- 
lous ethnography Nuer religious conceptions 
and rituals. the other, formidably 
attack the “rationalist” tradition 
contemporary anthropology. One need not agree 
with Evans-Pritchard order respect the 
sincerity and logic his argument. With con- 
sistent reference data, attempts contra- 
dict the familiar evolutionary, sociological, and 
psychological approaches primitive religion. 
This not imply that aspects these 
approaches are abandoned. contended, 
that neither singly nor combination 
can they fully, logically, account for Nuer 
phenomena. 


127 


Durkheim and his epigones helped reveal the 
social function religion, conception that 
Evans-Pritchard has drawn upon liberally. But 
cannot accept the final Durkheimian equation 
society with God. Rather, views religious 
phenomena being refracted along the lines 
social structure. effect, the contention 
that such functional correlations are not causal. 
That is, they not ultimately explain the idea 
Kwoth (Spirit God), among the Nuer. 
“It was Durkheim,” writes, not the 
savage who made society into god.” 

The author rejects, also, Tylor’s stage theory 
religious development. Not only the Nuer 
grasp what can defined monotheism, but 
their conception Spirit not consistent with 
that soul ghost. The former regarded 
extrinsic, external Man and invasive, the 
latter regarded part man. held, 
therefore, that the idea Spirit could not have 
developed from the idea soul among the non- 
animistic Nuer. 

The rejection Levy-Bruhl’s theory 
“mystic participation” particularly effective. 
beautifully reasoned chapter the prob- 
lem symbols, Evans-Pritchard, with side- 
swipe Tylor and Max Muller, argues that 
Nuer not confuse ideal relationships with 
real ones, nor they contravene the Law 
Contradiction. For example, rain God, not 
the concrete but the abstract, that is, rain 
manifestation God, but, significantly enough, 
God never conceived rain. The concept 
rain God cannot reversed without violat- 
ing basic Nuer perceptions reality and religion. 
Hence the generalization Levy-Bruhl, and 
theorists similar persuasion, fail. 

The value this book, apart from its wealth 
technical information, lies its methodologi- 
cal and philosophic sophistication. The author 
has tried track down Nuer religious concep- 
tions their sources, basing his conclusions 
empirical data, and rejecting explanations that 
confuse the part with the whole. 

With reference the conclusion and the gist 
the whole book, Evans-Pritchard seems 
telling us, the broadest sense, that Nuer view 
things, animals, and persons existing God 
and thus draw correlations among them 
spiritual and symbolic, rather than “real” 
basis. Although their ritual forms are, part 
unique, being refracted through particular 
social and economic structure, the base 
their religion lies conception that can hardly 
called unless all religions are 
classified. The Nuer, short, practice re- 
spectable metaphysic. 

the author’s conclusions approach Thom- 
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ism, can fairly consider this result his 
attempt ask searching questions, and con- 
front primitives people rather than fig- 
ments theoretical imagination. need not 
accept his tentative resolution, order re- 
spect the rigor Evans-Pritchard’s analysis. 


BOOK 


Measurements Mind and Matter. 
Scott New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 115 pp. $4.50. 


The author this volume English 
physicist whose field rheology. Some special 
problems his field led him broader con- 
cern with theory measurement, and this book 
results from his study. The book includes 
discussion three different topics: basic meas- 
urement theory applies physics, selected 
measurement problems psychology, and the 
author’s solution the problem arising when 
comparison necessary between dimensions 
which appear non-comparable. 

The first few chapters provide brief and 
ciples measurement and the concept 
dimension. The primary dimensional charac- 
teristics used examples are physical, e.g., 
time, length. While the untutored may well 
profit from this very introductory treatment, 
lacks sharp organization and introduction 
the area not good that available 
several other books. 

The consideration measurement psy- 
chology deals almost solely with two topics: 
psychophysical concepts and factor analysis 
method establishing useful dimensions. 
this area that the discussion suffers from 
unexplained publishing fact, namely, that the 
manuscript was completed and proof 1949, 
but published only now. Thus developments 
during the past decade scaling and measure- 
ment theory (by Hempel, Coombs, Lazarsfeld, 
Guttman, etc.) are conspicuously absent. The 
author’s discussion, brief and excellent is, 
clearly dated and serves emphasize how 
remarkable the growth this area has been 
the past ten years. 

The author informally presents his solution 
for combining dimensions, which referred 
the Principle Intermediacy. The solution, 
which seems share certain assumptions with 
factor analytic approach, difficult grasp 
clearly, perhaps part because the infor- 
mality its treatment. 

While the student measurement theory 
may wish examine particular this latter 
contribution the author, the reviewer’s 


And most heartily second his contention that 
the systematic and comparative exploration 
primitive philosophy has been neglected long 
enough. 
STANLEY DIAMOND 
Brandeis University 


NOTES 


opinion there little about the book whole 
which demands the attention the professional 
Jr. 


Industrial Relations Australia. KENNETH 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. xviii, 389 pp. $7.50. 


Australia has pioneered the use arbi- 
tration courts settle industrial disputes and 
determine conditions employment. Seven 
separate systems operate, one national and six 
state. They provide many variations, yet the es- 
sential features are similar: industrial tribunals 
hear labor unions and employer’s associations 
and determine wages and working conditions 
“award” that legally binding the 

Previous studies labor-management rela- 
tions down under have centered largely com- 
pulsory arbitration. This work compre- 
hensive and balanced analysis the whole 
industrial relations problem Australia. 

After introductory section that provides 
gem summary industrial history and 
arbitration machinery, Dr. Walker presents 
series case studies seven industries that 
indicate considerable variation the operation 
industrial arbitration. 

The final five chapters are devoted evalu- 
ation. points the modifying effect ne- 
gotations the existence governmental 
arbitration facilities: bargaining tends 
formal and legalistic; both labor and manage- 
ment seek influence the court rather than 
win concessions from the other side. Over the 
years concepts “living wage” and “fair wages” 
have emerged. Union security has been achieved 
more recognition court proceedings and 
awards than union shop closed shop. New 
South Wales has pioneered compulsory 
unionism. 

Walker concludes that the systems have 
tended insure that real wages rise rapidly 
productivity permits. the process the inter- 
ests the consumer are most often overlooked. 
Work stoppages have not been eliminated. Pub- 
lic discussion wages policy judged valuable. 
Employers support the centralized court system; 
unions favor wages boards and conciliation 
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for particular industries; mixed system 
emerging several the states. 

The gifted and versatile author Professor 
Psychology the University Western 
Australia. puts good use his extensive 
anthropology and economics, and 
his experience government. 

The method used ecological. The author 
examines the relations labor and employers 
the environment the Australian economy, 
society, and policy. comes off well. Repeatedly 
combines skillful presentation data 
particular industry center stage, while sur- 
rounding with general backdrop that serves 
remind the reader that the actors are part 


Life Tables from Limited Data: Demographic 
ton: Office Population Research, Princeton 
University, 1956. xii, 164 pp. $4.00. 


Absence accurate vital statistics severely 
handicaps the study population change 
historical situations and the half the world’s 
populations living underdeveloped areas. Re- 
cent interest the latter especially has directed 
considerable effort toward the development 
procedures for utilizing fully what limited data 
are available can procured fairly readily 
modern census survey methods. this 
book Stolnitz shows how, the absence data 
deaths age and successive censuses 
from which substitute measures could de- 
duced, age distributions from single census 
enumeration can yield useful approximations 
the main life table functions. The general ana- 
lytical scheme simple and presented briefly. 
Most the book devoted problems arising 
practical applications (e.g. estimating the 
requisite birth and survival ratios, reducing the 
effects extreme errors age reporting) and 
reporting the results experiments testing 
life tables constructed under artificially severe 
restrictions the method proposed, com- 
parison with tables constructed conventional 
methods. Two original life tables—for the native 
white American population about 1890 and the 
Brazilian native population about 
trate the possibilities the method when guid- 
ance can and when cannot obtained from 
the evidence later periods. The author quite 
properly points out that the estimates mor- 
tality and life expectancy obtained this 
method are regarded statistical infer- 
ences with rather wide probable error margins. 
Very probably, however, his belief that the dis- 
advantages relying single census methods 
are outweighed the advantages meeting 
current needs even with crude improvisations 


will receive additional support result 
this contribution—R. 


Trends and Differentials Mortality. Papers 
presented the 1955 Annual Conference 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1956. 165 pp. $1.00, 
paper. 

This volume includes the papers and pre- 
pared discussions papers presented round 
table mortality. The papers fall three 
sections: (1) underdeveloped areas; (2) highly 
developed countries; and (3) research mor- 
tality. the first section the three papers and 
discussion presented add little existing 
edge the determinants and permanence 
recent mortality declines underdeveloped 
areas. However, the papers given Jean 
Bourgeois-Pichat and Chia-Lin Pan and George 
Stolnitz provide some interesting evidence 
further buttress the conclusion that the steep 
morality decline these areas during the post- 
war period “attributable more the de- 
velopment public health programs with 
wide use new drugs than any possible 
rising level living the people.” The 
permanence these gains discussed Mar- 
shall Balfour and John Gordon, both 
whom are hopeful. 

Among the four papers and discussion pre- 
sented the second section the research find- 
occupational and social class differences mor- 
tality and those Harold Dorn 
entials morbidity and mortality from cancer 
warrant particular mention. 

Among the papers research mortality 
the project design presented Rupert 
Vance and Francis Madigan differential 
mortality and the “style” life men and 
women was especially interesting, leaving the 
reader anticipating the final results the 
BERNERT. 


American Social Legislation. JoHN HoGAN 
and Francis New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1956. xvi, 713 pp. 
$6.50. 

This book far more than compendium 
laws that fall under social legislation. deals 
with those laws, but first provides socio- 
logical background for them. The first 140 pages 
deal with social values, the development 
social thought, and the American culture pat- 
tern from which definite social laws evolved. 
The remainder the book deals with social 
legislation the family, labor, social assistance 
and social insurance, followed analysis 
American social legislation. 
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The initial background material, well 
that for each major type legislation, gives 
both strength and weakness the book. The 
strength lies the excellent sociological analy- 
sis, which clarifies the legislative trend; the 
weakness lies the tendency far afield, 
evidently the assumption that the readers 
will not have had even the elementary course 
sociology. For example, the section family 
legislation starts off very well, with clear-cut 
picture the family social unit. But two 
pages further the reader suddenly dropped 
back the admittedly speculative origin the 
family, with 4-page discussion Rhesus 
monkeys, seals, and even black-widow spiders. 
Surely all this elementary stuff could have been 
taken for granted. difficult justify 
treatment social legislation. 

Nevertheless this reviewer likes the book 
very much and recommends it. The merits far 
more than offset the irks mentioned above. 
gratifying find the tables right 
date (which too often not the case), many 
them running through 1954 and some even 
through 1955. The treatment the labor move- 
ment and labor legislation objective, which 
difficult achieve these days sharply- 
drawn lines. The style the writing and the 
clarity concepts are admirable. But best 
all the sociological insight that prevails 
throughout the book, explaining society’s 
efforts achieve its value goals through legis- 
lative 


Urban Society. Fourth Edition. 
Gist and New York: Thomas 
Crowell Company, 1956. xiii, 513 pp. $5.50. 
Like its predecessors, the latest version this 

standard text presents wealth empirical 

data urban structure and social process. Dr. 

Gist who prepared the present edition states 

his introduction that treatment more 

consistently within the framework sociologi- 
cal theory than that previous editions,” and 
the reviewer would agree. Religious institutions, 
for example, are interpreted the context 
bureaucratic organization; cultural activities, 
treated separate chapter the edition, 
find their place the present text chapter 
voluntary associations; the social problems 
treatment disorganization the previous 
edition has given way analysis integra- 
tive and disruptive forces within the context 
particular institutions (e.g. the family). new 
and thoughtful chapter discusses the impact 
urban rural society using the folk-urban 
continuum general frame reference. 
Readers familiar with the edition will find 
that the cross-cultural perspective urbanism 


has been retained and strengthened, notably 
the chapters minority group relations, the 
metropolitan region and urban family life. The 
section ecology, always strong, contains 
excellent new chapter the rural-urban fringe, 
and many new data invasion and 
the other hand, some good material the 
edition does not appear the present text: 
the chapter selective migration noticeably 
less comprehensive, and the student reports 
section has been omitted altogether. While 
general the selection and coverage material 
are excellent, this reviewer feels that certain 
gaps might well closed future editions: 
Whelpton and Kiser’s study urban fertility 
would valuable the sections population 
the family; shopper attitude surveys might 
used illuminate the shifting ecological 
patterns business establishments; more dis- 
cussion would welcome the present status 
the Faris-Dunham hypothesis relating eco- 
logical behavioral patterns. 

overall evaluation however, the 4th edi- 
tion Urban Society can recommended 
clear, well-balanced text for the general under- 
graduate MEDALIA. 


Analyzing Social Problems. Revised 
and VINCENT. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 580 pp. 
$5.50. 

Since 1946, great number Readers all 
fields the social sciences has been published; 
they are widely used, and with varying results, 
Analyzing Social Problems one these publi- 
cations focussing specific area more 
less applied sociology. 

word caution with regard such Readers 
might permitted: they are doubly pre-digested 
food for the mind the student, pre-digested 
the editors the Reader, pre-digested also 
the individual teacher who generally recom- 
mends only some the contributions the 
Reader literature his students. the 
present-day haste teaching learning, 
the student more and more removed from 
the educative process searching for himself 
through the existing literature find clarifica- 
tion issues, approaches, attempted responses 
questions solutions problems. 

The new edition Analyzing Social Problems, 
edited again team members the De- 
partment Sociology the University 
Southern California, has been revised size 
well the selection contributions. 
The volume shrank from 818 580 pages, 
through the elimination about contribu- 
tions and their replacement only about 
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new ones. The authors not indicate the 
criteria guiding the revision. therefore 
difficult find reasons other than the desirable 
size the volume for eliminating contributions 
Cary McWilliams, Thorsten Sellin, Louis 
Stark, Stanford, Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, Robert Hutchins, Bertrand Russell 
and others explain why they have been 
replaced some the new contributions. 

The excerpt from Robert The 
Web Government limited value for the 
reading student without being informed about 
conception community and also 
about the present situation transition 
which the American community finds itself. 
Community aspect and possible basis for 
social problems only briefly mentioned 
Analyzing Social Problems. Fairless, 
“More Machines Mean More Jobs” propa- 
gandistic reply propagandistic attacks. 
meaningful, both sides should have been given 
the opportunity expressing their ideas. 

Depending the teacher’s approach, 
Social Problems may serve challenge 
for more research and reading the student. 
might recommended for future editions, 
that the contributors identified their 
whereabouts, well their basic thinking 
the area their contribution. Certainly, 
bibliography with special reference the con- 
tributing authors would extremely 
Max 


Social Contrel: Social Organization and Dis- 
organization Process. Revised Edition. 
Company, 1956. viii, 473 pp. 
indicated. 


Social changes since 1939, the date Landis’ 
first text, have afforded ample warrant for the 
revision this work. The original edition has 
been with many 
changes and additions. Landis defines social 
control the process which social order 
established and maintained, and sees 
“the major problem our time” society 
characterized the disintegration primary 
group relationships, secularization, and cultural 
change. 

Many illustrations are included from the 
postwar era. New chapters dealing with the 
administrator functionary institutional 
control, and with the control adolescence 
and youth, treat modern problem-areas. Two 
new chapters improving social control and 
the role the social scientist this connection 
indicate the author’s conviction that the 


humanistic disciplines should have practical 
applications. 

The problem authority and order, original 
nature, socialization, cultural definitions and 
valuations, and individuation and control, are 
some the topics discussed. Later themes in- 
clude social structure the maintenance 
order, with particular reference sex and class 
statuses, primary and secondary groups, and 
the role institutions, notably the family, re- 
ligious, educational, economic, legal, and gov- 
ernmental bodies, together with science and 
technology. further section considers the 
problems involved the failure control, 
e.g., white collar crime and revolution. 

list selected references each topic 
appended. The work shows wide acquaint- 
ance with the relevant literature and written 
lucid, readable style suitable for under- 
graduate classes. descriptive study 
ever-present problem, comprehensive and 
competent. The approach throughout ob- 
jective but manifests underlying concern 
with humane democratic values. Teachers 
college courses social control will find this 
revised text very welcome addition the 
OWEN. 


Introductory Sociology. Fifth Edition. 
ERT SUTHERLAND, JULIAN 
Lippincott Company, 1956. xii, 598 pp. 
price indicated. 


The authors report that the present revision 


this book less extensive than the revision 


the fourth edition. The overall treatment 
centers around analysis seven segments 
the sociocultural system. These include: Part 
Man’s Cultural Heritage, Part II: Man’s Social 
Nature, Part III: Social Interaction (Social 
Processes), Part IV: Forms Collective Be- 
havior, Part Communities, Part VI: Social 
Organization and Part VII: Social Change. 

Part interest with the variable nature 
the cultural order both past and present. 
Part the interest shifts the biological 
and social bases personality, and includes 
discussion attitudes, wishes, drives, roles and 
the social self. The discussion drives 
superior and less confusing than the usual treat- 
ment given introductory texts. Part III con- 
cerns itself with all the social processes ex- 
cept contravention. this point the frame 
reference shifts—back and forth, from social 
processes ecological processes without clear 
distinction the two. The section dealing with 
collective behavior, Part IV, concerned with 
the group, crowds and publics, nations, classes 
and castes, race and race-conscious groups. The 
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discussion social stratification scanty. 
Part attention shifts the community, urban 
and rural; the treatment both ecological and 
cultural. The discussion Part deals with 
social institutions: economic, political, educa- 
tional, religious, and family, also social welfare 
and health organizations. Part VII analyzes the 
social, cultural, biological and geographical 
theories social change. 

Sociological and anthropological frames 
reference are used interchangeably throughout 
the text and the differences are not made clear. 
Greater concern with the social order may help 
the integration this 
LANTZ. 


Taboo. STEINER. With preface 
New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1956. 154 pp. $4.75. 


Franz Steiner, born the territory now 
known Czechoslovakia but German-Jewish 
cultural origins, his later years taught anthro- 
pology Oxford, where died 1952. The 
present volume consists course twelve 
lectures taboo theory—it examines the views 
Robertson Smith, Frazer, Freud, Levy-Bruhl, 
Van Gennep, Radcliffe-Brown, Wundt, and Mar- 
garet Mead. While physically slender, the book 
substantial stature, and will found 
most useful comprehensive review the 
existing literature. 

The discussion always closely reasoned, 
but not, the mind this reviewer, uniformly 
cogent. The criticisms Robertson Smith and 
Frazer seem eminently just. They consist 
fortunate combination intellectual criticism 
—i.e. criticism the ideas the authors— 
with what might called sociology anthro- 
pology—i.e. the authors’ views are related the 
social milieu which they functioned. While 
this kind “sociology of” sometimes amounts 
more than abuse, Dr. Steiner good- 
natured and illuminating. His description how 
and why taboo became Victorian problem 
worth the price the book. 

Dr. Steiner’s criticism Freud, for all his 
evident respect for the great psychologist, some- 
how fails comprehend the import psycho- 
analytic theory. Dr. Steiner’s close examination 
“Totem and Taboo” unfortunately not 
complemented examination the 
Freudian concept “ambivalence” the con- 
text the larger body Freudian teaching. 

the whole, however, one cannot disagree 
book will found great value any- 
one interested the idea taboo and those 
who the future tackle once more the prob- 


most useful book for teachers anthropology 
bring the notice their students, for 
states small compass, but with equal learning 
and wit, everything any significance which 
has been written about taboo.”—-WERNER 


The Peyote Religion: Study Indian-White 
Free Press, 1956. vii, 195 pp. $4.00, paper. 
There exists among the North American In- 

dians syncretistic religious cult compounded 
native and Christian elements. The Indian 
aspect derived from older Peyote com- 
plex, which the mescal “bean” was used 
individuals drug for healing and for in- 
ducing visions connected with supernatural reve- 
lations; used group induce trance 
tribal dancing rites. Professor Slotkin in- 
terested tracing the history Peyotism, not 
only terms its metamorphosis from the old 
complex the more recent organized religious 
sects, usually known “The Native American 
Church,” but also reaction white domi- 
nation. writes with some authority, for 
1954 was made official the church. 
Although does not exploit this interesting 
aspect his study, does refer himself 
briefly “quasi Menomini” who wishes 
put his anthropological training the disposal 
the Peyotists who elected him. Slotkin not 
able give positive opinion regarding the 
time and place when the Peyote religion arose. 
thinks may have been invented about 1885 
Comanche Kiowa living what now 
Oklahoma. Peyotism kind pan-Indian 
nativistic movement which succeeding where 
the Ghost Dance the last century failed. 
Whereas the new cult willing accommo- 
date, the latter was militantly opposed the 
dominant whites. Its acceptance arises from 
the fact that for its adherents “provides ade- 
quate adjustment the external and internal 
environmental conditions confronting the In- 
dians; and also acts effective transition, 
for Indians, between Indian and white groups 
and customs the present phase inter- 
socialization and acculturation.” 

The style and organization this book are 
disconcerting. While the author has devoted 
years research the subject Peyotism, 
the present study admittedly exploratory 
rather than definitive. consequence the 
desire get the material into print the dis- 
cussion has been curtailed that the skeletal 
residue dominates and the outline stands out 
grotesquely terms parts, divisions, enu- 
merations, and definitions. Moreover, greater 
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number pages devoted documentation 
the form notes and bibliography than 
the main body itself. Certainly the author’s 
fine research and scholarship deserve kind 
presentation that will satisfactory 
wide 


Custom and Africa. Max 
MAN. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. ix, 173 


pp. $3.50. 

These six lectures Africa which were broad- 
cast the BBC Third Program the spring 
1955 Max Gluckman, professor social 
anthropology the University Manchester, 
happily have been given more permanent form 
this slender volume. single argument links 
the six chapters: the conflicts inevitably en- 
gendered within narrow set personal rela- 
tionships lead cohesion the wider society. 
“Social life breeds conflict and society their 
The conflicts wider ranges compensate one 
another produce social cohesion.” 

The African family has long been interest 
British social anthropology, but perhaps no- 
where the literature has the intrinsic conflict 
between the interests the family and the wider 
kinship groupings been more lucidly presented 
than Gluckman’s lecture estrangement 
the family. larger groups African so- 
ciety also are kinship groups, which involve 
high sentimental attachment: and hence they 
have draw the members various families 
together, driving wedges into the family 
self. Custom and taboo and ceremony drive 
these wedges; other customs link the member 
several families into the larger kinship 
system.” 

Not only the African family seen 
unit which the internal estrangements are re- 
lated the cohesion the larger society; po- 
litical rebellion (as opposed revolutions) work 
not destroy established social order but 
rather support this order. society di- 
vided into two feuding factions, but, due 
countervailing loyalties, the feuds themselves 
contribute the peace the whole society. 

While some readers may take issue with 
Gluckman’s argument that the divisions, con- 
flicts, and hatreds between people and groups 
South Africa can related historically 
wider cohesion which has kept the societal sys- 
tem working, they should also note Gluckman’s 
warning: “But the whole system ill- 
balanced that each settlement leads change 
the system, and the breeding new and 
more violent quarrels.” 

Throughout the book, the author documents 
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his theoretical discussions with illustrations 
drawn from his own field experiences, those 
others, and from medieval history. Sup- 
plementary reading lists contribute the 
general usefulness this stimulating volume. 
TAYLor. 


Baba Karo: Woman the Muslim Hausa. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 299 
pp. $7.50. 

Reading Baba Karo has the captivating 
and distracting quality overhearing women’s 
gossip session coming endlessly through the 
transom. The accounts persons and 
intrigues, marriages, separations and general 
goings-on are strung into long single mono- 
logue. While one can hardly follow the intri- 
cacies the events the cast characters, 
the narrative has the general effect giving 
intimate glimpse the life activities 
ordinary people living ordinary lives against 
the backdrop strange and alien culture. 

Baba was elderly woman the Hausa 
tribe (her subsequent death noted the 
book), Moslem woman sharp intelligence 
and, apparently, total recall. Her account the 
events her life Northern Nigeria has the 
untidy quality life actually lived. 

This chain-of-consciousness presentation, ob- 
tained extensive interviews her home over 
six weeks period, reflects this untidinesss, 
despite the author’s efforts chronological ar- 
rangement and detailed footnotes provided 
her anthropological husband. The work defies 
analysis, but rewarding reminder the 
complex realities that underly neat cross-cul- 
tural anlyses statistical tables marriage 
relations. 

The book contains interesting material the 
history culture contact and change North- 
ern Nigeria, the interrelationships between 
native cultures, economic activity, and cultural 
values. Its major emphasis, however, the 
woman’s world which, among the Hausa, means 
the details life cycle—births, marriages, di- 
vorces, remarriages, family relations and deaths. 
Baba’s sense detail regarding these mundane 
events household life extending back over 
sixty years, would put your Aunt Agatha 
shame. 

The true usefulness Mrs. Smith’s record 
remind the reality that underlies 
different life modes; sense the events 
household life; appreciate everyday activi- 
ties alien our own. Like all intimate ethno- 
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logical records, offers humanistic insight—a 
healthy antidote too 
WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Leadership and Perceptions Organization. 
Ohio Studies Personnel. Research Mono- 
graph Number 82. Co- 
lumbus: Bureau Business Research, The 
Ohio State University, 1956. xvii, 122 pp. 
$2.00, paper. 

This monograph the Ohio State leadership 
series another valuable contribution the 
empirical exploration relations between mem- 
ber perceptions and organizational functioning. 
Interview and questionnaire data were secured 
from 696 officers and enlisted men submarine 
crews. Many the measures organizational 
efficiency, morale, etc., found other Ohio 
State studies were used here. But the principal 
device this study was blank organizational 
chart which the respondent was instructed 
place himself and indicate those who were 
above, below, and equal him the chain 
command. These charts were analyzed two 
ways. First, error score was secured com- 
paring the individual chart with the official 
organizational chart. Average errors ran about 
forty percent. Accuracy organizational per- 
ception, measured this manner, was corre- 
lated with such variables unit morale and 
efficiency. Second, interindividual relations were 
classified reciprocated unreciprocated, de- 
pending whether two individuals agreed 
their mutual placement. Derived measures 
status clarity versus confusion, status recog- 
nition, etc., were then correlated with organiza- 
tional variables. 

Most the findings support the broad sup- 
position that clear understanding formal 
organization and lack confusion among mem- 
bers regarding their respective positions as- 
sociated with high organizational morale and 
efficiency. However, correlations are not high 
and there are some inconsistent findings. Among 
the many specific findings interest are the 
following: lack status-confusion more 
important organizational effectiveness 
secondary-type units than primary-type units; 
extensive delegation authority leaders 
associated with high error perception or- 
ganizational structure; correlates “military 
leadership” rating given officers are different for 
commanding officer and executive officer, sug- 
gesting the rather different relationship the 
crew that each must assume. 

Methodologically this monograph makes 
contribution its elaboration techniques for 
handling the “segmental organizational chart” 
and operationizing the idea role recipro- 


cation. Substantively, many the specific find- 
ings, which are well presented chapter sum- 
maries, are suggestive points departure for 
further 


Worker Satisfaction and Development: Case 
Study Work and Social Behavior 
Factory Group. Boston: 
Harvard University, Division Research, 
Graduate School Business Administration, 
1956. xv, 148 pp. $2.00, paper. 


Probably more effort has been expended 
modern sociology toward the collection data 
than toward its analysis and interpretation. 
This work continues that trend, but with fresh 
approach. Absent the hackneyed quarrel 
empiricists “versus” theorists. Zaleznik’s theory 
explicit and clearly applied: Homans’ system 
The Human Group provides the model. The 
activities, interaction, sentiments, and norms 
small work group (fourteen men and their 
foreman) are described relation the ma- 
chine shop which they worked (the external 
environment) and the informal processes and 
structures (the internal environment) which 
these workers add. The manner which this 
informal and more purely “social” aspect de- 
velops, even where management makes pro- 
vision incentive for it, forms the central 
theme. 

The primary audience, however, the ad- 
ministrator, not the sociologist. For the former, 
the book furnishes invaluable contribution: 
jargon-less and interestingly written, 
sympathetic managerial values and objectives, 
and still manages retain basic objectivity. 
The sociologist will find interesting case 
study small group and application 
Homans’ system. 

Nevertheless, this sociologist, least, was not 
completely satisfied. Here elsewhere, the 
Human Relations school bent carving its 
own path, regardless the work others. 
Zaleznik uses concepts previously sharpened 
Merton (social 
solidarity), and Warner (social status and in- 
dustry), mention only three. All work 
these men, however, simply ignored, and the 
concepts suffer. Further, even many hypotheses 
raised Homans are applicable this work— 
but receive mention. Sociology not old 
enough that independent investigators cannot 
make significant contributions. But old 
enough that most such contributions can 
made more significant with the aid previous 
than efficient. with Professor Zaleznik— 
Jr. 
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The Baumannville Community: Study the 
First African Family Location Durban. 
Edited HALLENBECK. Durban: 
Institute for Social Research, University 
Natal, 1955. 217 pp. plus postage. 


The Baumannville Community noteworthy 
the first five interdisciplinary studies 
planned the Institute for Social Research 
the University Natal. The aim the series 
provide detailed accounts the types 
communities which comprise Durban. Other 
communities surveyed are Colored, Indian, 
European and mixed residential area. The 
team which conducted this initial survey in- 
cluded two sociologists, two psychologists, and 
one social anthropologist. The report includes 
data local history, administration, demog- 
raphy, social and economic organization, re- 
and attitudes community members 
toward other ethnic groups. 

Baumannville, native housing area, occu- 
pies plot covering nine acres situated close 
the municipal center Durban. Its 775 resi- 
dents, three-quarters them Zulu, were living 
118 households, gaining their livelihood 
variety occupations, supplemented beer- 
brewing. Baumannville probably non-repre- 
sentative African urban community; early ad- 
mission was restricted married Christians and 
most members today speak English. 

Much the value this report lies mak- 
ing available students acculturation 
accurate body data drawn from urbanized 
natives having prolonged experience Euro- 
pean contact. The youthful members Bau- 
mannville face the conflicts the city-born and 
bred, but students cultural process may feel 
grateful the authors this survey for pub- 
lishing promptly account the tensions 
older men and women who have endured the 
transition from traditional tribal life modern 
TAYLor. 


Scientific Social Surveys and Research: In- 
troduction the Content, 
Methods, Principles, and Analysis Social 
Younc. With chapters statistics, scaling 
techniques, graphic presentation, and human 
Cliffs, J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1956. xx, 
540 pp. $6.50. 


Readers familiar with the general orientation 
the two previous editions this work will 
already have good notion the contents 
this third edition. The editorial changes, while 
sizeable, have not altered the basic structure 
the text. 


The book consists four parts. Part con- 
tains history the survey movement and 
discussion the nature scientific social study. 
Part II, the methods and techniques social 
studies, contains chapters basic principles, 
scientific attitude, use historical data, field 
observations, questionnaires, interviews, case 
data, statistical concepts and techniques, scal- 
ing, graphic presentation, and ecological tech- 
niques. Part III consists primarily suggestive 
questions which the student might raise con- 
cerning culture groups, social institutions, and 
community life urban and rural areas. Part 
chapter the organization and analysis 
data. 

general the book has gained from editing. 
The historical background has been rearranged 
and highly readable, although the account 
modern social research laboratories and in- 
stitutes weak. Part has been added 
brief but excellent statement the nature and 
difficulties scientific social research the 
late Erle Young. newly written chapter 
questionnaires, Katherine Capt the 
Census Bureau, serviceable, exclusive oc- 
casional questionable directives (e.g. that factual 
questions such the respondent’s name and 
age should placed the beginning the 
questionnaire). The chapters Schmid retain 
their original clarity and have been enhanced 
treatment several new topics, e.g. non- 
techniques ecology devised Tryon, Shevky, 


others. 


this reviewer’s opinion the strength this 
volume lies the historical chapters, its rich 
details field work and observation (drawn 
from Dr. Young’s own extensive experience 
community studies), and the chapters 
Schmid. Its chief weaknesses text are two: 
(1) Some the best portions the book are 
more narrative and discursive than didactic, 
making the book possibly more appealing 
persons who want read about research than 
instructors who need text train students. 
(2) The text gives the student little inkling 
the theoretical and technical aspects modern 
organized social surveys and research. Hyman 
has noted (in Survey Design and Analysis) 
there has been virtual “revolution scientific 
procedure” recent years, bringing new con- 
cepts, vocabulary, techniques and problems with 
which the student must become familiar. These 
modern topics, such machine processing, 
elaboration, experimental designs, panels, con- 
tent analysis, etc., receive scant treatment 
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The Analysis Fantasy: The Thematic Apper- 
ception Technique the Study Person- 
ality. Henry. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chap- 
man and Hall, Limited, 1956. xiii, 305 pp. 
$6.00. 


This volume offered the effort one who 
has worked extensively with the Thematic Ap- 
perception Technique set forth general prin- 
ciples the relevant interpretive psychody- 
namics, present variables the content and 
form TAT stories and suggest interpretive 
procedures, and analyze variables the pic- 
tures themselves which present “differential ex- 
ternal circumstances the subject” and which 
“may bear significance for the interpretive 
task” (viii). these purposes the author 
largely successful. Most students the pro- 
jective techniques and their uses will find his 
sensible and cautious statement interpretive 
principles and conceptual framework for 
interpretation understandable, and refreshingly 
operational. Many readers will likewise appreci- 
ate the sociocultural orientation that permeates 
the book. 

Some the things that Mr. Henry did not 
should, however, cited. Case analyses are 
presented illustrative application the con- 
ceptual framework and interpretive principles. 
While helpful, the illustrative cases not 
demonstrate concretely the ways which one 
moves from highly qualitative 
sarily “subjective” sequence interpretation (re- 
sponse response) the more general state- 
ments included under each the interpretive 
categories the conceptual framework. The 
final interpretive statements each case are 
left stand themselves, leaving the reader 
connect, inference, the detailed se- 
quence analysis preceding, and the responses 
the subject. This does not help (at least 
much this reviewer would like) make in- 
terpretation more science and less art. 

One other citation what Mr. Henry did not 
seems worth indicating. uses the language 
norms frequently (usual story plots and 
notable variations) both interpretation and 
statement principles but cites very little data 
them directly (though does include refer- 
ences selected bibliography) and frequently 
rests his case norms that apparently grow 
out his own extensive experience—but again 
without concrete explication. While this does 
not reduce materially the usefulness the 
volume terms his stated goals, may 
leave the socioculturally and research-minded 
reader 
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Dix années sondages, 1946-1955: Questions 
posées—Principaux résultats. Périodique bi- 
mestriel, No. 1955. UNIVERSITAIRE 
D’INFORMATION SOCIALE 
Bruxelles: Parc Léopold, 1955. 134 pp. 
price indicated. 


This little book published the “Aca- 
demic Institute for Social and Economic 
formation” which composed faculty mem- 
bers the Belgian universities Brusssels, 
Gand, Liege, and Louvain. essentially 
compilation the work undertaken the 
decade 1946-1955 the Institute, the study 
public opinion, marketing, and economic and 
social problems general. 

The introduction furnishes simplified ex- 
planation the theory and methods involved 
the polling public opinion and the use 
representative samples from population 
make inferences about the entire population. 

Part enumerates the Institute’s publications, 
giving summary their content, chrono- 
logical order. This followed, Part II, 
complete listing all the questions asked and 
percentage breakdowns the responses ob- 
tained the various polls. The questions cover 
wide range topics: the expansion govern- 
ment, controlled economy, government inter- 
vention labor-management disputes, nationali- 
zations, Benelux, the Marshall Plan, the use 
atomic bombs, the Korean War, policy toward 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries, German rearmament, interest the 
Belgian Congo, political interest during election 
campaigns, consumer demand, black market, 
vocational and avocational preferences, factors 
making for happy household, rents, govern- 
ment support large families, saving habits, 
household goods owned, “should women work 
outside the home and under what circum- 
stances”, reading and radio listening habits, 
traveling, vacations, and many others. the 
above list indicates, some the topics investi- 
gated are local and temporary interest; many 
others are more general and lasting sig- 
nificance. 

The data presented are strictly descriptive, 
interpretations comparisons are offered— 
yet, report how Belgians think and react 
issues affecting their daily life, this little 


Television and Radio: Introduction. Second 
Edition. Grraup CHESTER and 
Garrison. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1956. xv, 652 pp. $6.50. 
Primarily this volume designed 

book for introductory courses broadcasting. 
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that purpose the bulk the book 
about two-thirds) deals with television and 
radio practices and techniques. There are, for 
example, chapters the elements television 
production, announcements, news programs, 
drama, acting, directing, and broadcasting 
career. For courses concerned more with the 
social aspects mass media the authors devote 
about third their space overview 
television and radio society. This portion 
the text contains chapters the social aspects 
broadcasting, growth American radio and 
television, programming, the C., networks 
and stations, advertisers and agencies, the pub- 
lic, public interest, self-regulation, comparative 
broadcasting systems, international broadcasting, 
educational radio and television, and standards 
criticism. 

The book not intended sociological 
analysis these mass media. fact, references 
standard sociological psychological 
studies mass communications are rare. For 
example, the chapter the public contains 
discussion the social composition the audi- 
ence. Still the sociologically oriented reader can 
find much useful and interesting information 
its pages. For example, return audiences, 
there concise description the rating sys- 
tems now use the several leading com- 
mercial research organizations. For students 
the sociology mass communications the vol- 
ume should serve handy survey the tech- 
nical features these two mass media. 

Also included the text extensive 
bibliography, which does 
logical works radio and 


Music Primitive Culture. NETTL. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
182 pp. plus examples primitive music. 
$5.00. 


Since Wallaschek’s Primitive Music was pub- 
lished, early the century, there has been 
until now general treatment the subject 
music non-literate societies. Ethnomusicolo- 
gists, rightly concerned with the need gather 
and analyze the raw materials their trade 
before proceeding toward synthetic efforts, have 
the main devoted their energies the precise 
description the musical styles various indi- 
vidual societies. Nor has there been until com- 
paratively recently any great interest the 
part either scholars laymen, outside the 
field ethnomusicology, the materials and 
points view considered the present 
book. During the past few years, however, the 
increasing number courses Primitive Music 
offered our institutions higher learning and 
the phenomenal burgeoning series 
phonograph records, led Ethnic Folkways 


and the Folklore Archives the Library 
Congress and ably seconded such labels 
Columbia and Riverside, have indicated strong 
need for just such guide-book Music 
Primitive Culture. 

After introductory chapter setting forth 
the scope ethnomusicology and defining 
“primitive music,” Nettl discusses first the role 
music primitive societies and then the 
development and disciplines ethnomusicology. 
Chapters and contain comparative treat- 
ments structural characteristics the music 
non-literate societies: scale and melody, 
rhythm and form, and polyphony, respectively. 
The seventh chapter concerns musical instru- 
ments, and mainly devoted discussion 
methods studying them. Two case studies, 
“American Primitive Music North Mexico,” 
and “African and New World Negro Music,” 
then follow, and the tenth and last chapter deals 
with the historical and geographical position 
“primitive music” the universe all music. 

According his preface, Nettl wrote the 
book “to introduce the music primitive people 
students, scholars, and layman,” but does not 
intend “to interest the specialist non- 
Western music.” one the latter (who 
somewhat alarmed being excluded from the 
other three categories) the reviewer neverthe- 
less found Music Primitive Culture very 
interesting. Nettl has handled 
amount material and done good job 
sorting out and presenting the significant ele- 
ments. His chief weakness his willingness 
use terms that seem anthropologically naive and 
are actually somewhat misleading; the book’s 
WATERMAN. 


Satellite Mentality. Political Attitudes and 
Propaganda Susceptibilities Non-Commu- 
nists Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
New York: Frederick Praeger, 1956. 194 
pp. $4.00, paper. 


but pale reflection fact state that 
this timely volume. For may read 
the prelude the violent convulsions domi- 
nating current headlines from Eastern Europe. 
1951 and 1952 some 300 political refugees 
from Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia were 
interviewed German and Austrian camps. The 
Bureau Applied Social Research was subse- 
quently commissioned the Evaluation Di- 
vision the State Department’s International 
Broadcasting Service undertake qualitative 
analysis the materials. The results presented 
here vividly portray the climate fear, the 
yoke total regimentation, the crushing pov- 
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erty, and other sources popular disaffection 
these three countries. 

one might expect, the book gives con- 
siderably less attention the positively re- 
garded aspects satellite life, such the 
implementation industrialization, and the 
provision social security benefits and edu- 
cational opportunities. Other topics include 
refugee images indigenous Communists, 
life the West, the Soviet 
etc.; discussion the strengths and weak- 
nesses Communist propaganda; compila- 
tion active and passive types resistance 
the satellite regimes; and interesting analy- 
sis the role played two strange bedfellows 
radio broadcasts and the 
eranging” Soviet charges against the West 
these people the hope eventual liberation 
through East-West war. 

The strong point the book lies the rich- 
ness, variety and suggestive power the pat- 
terns presented. These for the most part are 
interpreted with sophistication and restraint 
the authors. The book’s weaknesses are found 
remarkably perfunctory description the 
characteristics the respondents, equally little 
about the interviewing procedures used gather 
data from them, the total absence informa- 
tion about the questionnaire research devices 
used, and omission adequate discussion 
the problem making references about the 
parent populations the basis reports from 
such grossly self-selected sample. 

There are few depictions sub-group dif- 
ferences within the sample. When such distinc- 
tions are made, they are most welcome. For 
instance, the interviews suggest that young 
people are particularly susceptible Com- 
munist propaganda, but are also more likely 
than older persons dismiss all caution 
and plunge headlong into foolhardy ventures 
against the regime.” contrast among the 
three satellite countries, students national 
character well followers recent events 
will interested the authors’ conclusion that 
the three nationalities the Hungarian re- 
spondents seemed the most anti-Communist, 
articulate, and GEIGER. 


Svenska Folkliv. BERNDT GUSTAFSSON. 
With summary English. Stockholm: 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 
1956. 174 pp. Pris kr. 12:-. 


The aim the investigation reported this 
book was explain cultural changes taking 
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place Swedish culture transition from 
predominantly rural and peasant society 
industrial community. The theoretical frame. 
work which guides the research was derived 
from functionalism and the theoretical formu- 
lations Ralph Linton concerning the inter- 
action between individual, culture and society 
and the functional requirements each. Two 
theses are investigated: (1) “the causes cul- 
tural changes are sought within the field 
the respective phenomenon’s main function 
the culture question, (2) this function can 
only assessed comprehensive survey 
the culture question.” 

prove these theses the author examines the 
role and function women Swedish society, 
particularly affects their relationship within 
and the old Lutheran Church. The ethno- 
logical data used are three church customs: 
separation male and female church, the 
use church spices, and “churching” women. 
Why were these usages and customs gradually 
eliminated radically changed? each case 
the functions these customs for the indi- 
vidual, the culture and the society are examined 
both the old peasant society well the 
later industrial society, and seems clear from 
the data presented that the customs gradually 
disappeared changed because industrialism 
created situations where the previous functions 
the custom were longer relevant. The 
change “churching” attributed changes 
the sphere ideology, separate seating 
the alteration the social structure, non-use 
spices development material culture, 
particularly medical science and pharmacology 
and its factory-produced pharmaceuticals. The 
author thus confident that the theses have 
been proven and that the theoretical frame 
reference has been profitable and the method 
defensible. 

would agree. However, recent criticism 
functionalism applicable here. The author 
does not include his theoretical chapter deal- 
ing with functionalism Robert Merton’s critique 
and clarification this theory. Gustafsson’s 
first thesis seems very much like Merton’s 
contention that there must “specification 
the units for which given social cultural 
item Thus, Gustafsson’s data 
appear empirical verifications Merton’s 
position. Results achieved the use 
functionalist frame reference, together with 
the historical method should probably ac- 
cepted with some reservations since both re- 
quire tour force logical interpretation 
and courageous inferential leaps bridge the 
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gap between data and inferences drawn there- 
from. But the historical dimension often 
lacking American Sociology developed, 
these risks must accepted. 

Gustafsson has made valuable contribution 
providing test functionalism and Lin- 
tonian theory concerning the relationship be- 
tween the individual, culture, and society. His 
book adds the growing literature research 
which uses Scandinavian historical data test 
theoretical concepts anthropology and soci- 
JONASSEN. 


Technical Cooperation Latin America. Recom- 
mendations for the Future the NPA Special 
Policy Committee Technical Cooperation. 
Washington, C.: National Planning As- 
sociation, 1956. xii, 192 pp. $2.50, paper. 


The study deals with Latin America “because 
technical cooperation programs have been under- 
way longer there than elsewhere and, until 
recent years, larger scale.” brief the 
conclusion that such cooperation should 
continued indefinitely, expanded, and greatly im- 
proved. The cost low, the returns high, both 
for the United States and the host countries. 
course, the technical cooperation here con- 
sidered “should not confused with large- 
scale grants and loans for economic aid, and 
should kept quite separate from military 
assistance and short-run political 

Considered are bilateral programs, 
0.A.S., World Bank and Export-Import Bank, 
religious groups, foundations and philan- 
thropic organizations, trade unions, and private 
business. The volume covers economic develop- 
ment and cultural change, the nature tech- 
nical cooperation, and recommendations for the 
future relation fields technical coopera- 
tion, administration, and policy. Over quarter 
the book consists statistical appendix 
which makes invaluable reference volume. 

None the cooperating agencies comes for 
very strong criticism; the general impression 
that their programs are all good. Nor indi- 
vidual host countries seem very different one 
from another treated here. But perhaps the 
authors should not critcized for not doing 
something which apparently they wanted 
avoid. Certainly very telling points are made 
relation improving the organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and financial stability the public 
programs, and encouraging the host countries 
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The Future Customary Law Africa. (In 
French and English) Symposium, Amsterdam, 
1955, organized the AFRIKA 
STUDIECENTRUM—LEIDEN collaboration 
STERDAM. Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 
1956. xvii, 305 pp. Distributor, Messrs. Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout The Hague, 
19.75. 


This book, which incorporates the papers 
prepared for symposium under the chairman- 
ship Dr. Idenburg, the Director the 
Afrika-Instituut, which sponsored it, indicates 
the official positions the Colonial Powers 
toward African customary law, well pre- 
dictions its future various parts 
Africa. But more than the subject the sym- 
posium, narrowly construed, comes out 
these papers, since customary law, among non- 
literate peoples, actuality encompasses the 
total range culturally approved rules 
behavior. 

Thus, the Chairman’s preface one finds the 
conventional emphasis change African 
society. According him, the problem is, “Can 
customary law adapt itself the exigencies 
radically changing society?” (p. ix). This 
position, however, stands contrast that 
the African contributor, Ajayi, Ni- 
geria, who states, “It firmly believed that 
African Customary Law, properly handled, 
capable dynamic development through the 
judicial process,” being “less malleable” 


this regard “than English Common Law” (p. 


68). this position, has the support 
English colleague, Anderson the 
University London, whose statement, re- 
lation family law and inheritance the per- 
sistence different systems law can scarcely 
avoided, any forseeable period, British 
territories Africa” (p. 86). 

The book gives other insights, where the 
Belgian Professor, Sohier, says: “On aura 
remarquer que position des prob- 
lémes soulevés est essentiellement pragmatique,” 
the statement Professor Adriano Mo- 
reira, Portugal, that “the normal fate the 
customary law the Portuguese system 
replaced the common [i.e., Portuguese] 
law” (p. 229). There are summaries the 
French, British and Belgian judicial organiza- 
tion Africa. Papers Professor Schapera 
customary law Bechuanaland and 
Professor Holleman its place South 
African legal usage are noteworthy. 

resumé the discussions these papers 
given, and the text the resolutions adopted, 
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both which yield interesting materials for 
thought. series useful bibliographies ap- 


The Civilian and the Military. 
Jr. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xi, 340 pp. $6.50. 


The title this book aroused the reviewer 
expectations that were not fulfilled. The author, 
course, cannot rebuked for not writing 
another work, but this historical study does not 
out particularly useful for social 
scientists who are doing research military 
policy the impact military institutions. 

The major emphases this historical review 
are the pacifist movement, conscription, and 
the size the armed forces. Mr. Ekirch takes 
militantly anti-militarist stand. does 
good job relating the continuing debate 
the scale our armed forces the varied 
social and economic interests each period. 
The tone far from objective, but still 
provides good coverage the literature. Un- 
forunately, neither the data presented nor the 
analyses beyond the usual presentation 
this 


Family Life Sourcebook. Prepared under the 
auspices the American Social Hygiene As- 
ford University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1956, 
ix, 371 pp. $7.50. 


This book compendium consisting four 
hundred summaries articles related the 
family which were drawn from 142 different 
periodicals reports published during the past 
decade. According the author, claim 
made that the “Sourcebook” anything more 
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than sample existing research and experi- 
ence the field family life. The book 
written primarily for educators, students, and 
the general public. 

The “Sourcebook” organized according 
various stages the life cycle and also includes 
sections devoted the following topics: Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Older Members the Family, 
Family Health, Broken Homes, Community 
Relationships. 

Dr. Byrd has drawn from diverse sources 
that the family viewed from the perspective 
the sociologist, psychiatrist, physician, home 
economist, educator, and others. 
plinary approach many topics results, 
course, cursory treatment each subject, 
since attempt made approach each 
topic from different points view. general, 
the author has succeeded his expressed pur- 
pose preparing work which representa- 
tive rather than all-inclusive. 

some instances, one would expect, the 
most widely accepted studies have not been 
included, that the status knowledge 
particular area may imperfectly reflected. 

Sociologists will frequently curious about 
the basis some the generalizations book 
this kind where reports experimental in- 
vestigations are interspersed among studies em- 
ploying less rigorous methods inquiry. Al- 
though there are footnotes, the provisions for 
locating original sources means numbered 
headings superior those found many 
textbooks and any the encyclopedias child 
guidance which have come serve function 
similar the “Sourcebook”. 

This book should prove very useful many 
individuals concerned with the family. 
—GEORGE FITZELLE. 
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